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Sign al Sy4 tems 
Make Possible 


FAST FREIGHTS at 
CONSISTENT SPEEDS 


The installation of “Union” signal sys- 
tems has aided materially in attaining 
consistent speed for fast freight trains 
operating on a railroad where trains 
must be expedited. These signal sys- 
tems, including car retarders in one 
classification yard, are the only major 
expenditures made to meet the demand 
for higher speed. As a result, cars re- 
ceived from connecting roads pass 
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through two yards, with a road haul olf 
108 miles between them, and are kept in : 
the road's possession only about seven} 
hours from the time they are received) 
from one connection until they are def] 
livered to the other. 


May we tell you how “Union” modem 
signal systems can help expedite traffic) 
on your road with safety? ' 
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The I. C. C.’s Recommendations 
For Transportation Legislation 


Behind every act of government, however beneficent 
its appearance may. be, there stands a cop, a hoosegow 
and a hangman. Coercion is of the very essence of 
governmental power. Hence, when a free people in- 
voke the aid of the government in the conduct of their 
economic affairs, they inevitably sacrifice a part of their 
freedom; they confess, insofar as they intrust the gov- 
ernment with the conduct or the regulation of their 
business, their unworthiness to be free. 

This is no “reactionary” manifesto; it is the funda- 
mental basis upon which this nation was founded—that 
is, the idea of a government of strictly limited power, 
with no more authority over its people than they them- 
selves have freely given it. But, experience has taught 
that we must have a government ; and that we must part 
with a part of our freedom to have one sufficiently 
powerful to do the things which we demand of it. 


Government's Functions in Transport 


In transportation, particularly, the American people 
have ceded to the federal government a large part of 
their freedom to do as they please—being led to this 
action by the belief that the government’s coercion was 
required to give them the conditions in transportation 
which they desired. A free people have the right thus 
to barter away a part of their power to do as they 
please, in return for definite advantages by way of 
recompense. But where they need to be alert is—to see 
that the sacrifice they make really brings commensurate 
benefits. Has the federal government, having invaded 
the rights of the people in transportation, delivered 
equal value to them in return? 

Is transportation—which is largely under the control 
of the federal government—notably more economic and 
less wasteful than those economic services which are 
provided with very little governmental interference or 
assistance? Are the companies which provide trans- 
portation, under detailed governmental supervision, suf- 
ficiently prosperous to attract new capital to keep their 
plants at a high level of efficiency? In short, has gov- 





ernment invasion of the transportation business—both 
by providing transportation facilities itself and by the 
regulation of private transportation 
actually promoted the public interest ? 

This not being, thank God, a totalitarian state—the 
government has no powers except those freely given to 
it by the citizens themselves ; and the citizens will con- 
tinue their mastery over their government, rather than 
becoming its slaves, only insofar as they are slow to 
give it power, and alert to demand that it use solely 
for the advancement of the public interest such power 
as it is given. 


enterprises— 


How Government Has Misused Its Power 


Examined by this standard, who can deny that gov- 
ernment authority as exerted in transportation has been 
notoriously misused? Particularly on the side of direct 
government provision of transportation facilities has 
government used its power to advance particularistic 
interests, as opposed to the general welfare. By its 
waterway policies, it has paralleled adequate existing 
transportation facilities with a less efficient competitor ; 
and has diverted traffic from the more efficient agency 
to the less efficient agency by a wholly artificial scheme 
of charging for waterway services, whereby a large part 
of the costs are paid by the general taxpayers, rather 
than by the users of the facilities. By -this action, it 
has weakened the efficient transportation agency finan- 
cially — destroying the jobs of its employees, and 
making it impossible for the efficient enterprise to se- 
cure new capital with which to maintain and improve 
its services. 

In regulating privately-owned transportation agencies, 
the government has made no attempt to distinguish be- 
tween those services required in the general public in- 
terest, and those which are a mere convenience to local 
interests. The agencies which it has most closely regu- 
lated and supervised are among the most poverty- 
stricken of all enterprise, despite their admitted indis- 
pensability to the nation’s economic well-being, and 
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the inability of any of their rivals to supplant them, 
save at terrific cost to the economic welfare of the 
nation. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission last week 
transmitted to Chairman Lea of the House Committee 
on Interstate Commerce its recommendations for trans- 
portation legislation. We believe that its recommenda- 
tions should be weighed in the light of the foregoing 
observations. That is to say, do the Commission’s rec- 
ommendations look to the correction of the govern- 
ment’s notorious failure thus far to provide and regulate 
transportation to the advancement of the public interest 
in adequate and economical transportation—or do they, 
on the contrary, seek to perpetuate the Commission’s 
self-interest in the ruinous status quo. (Let no one be 
deceived by a fallacious faith that the Commission is a 
disinterested agency, however much it may desire to 
be. Men have made life careers out of every function 
that the Commission performs, and it is only human 
nature that these men should defend their professional 


careers, whether they are being practiced in the public 
interest or not.) 


Where Public Interest Needs Safeguarding 


There are three principal avenues in which the gov- 
ernment may properly exercise its coercive power to 
the protection of the public interest in transportation. 
These are: 

1. The preservation of that part of the national trans- 
portation plant which is necessary—when it is jeopard- 
ized by rivals whose services are merely “convenient.” 

2. The fostering of equality in self-support by all 
agencies of transportation and of a scheme of com- 
petitive rates which will attract each class of traffic to 
that method of transportation able to handle it at lowest 
actual costs. 

3. The discouragement of purely arbitrary and dis- 
criminatory (and hence, uneconomic) acts anywhere 
in the conduct of transportation. 

Viewed in the light of these three legitimate avenues 
for the exercise of government power in transportation, 
the Commission’s recommendations disclose just those 
inconsistencies which one would expect to find in a 
government bureau, whose primary goal is the preserva- 
tion of its power and prerogatives—and only inci- 
dentally the advancement of the public interest. 

The present rule of rate-making has been a notorious 
failure in providing the railroads with adequate rev- 
enues. Still, the Commission does not consent to any 
change in it, which might give the railroads more lati- 
tude. (Even if, as the Commission hints, its wisdom as 
to the rates which will produce the greater revenues 
for the railroads is more profound than that of rail- 
way managers—it still is preferable to a free people 
to do their starving in their own way without having 
it forced upon them by government officials.) It is 
inconsistent with the government’s duty to protect the 
public interest in transportation that it establish rates 
under which a necessary arm of transportation starves 
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to death. Yet that is what has happened under the 
present rule of rate-making, and the Commission does 
not consent to the changing of this rule. 


Preservation of Necessary Transportation 


Similarly, with the long-and-short-haul clause. This 
clause violates the duty on the part of the government, 
in its relationship to transportation, to preserve services 
necessary to the public interest. The transcontinental 
railroads are beyond question necessary to the public 
interest. They are not now earning sufficient revenues 
to enable them, through the years that lie ahead, to 
continue efficient service to the public. One of the 
main reasons for their failure to earn adequate rev- 
enues is the existence of the long-and-short-haul clause. 
On another ground, also, is this clause a violation of 
the government’s proper relationship to transportation 
—in that it is a purely arbitrary and discriminatory 
restriction against the railroads, which is not applied 
to rival agencies of transport. 

The Commission opposes the departmentalization of 
its work along functional lines (which would improve 
the fairness of competition by safeguarding against ar- 
bitrary discrimination among the several agencies of 
transportation). The Commission opposes this recom- 
mendation of the railroads, because it “‘carries the im- 
plication that the motor carriers have been preferred 
and the railroads prejudiced by the maintenance of the 
Bureau of Motor Carriers and Division 5.” “This im- 
plication,” says the Commission, “stands unsupported 
by any evidence, and we believe it cannot be supported.” 
To which we answer: “Commissioner Rogers dissents.” 

By its recommendation for the equal regulation of 
water transportation, the Commission would foster the 
public interest by making it possible to curtail some ele- 
ments of arbitrary discrimination which now exist in 
favor of these carriers and against those which are 
regulated. Also by its stand in favor of a “transporta- 
tion authority,” the Commission would probably make 
a minor contribution to the disclosure of the extent to 
which the federal government is arbitrarily fostering 
the development of uneconomic and unnecessary trans- 
portation facilities to the harm of efficient and neces- 
sary agencies. On the other hand, the I. C. C. is care- 
ful to limit the proposed “authority” to a short span 
of life and to yield to it only “advisory” powers— 
whereas what the public interest requires is permanent 
judicial determination of the economic justification for 
each new commercial waterway and highway project, 
to take them out of the “pork barrel’ category. 


Better Regulation Only a Palliative 


The most important cause of the present chaotic 
conditions in transportation is not improper regulation 
of the railroads and inadequate regulation of trucks and 
boats (important though those causes undoubtedly are). 
Rather, it is the indiscriminate multiplication of water- 
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way and commercial highway facilities with the tax- 
payers’ money, to serve—not the public interest—but 
the strictly private interest of favored shippers, con- 
tractors and truck manufacturers. The most enlighten- 
ed regulation imaginable of transportation services can 
avail little or nothing, as long as transportation facili- 
ties continue to be multiplied without rhyme or reason. 
Neither can any imaginable improvement in “internal 
efficiency” of unsubsidized carriers avail them to meet 
successfully the competition of a bottomless public 
purse. This is the nub of the whole business. The 
Commission has given the main problem of govern- 
ment relations to transportation a glance of recognition, 
but its main concern has been the maintenance of its 
own power and prerogatives. 


F'act or Fiction 
in F'uel Figures 


Disregarding the alliteration, it cannot be questioned 
that there is far too little fact and too much fiction in 
many of the figures: which are compiled with a view 
to showing the comparative performances of individual 
railways from a fuel consumption standpoint. Fuel 
figures light: the pathway to railway progress and 
economy only when interpreted with due considera- 
tion of the many variable factors which affect them. 

In the first place, the inspection, preparation and use 
of railway fuel cover such a widely-diversified field of 
activity that only a small percentage of railway em- 
ployees can say that their work in no way influences 
the efficiency of fuel use. Both roadway and equip- 
ment designers and maintainers are obviously a vital 
factor. Signal men, operating men and all others who 
expedite train movement over the road and minimize 
train stops and delays are definitely in the picture. 
Even the traffic solicitor plays his part in providing high 
traffic volume, without which it is impossible to main- 
tain unit fuel performance figures at the desired low 
level. In other words, fairly accurate information re- 
garding many different factors must be available before 
any intelligent comparison can be made of comparative 
fuel performance figures on individual railroads or even 
on different divisions of the same railroad. 

Aside from important differences in physical equip- 
ment and in the human element, still another reason 
for uncertainty in analyzing the efficiency of fuel use 
is the unit generally employed to measure it. In freight 
service, for example, fuel performance is most com- 
monly expressed in terms of pounds of coal per 1,000 
gross ton-miles. Every one knows what a gross ton- 
mile is, or thinks he does, but how many stop to con- 
sider that it makes a big difference in the coal pile 
whether this unit of work is performed on an ascend- 
ing or a descending grade. In this connection, it is 
interesting to note that recent locomotive tests on well 
maintained track using three different weights of rail, 
showed a very definite and measurable increase in train 
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resistance with the lighter rail which flexes more and 
has the effect of causing the equipment constantly to 
traverse a steeper gradient. 

Even more uncertainty exists regarding the other 
part of the unit fuel performance figure, namely, pounds 
of coal. What kind of coal is meant? How much 
moisture, slack and ash does it contain? Will it pro- 
duce 14,500 B.t.u. per Ib. like some of the best eastern 
coals or only 10,000 B.t.u. per Ib. as in the case of some 
of the lignite which it has proved economical to burn 
in the Northwest? In preparing composite figures for 
railroads burning both coal and fuel oil in locomotive 
service, an equation factor must be used, which is 
always the source of some uncertainty and argument. 
Obviously, the differences in quality of fuel mentioned 
make it necessary to employ different equation factors, 
varying all the way from 126 to 168 gallons of fuel oil 
equivalent to one ton of coal. Similar differences and 
opportunities for error exist in calculating the coal 
equivalent of gasoline fuel and electric energy used to 
propel locomotives. It also makes a great difference 
whether fuel oil is burned in the firebox of a steam 
locomotive or directly in the cylinders of a Diesel loco- 
motive, the greater overall thermal efficiency of the 
latter enabling it to haul the same train about four- 
and-one-half times as far as would be possible when 
burning the same amount of oil in a steam locomotive. 

With so many variable factors, including the basic 
unit used to measure the efficiency of fuel perform- 
ance, the question may be asked, Why take the trouble 
to compile statistics of fuel consumption and what 
practical benefits can be derived from them? The 
answer, of course, is that uniform fuel-accounting prac- 
tice tends to produce figures which are generally com- 
parable, month by month and year by year, for indi- 
vidual railroads and railroad divisions; many variables 
balance out in the comparison, and others may be taken 
into consideration so that fairly accurate conclusions 
may be drawn regarding the efficiency of fuel use. 
This information then indicates trends and is exceed- 
ingly valuable and, in fact, absolutely indispensable to 
progress in any real program of fuel conservation. Fuel 
figures properly interpreted, in other words fuel facts, 
provide the only means by which weak links in the 
whole chain of fuel use can be detected and corrected 
and the entire organization of a railroad keyed up to 
maximum efforts in saving fuel. 


Unit Fuel Consumption and Cost Decrease 


A good example of present general fuel trends for 
the railroads as a whole is afforded by current figures 
compiled by the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Bureau of Statistics, which show a fuel consumption on 
Class I railways of 124 Ib. of coal per 1,000 gross ton- 
miles in January, 1939, as compared to 127 lb. in 
January, 1938, or a decrease of 2.4 per cent, caused 
probably to a large extent by an increase of 6 per cent 
in the gross ton-miles handled. In the same period, the 
fuel consumption per passenger-train car-mile decreased 
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from 16.05 to 15.83 Ib., or 1.37 per cent, in spite of a 
decrease of 4.18 per cent in car mileage. Unit fuel costs 
in both freight and passenger service decreased 7.2 
per cent and 5.7 per cent, respectively, in January, 
1939, as compared with January, 1938, partly due to 
the decrease in unit fuel consumption and partly to the 
fact that the average cost of fuel per equated net ton 
decreased from $2.84 to $2.74 or 4.57 per cent. 


Locomotive Details Affecting Fuel Economy 


In developing effective fuel conservation programs, it 
cannot be assumed that locomotive condition is a con- 
stant quantity, with everything done to assure the most 
economical use of fuel. Many adjustments of parts and 
general servicing operations, not at all essential to get- 
ting a locomotive over the road and hauling trains on 
schedule, must be rigidly policed to assure efficient gen- 
eration and use of steam. For example, flues must be 
kept clean; it was found in one test that the plugging 
of five superheater flues with cinders increased the 
coal consumption 5 per cent and the plugging of 25 
small tubes another 5 per cent. 
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Other mechanical requirements for efficient fuel use, 
as pointed out at the last annual meeting of the Railway 
Fuel and Traveling Engineers’ Association, are as 
follows : Injectors which will operate through the proper 
range to allow continuous boiler feeding and not make 
it necessary alternately to over-feed and shut-off ; stoker 
in proper adjustment to feed coal steadily and allow 
good distribution without the use of excessive jet pres- 
sure or excessive steam consumption by the stoker en- 
gine; grates which are clean of clinker and will latch 
level and not rattle enough to loosen the fire or require 
the carrying of an excessively heavy fire; brick arch 
extending the full length specified for the firebox and 
tight and clean; superheater units tight at the header ; 
smokebox tight against air leakage and the draft ap- 
pliances in correct adjustment; power reverse which 
will stay put as set and not “creep; valve gear in 
proper adjustment for economical steam distribution ; 
valve packing and piston packing tight against blows; 
air-pump operating efficiently; lubrication appliances 
functioning properly; tender supplied with the most 
suitable grade of coal available on the tipple for the 
service to be performed by the locomotive. 





technical practices, have kept well in the vanguard 
of progress—particularly in the light of their severe 
financial limitations. The streamlined, air-condi- 
tioned passenger train is the most spectacular ex- 
ample of railroad modernity. Just consider the 
revolutionary changes which technical and operat- 
ing men have had to make in their practices to make 
this high-speed innovation possible. 

For contrast, then, look at the rate structure. 
Except for percentage and piecemeal changes, it is 
the same old structure we had a generation or more 
ago. 

Such revisions that have been made have often 
come so tardily and so grudgingly that they have 
failed to hold the business or win it back. The mule 
gets out of the barn and is run over by a truck 
before anyone does anything to fix the barn door. 

Let us look at some of the realities of the present 
traffic situation, and how the rate structure meets 
them. For instance, take the way merchandise traf- 
fic is divided, as disclosed by the test in the Eastern 
Class Rate Investigation : 


Percentage of Percentage Relation 
Total Merchandise of Rates to First 
Classes Traffic Class Rates 
In Excess of First Class 154 
First Class 100 
Second Class 2 85 
Third Class 2 70 
Rule 26 55 
Fourth Class 50 


Traffic tests in New England indicate that 84 
per cent of all merchandise traffic weighs 20 lb. or 
more per cu. ft. Traffic of this weight will usually 
load trucks to their full weight capacity. Only 16 
per cent of total merchandise traffic does not make 





What Will the Traffic Bear?——7 


The American railroads, in their operating and 


ideal truck traffic from this standpoint. This is 
divided as follows: 15 to 20 lb. per cu. ft., 6 per 
cent; 10 to 15 Ib. per cu. ft., 5 per cent; 5 to 10 lb. 
per cu. ft., 3 per cent; under 5 Ib. per cu. ft., 2 
per cent. 

Now, adding up the percentages of all the traffic 
below first class, we get only 78 per cent—and yet 
the New England test has shown that 84 per cent of 
all traffic is heavy enough to make attractive truck- 
loads. This means that even one-third of the high- 
rated first class traffic must be included among the 
traffic which trucks can handle without increasing 
their costs. 

(Actually, the percentage of first class traffic 
which loads heavily enough to make ideal truck 
traffic is much higher than this—because the rail- 
roads do not rate all the light-loading traffic at high 
rates. Much of it they handle at rates lower than 
first class, despite the fact that the trucks are not 
competing for it. The railroad rate structure, in 
other words, makes low rates in many instances on 
business for which there is no competition, and 
pushes rates up on traffic for which competition 
is keen.) 

Obviously, this method of pricing pushes a lot 
of cream to the top for the trucks to skim off— 
and it guarantees that the skim-milk will stay on 
the railroads, keeping up their operating expenses 
for the handling of traffic which yields little or no 
profit. 

What, except tradition, can there be to justify a 
system of pricing which drives profitable traffic 
to competitors, and leaves the railroads handling 
only the remainder at rates lower than the traffic 
will bear? 
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The Coaches of the London, Midland & Scottish Train Which Will Be Exhibited at the New York World’s Fair 


The British “Coronation Scot” 
Now Touring America 


London, Midland & Scottish streamline steam locomotive and 
passenger rolling stock will be on exhibit at 
the New York World's Fair 


the British London, Scottish & Midland Railway 

to America to be exhibited during the New York 
World’s Fair, began a 3,121-mile exhibition tour which 
will extend as far west as Chicago and include 38 cities, 
terminating on April 14. The exhibition train consists 
of a four-cylinder, single-expansion streamline steam 
locomotive of the 4-6-2 type and five vehicles of eight 
body units, including first-class corridor compartment 
coaches, a first- and a third-class diner, a combined cor- 


O: March 21 the “Coronation Scot” train, sent by 


ridor compartment-cocktail lounge, one sleeping car, and © 


a club lounge. At the front end of the leading corridor 
compartment body unit and at the rear end of the club 
lounge are brake compartments. In addition to limited 
luggage space, each of these compartments contains a 
vacuum-brake valve, a hand brake, and shallow bay win- 
dows on each side from which the guards may view the 
outside of the train. 

This is one of three train sets built this year for the 
Coronation Scot service between Euston Station, Lon- 
don, and Glasgow. It differs in some particulars from 
the previously built equipment for this service. Notable 
among the new features is the application of articulation, 
by which a saving in weight of about 60,000 Ib. has been 
effected as compared with the weight of a train of single 
cars of similar layout. Each first-class compartment has 
seats for four persons, two on each side. The center 
armrests can be swung up to permit the use of the seat 
as a sofa. 

The exterior painting embodies the standard L. M. S. 
deep red body color, with four gold bands edged in 
black running the full length of the train, continuing 
round the shaped ends of the brake compartments at 
each end of the train, and finishing in a V-shaped point 


in the center. These bands also appear on the engine 
and terminate in a similar manner in the center of the 
front of the smokebox streamlining. 


Structural Features 


Exterior projections have been reduced to a minimum. 
The windows are set flush with the outside steel sheath- 
ing. Between the trucks is a sheet-metal valance which 
extends down to within 12 in. of the rail level. 

To preserve continuity of line, the spaces between the 
adjoining ends of the vehicles are closed with special 
rubber sheeting, fitted with an initial tension when in 
position. 

With the exception of the sleeping car, these vehicles 
are of light construction. The design of the body and 
underframe is arranged so that the side sills and side 
plates are combined as one unit and the trussed sills as 
another. Side sills and side plates are of high-tensile 
steel. The remaining underframe members are of mild 
steel, welded throughout. 

Side sills and side plates are of channel section, and 
welded to these members are steel sockets to receive the 
teak body posts, which are bolted in the sockets. Be- 
tween the window posts the body framing is reinforced 
by steel diaphragms which have steel angles spot welded 
along each vertical edge. These diaphragms are welded 
to the side sill, side plate, and post sockets, and attached 
to the timber posts by bolts passing through the angles 
of the diaphragms. The latter have lightening spaces 
cut in them. 

The steel body panels, which are 16 S. W. G. charcoal 
finish, are welded throughout in one unit, extending be- 
tween each pair of body side doors. They are secured 
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in position by screwing to the timber framing and weld- 
ing to the side-plate at the top. The 16 S. W. G. gal- 
vanized-steel roof panels are welded in position to the 
roof members which are of light construction, the latter 
being secured to the side plates by welding. 

The side framework is ventilated throughout by intro- 
ducing an air stream through grooves spaced at intervals 
of 6 in. between the bottom edge of the side panels and 
the timber furring attached to the side sills. The steel 
roof panels are also arranged with the bottom edges clear 
of the body side panels, thus providing an air space along 
the whole length of the car. Complete circulation of air 
is effected through ventilation holes at suitable locations 
in the body side framing, side plates, and roof members. 
Extractor ventilators are evenly spaced along the center 
of the roof, in communication with the roof space for 
withdrawal of the circulating air. 

Special attention has been paid to sound insulation. 
The corrugated-steel floor sheets are welded to the steel 
underframes, and the underside of these sheets sprayed 
with asbestos 3g in. thick. The flooring consists of cork 
1% in. thick, on which is laid felt, linoleum, and carpet. 

The inside of the roof, body side and end panels, and 
the framework are also sprayed with asbestos, while the 
walls and partitions of the dining cars and lounge car 
are lined with leather on a felt foundation. In the body 
sides are twin glass windows having an air space of 4 
in. between in order to insulate against heat and sound. 
The body side doors have spring balanced frameless drop 
lights. 

At one end of each articulated underframe is the stand- 
ard draw and buffing gear, and at the other the Gresley 
type of articulation coupling. The trucks are constructed 
of mild steel, welded throughout, and have concentric 
bolster and side laminated springs, following the design 
of those on existing L. M. S. articulated coaches. 


Interior of the First-Class Corridor Compartments 


Excepting the seats in the two dining rooms and in 
the cocktail and club lounges, all passenger seats are in 
first-class corridor compartments. Compared with 
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A Bed Room in the Sleeping Car 


American coaches, the maximum outside width of the 
British cars is considerably restricted. The overall width 
of the locomotive is 8 ft. 1054 in. Clearance limitations 
require that the coaches be curved inward toward the 
bottom so that at the floor line the overall width is re- 
duced by approximately 3 in. This compares with out- 
side widths in American practice of about 10 ft. The 
first-class corridors accommodate four persons each. The 
seats are spacious, and there are luggage baskets on each 
side of the compartment. By comparison with American 
practice, however, both the width and length of the 
tables in the dining car are somewhat restricted. 


A First Class 
Compartment 
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The Club Lounge 


Travel in a first-class compartment is said to cost ap- 
proximately three cents per mile. Table d’hote meals 
range in price from 85 cents for luncheon to $1.25 for 
dinner. 

A flush finish in the compartments is obtained by the 
use of veneered panels. A variety of selected Empire 
woods are used. The compartments are closed with 
flush finish double sliding doors. 

The seats, which are of the luxury type, deep sprung 
with loose cushions, Dunlopillo armrests and headrests, 
are upholstered in uncut moquette, self colored, except 
for vertical lines in the blending colors. Three color 
schemes are introduced—blue-gray, brown, and plum— 





The Cock- 
tail Lounge 
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the curtains, carpets, and hassocks toning with each of 
the schemes. 

The lavatory finish is in blue rexine, with rounded 
corners and ivory ceiling. The porcelain pedestal wash 
basin, lavatory hopper and toilet shelf are colored to 
tone with the walls. Blue and white Terrazzo mosaic is 
used for the floor, the deep cove in which facilitates 
cleaning. Hot and cold water is supplied, and there is a 
Dixie cup drinking machine with water filter. The 
windows in these compartments are circular; the top 
half is hinged for use as a ventilator. 


First- and Third-Class Dining Cars 


In the interior decoration of the first- and third-class 
dining rooms a novel effect has been obtained by lining 
the walls and partitions with leather on a felt founda- 
tion. The seats are also upholstered in leather with loose 
cushions, the double seats being designed to give the 
passengers individual seating. 

The color scheme for the first-class dining car is gray 
for the walls and seat ends, with dull pink seats and 
backs. The sliding doors are faced with Bakelite to 
match the walls. The third-class dining car has green 
walls and seat ends, with brown for the seats and backs, 
and doors finished with Bakelite panels. 

The seats are arranged two on one side of the aisle 
and one on the other side, except at the doorways where 
double seats have been eliminated in favor of a group 
of single seats. This arrangement allows ample space 
for the movement of passengers and attendants and 
avoids disturbing diners in the vicinity of the doorways. 

The interior decoration and arrangement of the cock- 
tail lounge introduces some new features in railway car- 
riage interior design. The walls of the cocktail lounge 
do not follow the contour of the body side, but are built 
out from the side plate, effecting a flat vertical side with 
wide window sills. The ventilating and heating duct is 
housed behind the body side panels, and an alcove elec- 
tric light is placed between each pair of windows, ex- 
tending the full depth of the latter. The curtains are 
so arranged as to hang back clear of the window span 
when not in use, giving the passengers full advantage of 
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the large observation windows. This imparts a sense 
of spaciousness to the compartment. 

The walls and partitions are covered with blue leather, 
as also is a portion of the ceiling across the car adjacent 
to the partitions, leaving a ceiling panel of ivory enamel 
finish, down the center of which runs a specially de- 
signed electric light fitting. The doors and sills are 
finished in blue Bakelite. The walls and partitions are 
panelled out with chromium-plated moldings, and, as in 
the case of the dining cars, the leather is mounted on 
felt. 

The color scheme of the compartment is red, white 
and blue, the sofas, and the fixed swivel chairs being 
upholstered in blue. The blue carpet is divided into 
squares by red lines. Red and white are also introduced 
in the design of the curtains and table tops. 

The cocktail bar recess has a flat ceiling with a dome 
in which is placed a specially designed electric light fit- 
ting. The walls adjoining the cocktail bar are covered 
with cream Wareite with interesting mural designs. Three 
revolving stools upholstered in red leather and having 
chromium-plated tubular standards are spaced around 
the bar. 


Club Lounge 


The interior of the club lounge is finished in English 
brown oak, with a ceiling of ivory enamel. Chairs and 
settees upholstered in coral leather are arranged in 
groups. The floor is covered with a brown carpet, di- 
vided into squares by red lines. The curtain colors 
harmonize with the furnishings. 

An electric glow fire is also set in the center of the 
cross partition at the opposite end of the lounge from 
the brake compartment and, with a settee and easy chairs 
suitably arranged, gives a fireside effect to this end of 
the car. 


Kitchen Car 


The kitchen car is between the two dining cars. The 
corridor is finished in Bakelite, the lower panels blue, 
and the upper panels cream, with a dividing line of red 
between. The ceiling is in white Bakelite. The floor 
covering is blue and white to tone with the walls. The 
interiors of the pantries, kitchen, and staff compart- 
ment are lined with gray and white mottled Bakelite 
panels, with white Bakelite ceilings. 

The kitchen equipment includes a solid-fuel cooking 
range and boiler of a new design, finished in black 
enamel and chromium plate. Water in the tea boiler 
and hot-water-supply tank above the cooking range is 
heated by steam coils fed from the steam boiler adjacent 
to the kitchen sinks. The hot-plate cupboard alongside 
the cooking range is also heated by steam from the 
boiler. About 450 gallons of water are carried in the 
supply tanks. 

The fuel used is coal with an automatic gravity feed 
to the hearths and is contained in a hopper fitted on the 
top of the boiler and cooking range, respectively. When 
in position, each hopper is housed in an air-sealed cham- 
ber, and each is accessible from the corridor. Spares 
ready charged with fuel are carried in a convenient posi- 
tion in the corridor, and the process of replacing an 
empty hopper with a fully charged one can be quickly 
and easily effected. Hinged doors to fold back level 
with the corridor partition are fitted at the back of the 
cooking range and boiler. Each hopper contains about 
28 Ib. of fuel, and is sealed by a removable bottom plate 
which is not withdrawn until the hopper is in position. 
Forced draft is used for the fires, the boiler and cooking- 
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range flues being connected with an electric fan at their 
junction. The steam pressure in the boiler is controlled 
by a thermostatically operated damper situated in the 
flue. 

The refrigerators in the kitchen and in two of the 
pantries are of the Frigidaire type. 


Sleeping Car 


The sleeping car was built in 1936 and was with- 
drawn from traffic to accompany the train to America. 





Interior of the Third-Class Dining Car 


It has a welded steel underframe and six-wheel trucks 
of the standard L. M. S. design. The body framing 
consists of wood posts secured by steel sockets which 
are welded to the underframe and steel angle side plate. 
The body sides, ends, and roof are covered with 16 
S. W. G. steel panels, the latter being welded to steel 
angle carlines. There are twelve berths, in single bed 
rooms with communicating doors between alternate pairs 
of rooms. There is a lavatory and an attendants’ com- 
partment. From the latter, light refreshments and hot 
beverages can be served. Travel between London and 
Glasgow by first-class sleeping car is said to cost 4.48 
cents per mile. 


Electrical Equipment 


The electrical supply is obtained from generators sus- 
pended from the carriage underframe and driven by belt 
from the axles. On the more heavily loaded coaches 
the generating sets are in duplicate. The equipment is 
of the Wolverton type, developed and patented by the 
L. M. S. and manufactured in its own shops. A single 
12-cell Exide-Ironclad type battery is used on each car. 
To save weight, equipment components have been pro- 
duced in aluminum wherever practicable. The lighting 
throughout the train is under the control of the guard. 
Lighting fixtures have been designed to conceal the 
source of light. 

In the dining cars illumination is mainly indirect by 
means of fixtures along the center of the ceiling which 
project the light onto the ceiling. The undersides of 


these fittings are in the form of a tray having louvered 
openings beneath each lamp, thereby permitting some 
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direct, but obscured lighting. Lamps over each window 
supplement the lighting for the dining tables. 

In the cocktail lounge, alcove decorative wall panels 
supplement the lighting from a similar ceiling fitting. 
A circular fixture of opal glass, with metal louvers, illum- 
inates the bar. 

In the club car there is a combination of circular ceil- 
ing fixtures and wall brackets. 

The corridor compartments are illuminated by brackets 
in the standard position for local reading, with a fitting 
on the side wall, over the entrance door, for general 
lighting, the distribution from: which is indirect. The 
brackets are so louvered that no direct light can strike 
the eyes of the passengers and can be individually con- 
trolled. A dimming switch reduces the intensity of the 
general lighting for night travel. 


Heating and Ventilation 


Heating and ventilating are by means of Stone’s pres- 
sure heating and ventilating system. The equipment con- 
sists of a unit suspended on the underframe containing 
a motor-driven fan, a steam-heating coil, and motor- 
operated regulating gear, together with primary and sec- 
ondary air filters, the latter being of the viscous type. 
Control of temperature is automatic through the medium 
of a compensating thermostat panel which maintains any 


One of the Brake Compartments 


predetermined coach temperature over wide fluctuations 
of atmospheric temperature. The air is distributed 
throughout the coach by a system of ducting and is dis- 
charged at a very low velocity at floor level. Vents in 
the coach roof remove the air and are of such capacity 
that a light pressure is maintained within the coach 
whereby drafts are precluded. A complete air change 
is effected every five to six minutes. Special provision 
is made for rapid preheating of the coaches and for auto- 
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matic stoppage of the circulating fan in the event of a 
failure of the steam supply during cold weather. 

In the first-class sleeping car, ventilating and heating 
are effected by Thermotank equipment. The ventilating 





Consist, Seating Capacity, Lengths and Weights of the Body Units 
of the L.M.S. Coronation Scot 


: Seating Length, Weight 
Consist capacity ft.-in. Ib. 
Corridor first-brake 16 } 123-8" 608* 
Corridor first-class 24f ocCcCtcccrttttt 
Corridor first-lounge 28 ; De 123-8* 136.528* 
First-class diner UMM aches erste ae 
Kitchen unit Sh A 9 5 Ree UPe UL Ee 123-8* 19.940* 
Third-class diner Pena ys te 
First-class sleeper DR, Rinineeina keene 72-8 98,560 
Club saloon-brake IN BORE OS 63-11% 70,364 

Total (exclusive of locomotive) .......... 506-914 588,000 
Weight of single cars of similar layout. ......cccevecccvccnes 648,816 
Saving in weight with new equipment ..............0+006- ; 60,816 


* Articulated units. 





unit is housed above the vestibule ceiling and, through 
separate ducts, supplies heated air and air at atmospheric 
temperature to a punkah louver in each sleeping berth. 
Through adjustment of the louver, the temperature of 
the air delivered to the berth can be regulated to the 
wishes of the individual passenger. All air is cleaned 
by filters of the viscous type. There are ceiling, mirror 
and bed lights, the latter of the dimming type. Bell 
communication is available between each berth and the 
car attendant. 


Communication 


Communication between the. passenger compartments 
and the kitchen-car pantries is by means of telephones. 
Each compartment has a hand-combination telephone re- 
cessed into the body side wall below the window. De- 
pression of a key on the instrument lights a lamp and 
gives an audible call in the pantry to which the telephone 
is connected. The lamp indicates to the attendant the 
coach from which the call has originated. In the dining 
compartments and the club car, bell pushes summon the 
dining-car attendants. 

Provision for emergency stops is made in each com- 
partment by a pull chain which passes through a recess 
in the outside wall of the compartment above the win- 
dow. This opens a valve which admits air to the vacuum- 
brake train pipe. An indicator in the vestibule of each 
car normally shows a white disc behind a glass panel 
which is replaced by a red disc when the emergency stop 
valve in that car has been operated. It can be restored 
to its normal indication and, at the same time, the valve 
reseated by a few turns of a key in the hands of a guard. 

Particulars of the locomotive will appear in a later 
issue. 





SEVENTEEN LOCOMOTIVES, including 15 Diesel-electrics for 
domestic service and two steam for export, were shipped by the 
country’s principal manufacturing plants during February, ac- 
cording to reports received by the Department of Commerce’s 
Bureau of the Census. This is one better than February, 1938’s 


16 which included 11 steam and five Diesel-electrics, all for 
domestic service. The total for the first two months: of this 
year was 40, as compared with 51 for the same period in 1938. 

Unfilled orders at the close of February totaled 116 locomo- 
tives, including 45 steam, 21 electrics and 40 Diesel-electrics for 


domestic service, and four steam, four electrics and two Diesel- 
electrics for export; at the end of February, 1938, unfilled orders 
were reported for 159 locomotives, including 100 steam, 26 elec- 
trics and 30 Diesel-electrics for domestic service and three steam 
for export. 

The foregoing figures do not include locomotives built in 
road shops, or “self-propelled cars of any description.” 


rail- 





Counting the Cost of Special 
Switching Service’ 


Railroad officers should acquaint traffic men with the 
difficulties of unusual terminal operations 


By L. D. Owen 


Vice-President, Westland Warehouses 


NORMOUS expenses are involved when shippers 
E fail to pre-arrange their program so as to afford 

railroads adequate advance notice of car and other 
service requirements. There is a wide difference in the 
relationship between the shipper and the transportation 
agency and that prevailing between the manufacturer 
and the buyer when agreements are being negotiated 
concerning prices, methods and time of delivery. 

For example, the manufacturer and the buyer sit 
down together, discuss and pre-arrange all conditions in- 
cident to production, agreed program of delivery and 
prices of the merchandise involved. The price to the 
buyer is perhaps in the largest measure influenced up- 
ward or downward if the buyer can accommodate his 
distribution or consumption program to that of the 
manufacturer. In other words, if the manufacturer must 
speed up his plant operation, the expense becomes heavier 
and the prices correspondingly higher. On the other 
hand, when both the manufacturer and the buyer are 
willing to make concessions to their mutual interest, it 
has a direct bearing upon the sales price. 

Contrast this with similar relationships between the 
shipper and the railroad. All too frequently the shipper 
is prone to take advantage of competitive conditions and 
demand special forms of service which could be avoided 
through a pre-arranged and orderly schedule of operation, 
and the practice of exacting certain forms of special 
service from the railroads is becoming an increasingly 
difficult problem. 


Equipment Becoming More Diversified 


Not so long ago the superstructure of freight cars was 
of substantially the same dimensions. In those days, 
all box cars were alike and varied little in physical fit- 
ness. <A large percentage of them were known and ex- 
pected to admit rain, dust and other foreign matter in 
varying degrees, and commodities were protected ac- 
cordingly. The situation today is entirely changed. Box 
cars vary from 36 to over 50 ft. and gondolas from 30 
to over 65 ft. in length. Refrigerator cars have equal 
variations as to dimensions, type of ‘insulation, ventila- 
tion and other necessary adjuncts. 

Further, it is only a few years since the average rail- 
road yard, including industrial tracks, was more or less 
isolated and the switching locomotive and the road train 
were enabled to work out definite programs and schedules 
of operation. Today this particular plan of yard opera- 
tion is handicapped by a maze of highway crossings 
which have become necessary after and not before the 
building of the tracks. In many instances, such handi- 


*From an address delivered recently before a meeting of the Pacific 
Coast Transportation Advisory Board. 


caps to rail operation could not be foreseen and cannot 
now be corrected, except at enormous expense. 

Notwithstanding these tremendous obstacles, care- 
fully studied plans, based on constant observation, have 
developed expert knowledge and supervision of yard 
operation to the extent that switching locomotives and 
road trains may move over the intricate system of tracks 
on well-ordered, pre-arranged schedules. That these 
schedules often fail, thus increasing the cost of opera- 
tion, is not always the fault of the road; all too frequently 
the shipper is responsible for such operating failures. 

In a well-organized freight yard, empty equipment is 
concentrated at certain strategic points where it is in- 
spected, and otherwise conditioned, then marked as to 
fitness for commodity loading, and is finally made up in 
the yard trains, every car being marked to the industry 
or industrial track to meet specific orders which are on 
file; each car is arranged in the train so as to reduce 
switching to the minimum. As an example, cars in- 
tended for the first industry on the outbound trip are 
placed next to the engine, so as to avoid having to move 
the entire cut, conserving not only the time but fuel, 
lubrication and other items of engine operation. 

These slight economies are highly necessary, because 
our investigation shows that it costs approximately $15 
per hour to operate a switching locomotive. As a rule, 
these engines leave from a specific part of the yard on 
a precise schedule, which has been calculated on the 
basis of past experience. It would be quite possible 
for them to maintain orderly schedules if the supervisory 
forces should refuse to perform any service other than 
the pre-arranged schedule contemplated. 

May I illustrate some of the interruptions to these 
schedules which would otherwise be as accurate as that 
of the road train: Shipper ABC received a telegraphic 
order during the night for a carload of material requir- 
ing a 50-ft. box car for immediate loading. The ship- 
ping department, on receipt of this telegram, immediately 
advised the yardmaster of the serving road of his needs. 
This industry is located three miles from the starting 
point of the yard train which would serve the industry 
about 12 o’clock noon, but to meet the needs of this ship- 
per, the engine was uncoupled from the cars intended 
for other industries also waiting to be served, and made 
a special trip to shipper ABC, spotted the car and re- 
turned to its regular assignment. This round trip of six 
miles, due to the maze of highway crossings and other 
delays incident to a crowded yard, required two hours. 
It is reasonable to assume that this special trip cost not 
less than $30, and we found that the total revenue from 
the car that was placed was less than $50. 

In another case similar to the above, we found that 
after the special trip had been made, the empty car that 
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was placed was not loaded during the day, but ultimately 
accumulated $9 in demurrage while empty. In still an- 
other similar case and involving a different shipper, we 
found that the shipping department admitted having over- 
looked ordering the car. In fact, these oversights were 
found to be amazingly frequent. 

In another request for special service, we found that 
after the switch engine arrived with the type of car 
that had been ordered, the shipping department dis- 
covered that the car was not large enough, although it 
met every specification in the car order which had been 
filed orally with the yardmaster. In this particular case, 
it was necessary to take the empty back to the storage 
yard three miles away and locate another car ; the switch- 
ing required in getting this car out required 1 hr. and 
30 min. This time, when added to that of the two round- 
trips to this industry, aggregated five hours, and cost 
approximately $75. This involved a transcontinental 
shipment, but there was little left of the division of the 
through rate earned by the switching line. 

In the latter case, and this is typical of many, it was 
necessary to order out an additional yard engine to do 
the work that would have been done by the engine that 
was taken out of the regular service to perform this 
special service for an individual shipper. This relief 
engine cost the railroad a minimum of $72, because, 
whether it did one hour or two hours work, it was 
necessary to pay the crew for a minimum of eight hours. 
These are not extreme but typical cases, many of which 
could be avoided. 


A Growing Evil 


The practice of industry expecting railroads to _per- 
form special types of service is growing to alarming pro- 
portions, due to the varying types of cars available and 
to more scientific loading practices which require definite 
types of cars, but the industrial executive who is con- 
stantly on the alert for opportunities to reduce freight 
bills is unaware, first, of the frequency of these special 
forms of service, and, second, of their cost, and perhaps 
we should add a third—that, if he knows about them, he 
is unaware that they are, in many cases, due to over- 
sights on the part of his shipping department. 

The supervisory forces of each industry should care- 
fully investigate each case where special switching service 
is ordered by the shipping department. How many 
shipper executives, after a contract has been made with 
the buyer, would stop their machinery, running on a 
regular schedule for other customers, to fill an order, be- 
cause of an oversight on the part of one of his cus- 
tomers? If this shipper executive were willing and 
should accommodate this indivdual buyer at the in- 
convenience of others, would he do so without expecting 
an increase in the established price? Would he not 
charge for this extra service on a cost-plus basis ? 

These same considerations apply in connection with 
special services being exacted from the railroads; yet 
they are expected to perform these special services with- 
out additional charge. They do not ask for cost plus— 
they do these things to meet emergencies; yet many of 
these requests are not based on actual emergencies but 
are caused by failure on the part of the industrial ship- 
ping organizations to pre-arrange their distribution pro- 
grams carefully. 

In making our inquiries on this subject, one yard- 
inaster of long experience stated that if all service re- 
‘juirements, such as car replacements, extra switching 
id other yard work necessary to industrial operation 
senerally, were anticipated from 24 to 48 hr. in advance, 
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the cost of yard operation could be decreased from 10 
to 25 per cent. If such a program of analyzing require- 
ments in advance and co-operating fully with the yard- 
master in performing switching services could reduce the 
cost even 5 or 1 per cent, it is worthy of the consideration 
of the shipper who is perpetually seeking ways and means 
of reducing freight rates. 

All of the cost angles must be considered. To illus- 
trate further: Car orders filed in advance reduce condi- 
tioning expenses, for they permit this work to be per- 
formed in an orderly manner. Such action reduces the 
number of cars required to be held at terminals in an- 
ticipation of orders; it reduces track storage facilities, 
because cars now standing in storage would be kept 
moving in revenue service in a more orderly and sys- 
tematic manner, thereby decreasing property ownership, 
hence capital investment. 

Practically every industrial concern owns and oper- 
ates a fleet of trucks to meet plant operating require- 
ments. It is the industrial traffic manager’s job to obtain 
the highest efficiency from these trucks and drivers. He 
can only accomplish this by pre-arranging their schedules 
of operation in such a way as to avoid every phase of 
lost motion. He checks one driver against another to 
determine the extent that comparable units of service are 
obtained from each one of them. He maintains checks 
of relative fuel consumption and takes credit for all other 
increases in efficiency. Yet, these same men who so 
carefully avoid all forms of lost motion frequently ask 
for special switching from the roads, which could be 
avoided by a_ systematically pre-arranged operating 
program. 

In making this investigatiori, we have no quarrel with 
the industrial traffic manager. As a matter of fact, we 
have found that the vast majority of these men are ex- 
perts, and what was referred to many years ago as a 
shipping department has become so important to tlie 
average industrial concern that the heads of these de- 
partments have become members of the executive staff. 
Indeed, industrial traffic management may be dignified 
as a profession. The men who hold these positions not 
only have expert knowledge in tariff application, but 
their general knowledge of transportation affairs must 
be equal to that of the average railroad officer. 

With this background, it is only necessary to ac- 
quaint these men with the increasing proportions to 
which these special forms of service have grown, to 
reduce them to the lowest possible minimum. On the 
other hand, we have found railroad yard employees uni- 
formly courteous and obliging. The old-time boomer 
switchman has disappeared and his place has been taken 
by men who are not only experts in their knowledge of 
yard operation, but they are actually service salesmen, 
and our investigation has led us to wonder if these men 
are not perhaps over-obliging. In their efforts to serve 
and control traffic for their respective lines, do they not 
all too frequently say “Yes” when the answer to re- 
quests for special service, especially when the 
are high, should be “No?” 

This problem can be clearly stated and traffic man- 
agers generally would like an opportunity to co-operate, 
but have you as railroad operators called this matter to 
the attention of traffic managers in a proper manner? 
It is a question of salesmanship on the part of those repre- 
sentatives of the railroads who can sell the idea properly. 
Not only should the problem of terminal operation, but 
other details of management as well should receive the 
consideration of railroad operators and be passed over to 
a public relations department to deal with in a way 
comparable to the methods employed by other great in- 
dustrial organizations of our country. 


costs 






$678,322,000 for Rail Supplies 
and Equipment in 1938 


Severity of decline in buying last year confirmed by final reports— 
First figures for 1939 show sharp upturn 


and equipment were purchased by or for the rail- 

roads of the United States in 1938. These figures 
include approximately $357,192,000 of materials from 
manufacturers and $74,006,000 of equipment, or a total 
of approximately $431,198,000 of purchases from manu- 
facturers. They include also approximately $247,124,000 
for fuel. These total purchases show a decline of ap- 
proximately $460,950,000, or 52 per cent from the pur- 
chases made in 1937 for materials and equipment from 
manufacturers, and a decline of approximately $505,852,- 
000, or 43 per cent from the expenditures made in 
1937 for materials, fuel and equipment. 

Railway buying, however, has been increasing since 
last July and the purchases of materials, exclusive of fuel 
and equipment, from manufacturers in both January, 
1939, and February were approximately 29 per cent 
larger than in January, 1938, and 65 per cent larger 
than in July, 1938. 

In these figures the Railway Age has summarized its 

own calculations and those of the Bureau of Railway 
' Economics, A. A. R., as to the volume of railway buying 
in 1938 and analyzed records now available as to railway 
buying for last year. While this paper’s final index of 
expenditures made by Class I railroads last year for ma- 
terials and supplies differs only by 0.6 per cent from the 
preliminary estimate it published on January 7 and less 
than 0.1 per cent from the corresponding total just com- 
puted by the Bureau of Railway Economics, the calcula- 
tions remove any uncertainty as to the severity of the de- 
clines in railway buying last year. Our totals have also 
been extended to include purchases by short lines and 


sin MATELY $678,322,000 of materials, fuel 


switching and terminal companies, as well as to sub- 
divide Class I railway buying regionally. 

The compilations of purchases for the year 1938 are 
based on more or less completely classified statements 
of purchases reported by railroads operating more than 
95 per cent of the Class I mileage, supplemented by 
special reports from approximately 200 separately-oper- 
ated short lines, switching and terminal companies and 
this paper’s revised records of orders placed by the rail- 
roads in 1937 for cars and locomotives. Materials pur- 
chased represent the delivered cost of materials received 
by the railroads in the year from commercial firms, but 
exclude bills for heat, light, electrical energy and serv- 
ices, undeterminable amounts of materials furnished by 
contractors of railroad construction and also unreported 
purchases made by or for railroad-controlled bus and 
trucking companies. The purchases of equipment repre- 
sent orders for cars and locomotives from builders, in- 
cluding Pullman cars, and are valued on the basis of the 
average prices of each type of equipment. Materials 
and equipment for locomotives and cars built in railroad 
shops are included in the materials reported by the rail- 
roads. 


$431,198,000 from Manufacturers 


Materials and supplies and fuel purchased by the Class 
I railroads in 1938 totaled $582,811,000, as compared 
with $979,768,000 in 1937. Corresponding purchases 
by short lines and switching companies totaled $21,505,- 
000, as compared with $31,085,000 in 1937. New cars 
and locomotives ordered from builders totaled approxi- 
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mately $74,006,000,* as compared with $173,320,000 in 


1937. Approximately $222,594,000 of equipment was 
ordered in 1936, $35,696,000 in 1935, $66,850,000 in 
1934, and $397,121,000 in 1929. As compared with 
$431,198,000 of material and equipment purchased by all 
the railroads from manufacturers in 1938, approximately 





Annual Purchases — Supplies and Equipment — 12 Months 


Materials Equipment 


received ordered Total Total 
from from from including 
mfrs. mfrs. mfrs. Fuel* fuel 
(000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
Crass I Roaps 
Ae $991,795 $397,121 $1,388,916 $336,805 $1,725,721 
rr 727,223 146,471 873,694 308,277 1,181,971 
are 451,651 28,873 480,524 243,349 723,873 
Se eer 268,100 2,623 270,723 177,000 447,723 
 . ee 266,846 5,857 272,703 180,904 453,607 
Malad & Kaoru sets 395,012 66,850 461,862 209,488 671,350 
1935 365,830 5,696 401,526 228,720 630,246 
See ee 555,8417f 222,594 778,435 266,463 1,044,898 
eee 697,4027 173,320 870,722 282,366 1,153,088 
|. ere 343,033 417,039 239,778 656,817 
ALL RAILROADS 
ee 573,569 222,594 796,163 275,637 1,071,800 
Eee 718,828 173,320 892,148 292,026 1,184,174 
eats ea eka eae 357,192 74,006+ 431,198 247,124 678,322 


*Coal and fue! oil. 


tIncludes undistributed purchases for equipment and electrification on the 
Pennsylvania. 





$892,148,000 was obtained in 1937, while the correspond- 
ing purchases totaled $796,163,000 in 1936, $270,723,000 
in 1932 and $1,388,916,000-in 1929. 

Compared with $678,322,000 spent in 1938 for ma- 
terial, fuel and equipment, the all-railroad (Class I, short 
line and switching roads) total was $1,184,174,000 in 
1937, $1,071,800,000 in 1936 and $1,725,721,000 in 1929. 

The fuel bill of al/ the railroads in the United States, 
as nearly as it can be determined from the reported 
figures, totaled $251,284,000 in 1938, as compared with 
$303,199,000 in 1937. In last year’s total there was in- 
cluded approximately $186,472,000 of bituminous coal, 
as compared with $223,550,000 in 1937; $54,635,000 of 
fuel oil, as compared with $67,175,000 in 1937; and 
a of gasoline, as compared with $5,437,000 in 
1937, 

Purchases of forest products totaled approximately 
$60,435,000 in 1938, as compared with $108,781,000 in 








January Purchases — Mi:‘erials and Supplies 

Other Total 

Fuel Rail Crossties Material Total less fuel 

(000) (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 

1929, $31,275 $14,400 $9,819 $57,006 $112,500 $81,225 
ee 31,235 9,215 10,375 61,675 112,500 81,265 
. ae 23,280 5,004 7,953 34,763 71,000 47,720 
ae 17,500 1,652 2,400 19,948 41,500 24,000 
1933. 16,083 420 1,945 16,555 35,003 18,920 
1934 17,320 1,542 2,063 23,873 44,798 24,478 
re 20,800 965 2,080 21,605 45,450 24,650 
21,859 1,107 3,027 29,656 55,649 33,790 
26,054 3,128 3,923 46,862 79,967 $3,913 
1938 22,146 1,511 4,018 26,444 54,119 31,973 
1939 24,413 530 2,673 37,773 65,389 40,975 
1937. In this total was $40,308,000 of cross-ties, as 


compared with $61,577,000 in 1937; and $4,854,000 of 
switch and bridge ties, as compared with $7,069,000 in 
1937. Only $13,059,000 was spent for timber and 
lumber, as compared with $36,351,000 in 1937. Last 
year’s purchases of forest products included approxi- 
mately $2,100,000 of posts, poles and piling. 

Purchases of materials of iron and steel last year 
totaled only $157,764,000, as compared with $365,344,000 
in 1937. In this total was $24,355,000 of delivered rail, 
as compared with $45,700,000 of delivered rail in 1937. 





_" Includes $8,734,157 undistributed expenditures for equipment and 
electrification on the Pennsylvania. 
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Over $5,000,000 of this rail appears to have been second- 
hand. Purchases of wheels, tires and axles totaled $16,- 
623,000 in 1938, as compared with $31,202,000 in 1937. 
Frogs, switches and crossings totaled $5,628,000, as com- 
pared with $14,015,000 in 1937; and only $17,569,000 
was spent for track fastenings, as compared with $37,- 
224,000 in 1937. 

Other purchases of iron and steel last year included 
$7,658,000 of bar iron and steel, as compared with $31,- 
896,000 in 1937; $5,974,000 of car and locomotive forg- 
ings and shapes, as compared with $21,723,000 in 1937; 





Supplies from Manufacturers — Class I Railroads 1938 


Per 
Per cent 

De- cent of 
crease de- oper. 

from crease rev. 
1937 1938 1937 1938 1938 

Akron, Canton & Young... $232,235 $121,900 $110,335 48 7.1 
| reps eee ere 3,227,839 1,419,134 1,808,705 58 9.2 
Ann Arbor.. 389,746 180,004 209,742 54 . 
Ata. & W. Pt. ‘Lines. 1,514,135 739,892 774,863 50 10.9 
A, T&S. F. 38,224,513 13,325,899 24,898,614 65 8.7 
A.B. &C 831,446 591,590 239.876 29 17.5 
8 ft ree 7,225,772 604,072 8 16.5 
3 Se ee eee 28,605,499 6,169,787 22,435,712 78 4.5 
Bangor & Aroostook....... 944,951 1,076,673 +131,722 +14 19.2 
0) ee ee 1,822,196 909,600 912,596 50 10.5 
Boston & Albany. . oe ee 1,471,518 630,598 30 10.3 
Boston & Maine.. 4,889,729 2,486,295 2,403,434 49 6.2 
Burlington-Rock Island . 57,140 90,985 33,845 59 6.3 
Cambria & Indiana. . oe 111,103 96,744 14,359 138.0 
CORE. CF Gis ccc cccscccss. “SC 1,758,274 1,491,386 46 12.0 
Cent. of N. J.. 3,162,487 2,419,648 742,839 23 8.2 
Central Vermont. 1,002,333 675,491 326,842 S32 13.6 
Chesa. & Ohio. 13,545,846 9,772,110 3,773,736 27 9.2 
Cy a ee cceeaw~ sguene 1,325,321 1,067,854 45 9.3 
a Se eee: 599,894 392,160 207,734 as #1.2 
a Sh ene 9,336,075 9,295,601 50 11.4 
Cy. B.D. ccc ccc ccwcnces Bpeeeeon 10:036,035 15,060,016 61 10.7 
ae 2 ee eee 796,318 926,625 54 9.5 
et eee 10,936,662 3,543,382 24 14.0 
C. St. P. M. & O . 3,199,673 1,833,418 1,366,255 43 11.0 
Clinchfield...... 741,312 601,604 139,708 19 10.1 
Colo. & Sou. 1,059,692 597,851 461,841 43 9.3 
Col. & Gr.... 303,245 169,434 133,811 44 13.2 
Delaware & Hudson. 4,371,750 1,572,655 2,799,095 64 7.4 
See eee 6,843,437 3,090,546 3,752,891 54 7.0 
*D. & R. G. W 7,052,517 2,502,625 4,549,892 64 10.6 
Detroit & Mackinac. — 117,796 73,653 44,143 39 8.4 
Detr. & Tol. Shore Line. ... 155,471 108,985 46,486 300 4.1 
| 2 Sere ee 930,443 434,253 496,190 53 8.6 
D.M.& I. R 2,424,316 917,628 1,506,688 62 10.1 
OS Serer 373,730 272,377 101,353 27 «14.9 
= 3 ° ee eee 2,658,770 874,775 1,783,995 67 ee 
OSs Aenea eae 10,270,084 7,158,555 3,111,529 30 9.8 
Florida East CM csv cus 1,202,378. 810,387 391,991 32. 8.5 
i, = 2 6 ae 922,771 857,667 65,124 70 13.2 
ee a eee 231,606 133,600 98,006 42 12.0 
Great Northern........... 13,879,592 8,116,270 5,763,322 41 10.2 
Green Bay & Western...... 419,939 266,931 153,008 oe 27.4 
Gulf, Mobile & Nor.. 1,330,216 638,456 691,760 52 9.8 
Illinois Central. . rr ee 9,995,567 7,080,367 41 9.5 
Kansas City Southern. ..... 1,985,298 940,570 1,044,728 53 tia 
Lake Super. & Ish......... 218,279 95,774 122,505 56 8.1 
Lehigh & Hud. Riv.. 170,035 101,936 68,100 39 6.8 
=) = eee 508,107 201,696 306,411 60 5.9 
eS eee 5,799,227 3,005,316 2,793,911 48 ee 
Louisiana & Ark.. see 4,268,257 656,870 632,387 50 10.7 
*Louisville & Nashville...... 11,993,492 7,800,635* 4,192,857 35 069.8 
Me. — = Port. Term.... 1,925,829 1,115,870 809,959 42 10.0 
M. & St. aoe 1,473,682 1,070,686 402,996 a ee 
M. St. P. e's: Ss. 'M.. ... $3,440,554 2,575,962 664,592 9 16.5 
8 a ne 238,117 69,033 169,084 71 8.7 
eee 150,486 126,977 23,509 is WF 
*Missouri- Kansas-Texas..... 3,771,321 2,164,501 1,606,820 43 7.8 









? Central Western 
$132, 720,005 
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A Comparison Between the Purchases Made by Railroads in the 
Month of January Each Year for Material and Fuel 


Supplies from Manufacturers — Class I Railroads 1938 — Continued 


Per 

Per cent 

De- cent of 

crease de- oper 

from crease rev. 
1937 1938 1937 1938 1938 
Missouri Pacific........... 21,826,080 14,979,411 6,846,669 32. «14.0 
Mobile & Ohio............ 1,943,091 1,489,316 453,775 23 13.0 
Monongahela... .....6065.. 348,709 136,507 212,202 61 4.0 
MN © arcs hecesa wre vdiors 232,246 176,735 55,511 24 10.5 
ORM ies 1a in ais ode we tears 60,636,396 27,582;725 33,053,671 55 8.8 
TE MR Ba cass erewis-es 2,246,692 1,481,840 764,852 34 10.9 
Nevada Northern 121,958 80,343 41,615 34 «14.1 
Ras: ft ‘ 4,976,168 2,939,671 2,036,497 41 8.1 
eo OS A 12,405,201 7,371,598 5,033,603 40 9.8 
Oe ALS rere $12,315 430,757 81,558 16 6.7 
Norfolk & Western ...... 14,908,561 10,295,335 4,613,226 31 13.3 
Northern Pacific ...... 12,075,321 8,271,111 3,804,210 32. «14.5 
a rrr 66,589,063 19,112,007 47,477,056 71 5.0 
Pere Marquette .......... 4,229,447 2,799,238 1,430,209 34 10.9 
Pitts. & Shawmut eobvpenserd 160,077 84,430 75,647 47 17.5 
Pitts., Shawmut & Nor.. 133,910 58,013 75,897 56 6.5 
Reading SEE DOS REY 7,053,645 2,639,877 4,413,768 62 5.5 
oS eee eee eee 431,319 182,446 248,873 58 6.2 
SS errr errr he 802,267 623,960 43 10.4 
Northwestern Pacific....... 516,631 353,327 163,304 2 214.7 
sou. Pac-Fee. Sys. ....... 21,070,733 16,616,453 4,454,280 21 10.9 
el ES re 9,370,876 6,462,485 2,908,391 31 14.4 
*St. L. Southwestern........ 3,159,985 1,601,848 1,558,137 50 «8.7 
ree 20,346,653 12,388,371 7,958,282 39 10.6 
Seaboard Air Line......... 8,198,354 5,443,086 2,755,268 3s 6135 
Spokane International : 78,931 71,394 7,537 10 9.6 
. Se eee 1,276,964 820,038 456,926 36 «10.0 
Tennessee Central......... 514,173 230,709 283,464 55 10.1 
<a Boe 2 aoe ar ee 6,122,094 3,516,390 2,605,704 42 8.4 
Texas & oe 4,979,035 2,743,431 2,235,604 45 10.4 
Union Pacific Sys.......... 37,835,552 14,808,327 13,027,225 35 10.0 
PICS Dat Sc aise SG 249,106 54,193 194,913 78 7.9 
a rene are 3,816,808 2,923,014 893,794 ka 
OO eee 8,460,479 4,197,635 4,262,844 50 10.3 
Western Maryland ....... 2,886,529 1,358,359 1,528,170 53 10.0 
Western Pacific........... 5,445,439 3,302,403 2,143,036 40 22.6 
Wheeling & Lake Erie..... 3,023,965 670,458 2,353,507 78 6.1 
Norfolk Southern.......... 1,088,128 597,314 490,814 45 13.5 
ee 1,415,526 323,510 1,092,016 78 10.8 


*Excludes freight and handling charges. 





$9,373,000 of signal, interlocking and telegraph and tele- 
phone materials, as compared with $19,254,000 in 1937, 
and $3,850,000 of bolts, nuts, washers, etc., as compared 
with $12,153,000 in 1937. Only $23,201,000 of loco- 
motive and car castings were purchased last year, as 
compared with $64,323,000 in 1937 ; $3,638,000 of track 
and roadway tools, as compared with $6,867,000 in the 
previous year ; and $2,780,000 of iron and steel pipe and 
fittings, as compared with $7,164,000 in the previous 
year. Approximately $2,245,000 was spent for hardware, 
and it has been estimated that this included $1 ,990,000 
of welding supplies. Purchases of air brake material 
last year totaled $6,971,000, as compared with $12,119,- 
000 in 1937. 

Lubricants, grease and other oil house products totaled 
$14,810,000, as compared with $19,969,000 in 1937, 
the total in 1938 including approximately $5,900,- 
000 of lubricating oil, $1,200,000 of illuminating oil, 
$1,850,000 of waste, and $1,850,000 of boiler compound. 

Approximately $14,848,000 was spent for journal bear- 
ings and other non-ferrous metals for last year, as com- 
pared with $28,272,000 in 1937. Purchases of electrical 
materials totaled $8,649,000, as compared with $17,812,- 
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000 in 1937. Purchases in 1938 also included $16,008,- 
000 of supplies for dining cars and restaurants, as com- 
pared with $20,028,000 in 1937; and $13,471,000 of sta- 
tionery and printing, as compared with $17,051,000 in the 
previous year. Approximately $21,440,000 was spent for 
glass, chemicals and similar materials, as compared with 
$32,903,000 in the previous year ; this total also included 
approximately $8,500,000 of chemicals and oils for timber 


treatment, $3,500,000 of paint and varnish and approxi- 
mately $6,500,000 of oxygen for oxy-acetylene welding 
and cutting. As nearly as can be estimated from incom- 
plete figures, approximately $1,500,000 was spent for 
automobiles and parts and $215,000 for automobile tires. 

The railroads last year purchased directly from pro- 
ducers approximately 86,000,000 tons of bituminous coal, 
1,350,000 tons of anthracite coal, 60,000,000 barrels of 








Purchases from Commercial Firms by Short Lines 


Other 

Fuel Materials Total 
Akron & Barberton Belt................... $16,099 $17,274 $33,373 
I oo an nel. 5 av ocala a HESS 1,758 1,095 2,853 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern............ 53,547 136,118 189,665 
tS Pir ics Seco extneneees eewrks 7,294 1,919 9,213 
ale ara oa ad aos card ile enian 168,753 704,525 873,278 
I Oo  cncccnnscecevenenes 42,127 119,570 161,697 
Allegheny & South Side.................... 2,688 5,778 8,466 
ev ecch oder cethek Ceusreae's 82,171 111,904 194,075 
ar eee ae owe te wees eae eels 16,739 10,286 27,025 
Asanens Harbor Terminal... ......2cccccces 1,003 28,797 29,800 


Atlanta & Saint Andrews Bay 
Atlantic & North Carolina......... 








Bath & Hammondsport...............-.+-- 2,561 1,692 11,1784 
OS rr 1,735 1,881 3,616 
NE SS Ee errr ree nica 467 467 
alae oan a nip lpi Kidde ow Ale eA 6S-b es 584 539 1,123 
Belt Railway of Chicago.................-:. 380,554 553,911 934,465 
a eco as 66 cne weenie wieee = 6,548 13,833 20,381 
I CO, oc cee tvcessseeenseees 20,797 89,795 110,592 
PTT ETE Tee 29,896 88,596 118,492 
eT A ae eee 16,100 7,400 23,500 
SE EE a csicecsaneceeenwes ee 24,748 23,754 48,502 
California Western & Navigation............ 25,237 38,700 63,937 
IS irc ns ctor Sabha res scene nes 44,211 47,351 91,562 
Camino, Placerville & Lake Tahoe.......... 2,525 5,973 8,498 
ee ie gia 5k ae anes 8 be EKO A 2,258 4,199 6,457 
se da eck s wae eames enee ues 13,825 13,825 
6a cio ts.4 bvlivk ex aaeawalse 4,073 11,425 15,498 
ee ee 11,869 9,692 21,561 
Chpeenmenne Westerin..... 2. ccc ccc cccecccces 10,663 18,073 15,136t 
Chestnut Ridge............. waa atin Otel 10,895 oe 10,895 
Chicago & Calumet River... ..............- 434 85 519 
Chicago & Western Indiana................ 128,694 427,121 555,815 
Ce OO OE ME cccvecccceceoceeies 4,659 148,224 152,883 
Chicago, South Shore & South Bend......... 3,761 187,681 191,442 
Chicago, West Pullman & Southern......... 35,551 28,761 71,181f 
Cincinnati Union Terminal................. 195,290 aia 589,895 
Colorado & Southeastern................-55 1,935 1,789 3,724 
CN Oe UIE. oc ce cco vcecesseres 28,511 47,287 75,798 
Columbia, Newberry & Laurens............. 24,730 39,479 64,209 
Cowlitz, Chehalis & Cascade............... 7,581 2,812 10,393 
EES EAR er eee ee 1,390 900 2,290 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania............... 18,841 19,104 37,945 
EEE errr 14,331 8,249 22,580 
es is ci vig Ga neds Vieleke ees 8,455 7,065 15,520 
ee ere 3,824 6,025 9,849 
Dardanelle & Russellville. . ae 2,388 1,432 3,820 
Davenport, Rock Island & Northwestern..... 1,292 18,071 19,363 
Denver & Intermountain................... eos 10,950 10,950 
OO Ter eee 88,967 33,594 122,561 
ig cw chee Sweats eeaewaie 72,896 71,912 144,808 
Duluth & Northeastern.................... 11,061 34,950 46,011 
TE gn occa cede tote sebes 1,807 43,418 45,225 
ee ee 1,324 305 1,629 
Pe ES Or I oo os ot cen s cee eleweve 1,474 1,061 2,535 
ee haa vs wn useccetetaw eee 1,290 1,313 2,603 
ee Du ie na ipidin whee eee 433 anes 433 
Escanaba & Lake Superior................. 7,777 13,475 21,252 
Fernwood, Columbia & Gulf................ 10,643 34,751 45,402 
Flemingsburg & Northern.................. 733 1,278 2,011 
Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern........ 144,881 137,062 281,943 
Fort Smith, Subiaco & Rock Island......... 500 3,000 3,500 
ED Ot I kccccnancceeciceses 9,073 4,559 13,632 
Galveston, Houston & Henderson........... 31,612 81,136 112,748 
ID GY UN, oc cc cccc cs cectesneess 1,398 3,457 4,855 
CN EE OEE g 6 cb cccccecccviveceeses 8,762 20151 28,913 
RRS RR 22,439 37,484 59,923 
Greenville & Northern....................- 2,443 2,444 4,887 
Greenwich & Johnsonville.................. 7,022 1,956 8,978 
a ao 4 enw: d die ee Ele ee 3,137 4,557 7,694 
I III, 0 6 she's ccceaceececoeies 1,521 4,476 6,007 
ea wa le wwe w ha ae ew eae 2,936 4,261 7,197 
eee er ee 73,283 215,714 288,997 
a a wy ice are we oe aD 32,768 36,401 67,169 
I I, ng ec cwnecdeecasewes 46,242 106,705 152,947 
Ironton of Pennsylvania.................-> 8,389 361 8,750 
BE eee 107,197 197,572 304,769 
amestown, Westfield & ere. Sewatkas 17,474 12,609 30,083 
Johnstown & Stony Creek ee. 8.722 10,191 
ee Gam iek on eekalkh wen 6,214 13,058 19,272 
ET MI oo cc uccesteceenenees 254,547 528,287 782,834 
I eo  occccccasdcunseeees 265,500 330,600 596,100 
BENE GE BID. oo 5 oc ccc ccccceesecs 17,786 32,660 50,446 
Lake Champlain & Moriah................. 18,588 5,152 23,740 
, ME co ctecccrceseseveves 44,180 12,571 56,751 
eee tasece vee beas 3,042 19,221 22,263 
Live Oak, Perry & Gulf.. io dee caromtareed 10,449 36,788 47,237 
Los Angeles Junction. 4 aged Se Saran 10,027 436 10,463 
Macon, Dublin & —"eaieinatnlgenan te ees 56,074 72,494 128,568 
Manistee & Northeastern.................. 13,194 17,189 30,383 
OS ear 800 6,550 23,050§ 
Manufacturers Junction.................... 2,526 16,752 17,475% 
Manufacturers (St. Louis).................. 32,362 66,813 71,740 
Maryland & + enema SES 2 23,200 58,964 61,094 
McCloud River. . CEPI EM er 5,430 51,932 
Midland Terminal. . Ses edad duke meee 66,352 56,801 123,153 


Minnesota & International................. 42,703 10,548 53,251 


and Switching and Terminal Companies in 1938* 








Other 

Fuel Materials Total 
ee 104,625 76,500 330,000 
Mississippi & Skuna Valley................. 5,208 9,443 15,1068 
NN ELE TTC 1,157 7,981 9,138 
Monongahela Connecting.................. 49,136 68,321 117,457 
Montana, Wyoming & Southern............ 3,403 14,177 17,582 
Moscow, ‘Camden & San Augustine.......... 3,151 2,743 5,894 
Murfreesboro-Nashville.................... 1,373 1,788 3,166 
Nacogdoches & Southern.............. maes 4,756 2,061 6,817 
Oe AE) eee 3,156 416 3,572 
New Jersey, Indiana & Illinois.............. 8,553 464 9,017 
New Orleans & Lower Coast iaianats 8,930 24,256 29,356* 
I ioaira cmecnKsees wone owen’ 32,285 171,059 203,344 
New York & Long Branch................. 5,742 13,513 19,256 
Norfolk & Portsmouth Belt................ 92,637 44,010 136,647 
Northwest Oklahoma................ecee0: 26,607 36,204 67,811° 
Northern Pacific Terminal................. 77,741 141,313 219,054 
NS SS eee 5,408 18,454 23,862 
North Louisiana & Gulf.................... 6,877 14,041 20,918 
Northwood & St. rene. a ree pee 9,792 4,222 14,010 
Ohio & Morenci. . err ror 2,010 2,010 7,010* 
Okmulgee & Northern ..........+.-..0ssee- 1,987 3,826 5,813 
Okolona, Houston & Calhoun City.......... 7,415 2,925 10,340 
Oregon & Northwestern..................-- 36,732 17,098 53,830 
Oregon, California & Eastern............... 58,899 6,034 64,933 
NE I i ro oi 4 dct sete es wierere wee 45,400 45,163 90,563 
RE SEN 6 os vec cecessvewnses 1,890 27,254 29,144 
hed ko. iaib Wainer owdie d eeeee 129,165 752,204 881,379 
ND ee eee 9,640 51,143 60,783 
i eee ee 75,889 219,442 295,331 
Piedmont & Northern................-200: 1,111 182,728 183,839 
ee nites 4,454 4,454 
Pittsburgh, Allegheny & McKees Rocks...... 707 203 910 
Pittsburgh-Youghiogheny.................. 124 4,251 4,375 
Port Townsend Southern................... amr 4,030 4,030 
Prescott & Northwestern................... 4,229 8,579 12,808 
NS Ne hak os shi ihegs hirer aaSe ere ws '¥s owes 9,393 19,692 29,085 
ESS ee ee 7,575 7,327 14,902 
SEE OE CONOR. oi iconic ic ew deer erees 2,967 2,319 5,286 
I ak eh. cbie ova eee den © O16 38,245 58,831 97,076 
Rockdale, Sandow & Southern.............. 838 812 1,650 
ON eee 7,091 15,867 71,573** 
St. Louis & Hannibal 7,632 11,908 19,540 
Nee 2,616 13,253 15,869 
St. Louis Refrigerator Car................:. 713° 225,220 225,933 
St. Louis & Troy alah iisavin Sela ortho on 889 921 1,810 
San Luis Valley ‘niees. ie ER Pee eer s 4,000 11,647 15,647 
Sand Springs (Electric) .........0.0.5sccee. 24,954 23,971 48,925 
NN rr te 70,009 75,274 145,283 
0 er 14,165 1,490 15,655 
SE ee 9,938 13,212 23,150 
Southern New York (Electric).............. 5,528 5,677 11,205 
Sout Cemmahe TEVMMGl. ... ..ccccsscccceses 24,590 17,546 42,136 
Stockton Terminal & Eastern............... 1,283 1,110 2,392 
ee a iene cn neo oon wes 9,465 49,500 58,966 
Susquehanna & New York................. 22,845 19,907 42,752 
I ntiGn ta heat en 84 0 o6'0-9 9.60% 13,678 13,219 26,897 
Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia............. 19,385 50,391 69,776 
Tennessee & North Carolina................ 4,800 6,064 10,864 
Terminal Railway Alabama State Docks..... 18,611 29,763 48,374 
eee a ccs ecscnesntaines 574,249 757,809 1,332,058 
po a ee 10,200 30,650 y 
I I ayo 5i so 6.06 tdiec cee wwelests 9,920 16,664 26,584 
Toledo & Indiana (Electric)................ aid 3,116 3,116 
, EE Pe 59,257 48,640 107,897 
pS a ree 12,687 16,319 29,006 
ee Tree §,523 28,416 33,939 
Tucson, Cornelia & Gila Bend.............. 7,992 6,863 14,855 
a i a a a Salk eric eae hie 16,611 10,963 27,574 
RINE GE PUM, 66a kisses cccciowovnwes 229,581 501,854 731,435 
CO! ee ere er 7,517 25,392 32,909 
NE CE I sa os nvicehs ce cae rce vesne 4,144 4,293 77,3917 
ae aes eine G'S dee Ome 2,771 1,134 3,905 
Upper Merion & Plymouth................. 20,694 14,961 35,655 
Re niet wa Oh igd eee 0 60 ee 1,084 1,878 2,962 
Verde Tunnel & a. Pls teBoasmede wane 17,038 34,492 51,530 
Virginia & Carolina. . batuleaiskeracktva® mia 8,273 55,578 63,851 
Wireenin & TYUCHCS... 2. w ccc ccc ecscs 10,874 2,100 12,974 
Sas cece sine vee dee exons 2,105 4,331 8,936tf 
re errr 3,703 4,867 8,570 
Warren & Saline River. . hale capac 10,513 9,352 19,865 
Washington, Idaho & Montana. eee ee 15,348 22,556 37,904 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern.......... 59,500 188,425 247,925 
West Virginia Northern.................... 1,880 3,505 5,475 
Wichita Falls & Southern.................. 24,109 16,676 40,785 
Wichita Northwestern................5..-- 3,705 9,745 13,450 
IN nae taidinla dine hic. <ahe sedwwe ciieeees 2,879 4,454 7,333 
| RES SSS SS OR ee ee 7,200 17,085 30,774§§ 
Winston-Salem Southbound................ 20,000 33,700 53,700 
Wrightsville & Tennille.................... 21,383 20,411 41,794 
Be 20,000 26,000#4 
ad iris Glee ccc ane ake okiee.nis 30,411 61,603 92,014 
EE nce ecdvasievenccvsotabewwnesa eaeia 5,000 5,000 


*Not otherwise included in reports of Class I Railroads 

Equipment included as follows: “$6, 925; t$3,600; +36, 871; §$16,500; #$723; 
“$150,000; ®$445; *$5,100; °$5,000; *$5, 000; #*$62, 602; ++$68, 954; tt$2, 500; 
§§$6,489; #4$6,000. 
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fuel oil, 42,000,000 crossties, 152,000,000 bd. ft. of switch 
and bridge ties, 368,000,000 bd. ft. of timber and lumber 
and received approximately 565,000 gross tons of rail. 
Cement purchased directly by the railroads, exclusive of 
cement purchased by contractors, totaled about 610,000 
barrels. Approximately 10,900,000 cu. yd. of ballast and 
800,000,000 cu. ft. of oxygen were purchased. 


Regional Railway Buying 


Last year, as in previous years, the railroads in the 
Western district (see map) spent more for materials and 
supplies than roads in the Eastern district and their 
purchases again represented a larger percentage of their 
operating revenues. Materials, exclusive of fuel and 
equipment, purchased by Class I railroads in the Western 
district last year, amounted to $154,136,000, or 45.7 per 
cent of the total. As compared to this, $108,662,000, or 
32.0 per cent, was spent by the railroads in the Eastern 
district and $76,136,000, or 22.3 per cent, was spent by 
railroads in the Southern district. Purchases of ma- 
terials, exclusive of fuel, by the railroads in the Western 
district, were equivalent to 11.0 per cent of their gross 
operating revenues, as compared with the average of 9.55 
per cent for the Class I railways as a whole. 

Of the total purchases made by the Class I railroads 
last year for materials and supplies, $27,691,000 was 
spent by roads in the New England region, $99,839,000 
by roads in the Great Lakes region, $75,421,000 by rail- 
roads in the Central Eastern region, $33,071,000 by rail- 
roads in the Pocahontas region, $84,907,000 by railroads 
in the Southern region, $74,991,000 by railroads in the 
Northwestern region, and $132,726,000 by railroads in 
the Southweastern region. 

Materials and supplies represented a much smaller 
percentage of the corresponding gross operating revenues 
in each region last year than in the previous year. This 
ratio of purchases of material and fuel was 17.4 per cent 
in the New England region last year, as compared with 
21.6 per cent in the previous year; 15.6 per cent in the 
Great Lakes region, as compared with 21.6 per cent in 
1937; 11.0 per cent in the Southern region as compared 
with 19.7 per cent in 1937; 15.6 per cent in the Poca- 
hontas region, as compared with 17.7 per cent in 1937; 
18.0 per cent in the Southern region, as compared with 
22.7 per cent in 1937; 18.4 per cent in the Northwestern 
region, as compared with 25.4 per cent in 1937; 20.1 per 
cent in the Central Western region, as compared with 
31.2 per cent in 1937; and 16.2 per cent in the South- 
western region, as compared with 20.2 per cent in 1937, 
while the ratio of total purchases to total revenues for 
all regions was 16.2 per cent, as compared with 23.0 
per cent in 1937. These comparisons demonstrate that 
the declines in traffic were accompanied by dispropor- 
tionate declines in purchases.. Purchases of materials 
from manufacturers were equivalent to only 6.85 per cent 
of operating revenues in the Eastern district last year, 
as compared with 16.2 per cent in 1937, 11.1 per cent in 
the Southern district as compared with 15.0 in 1937, and 
11.0 in the Western district, as compared with 18.4 per 
cent in 1937. 


Trend of Buying Upward 


Although the reductions in railway purchasing were 
unusually severe last year in all lines of expenditures on 
practically all railroads, the recession reached its lowest 
point last July and purchasing has been on the increase 
since. The increase is less noticeable in the case of ties 
and rail but the sharp increase in orders placed for rail 
since last November will be reflected as soon as deliveries 
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are made. Purchases of materials for maintenance have 
been increasing more rapidly than increases in traffic. 
Subject to slight revisions with complete reports, ma- 
terials and supplies, exclusive of fuel, from manufac- 
turers totaled $40,975,000 last January, as compared 
with $31,911,000 in December, 1938; $28,840,000 in 
November, 1938, and $24,879,000 in July. These pur- 
chases in January were approximately $9,000,000, or 29 





January Purchases from Manufacturers} 


January January Decrease December Decrease 
1939 1938 per cent 1938 per cent 
is Be ew a via ceawn $29,914 $49,736 40 $65,426 * 
pS ee ere 494,304 537,109 13 508,225 
&, ©. ¥ 29,516 28,336 +4 13,485 +120 
ERS eee 172,631 240,691 28 149,116 +15 
Alton & Southern 14,453 9,754 +48 5,188 +170 
es ee 820816 2,152,895 62 1,076,759 23 
= eee 831,080 953,926 13 762,826 +9 
> ee 312,634 204,759 +53 366,140 15 
Bangor & Aroostook . 43,171 46,334 6 37,847 +14 
_ | eae 4,965 6,710 26 6,441 23 
oe 2 eee 186,971 120.447 +53 175,305 +7 
Cent. Vermont......... 47,984 38,923 +25 46,490 +3 
2. See 22,890 38,468 41 12,500 +80 
+. 206... 1,404,890 1,259,571 +8 1,075,180 +30 
2 SS eee 120,093 73,855 +65 127,504 5 
a 2 eee 25,054 30,318 17 59,463 58 
i eee 780,269 829,929 6 699,870 +12 
Se SS eee 8,356,933 809,963 +-1000 700,439 20 
eee 169,094 172,752 2 81,866 +110 
Cc. Leh 49,098 80,659 38 45,908 +9 
CR. LS? 552,799 619,349 11 545,879 +1 
Oe 120,447 111,077 +9 149,978 19 
Ne AE ree 18,660 19,952 6 27,254 31 
OR CG re 205,346 172,679 +19 408,652 49 
Po ae eo. 3,968 2,496 +58 4,050 2 
Os S 4 See 10,773 12,894 16 23,932 55 
2 Ss 2-3 See 104,255 130,530 20 45,980 +125 
D.S.S.&A 12,238 12,775 2 8,280 +48 
SS ee es 100,821 36,446 +170 79,621 +26 
ERE Rare 613,419 388,629 +58 653,951 6 
F, _ OES Sn ee 87,250 69,759 +25 48,788 - +80 
Ft. W. & D. C 59,283 75,589 21 65,920 9 
eer eee 751,075 648,497 +15 677,967 +11 
a Sy a 50,52 i etetcmuee aes 27,330 +86 
_ RS RR ae eee 1,281,964 886,955 +45 719,885 +80 
Re ee Te eee sacs 51,938 19 
ty 2 37,698 36,687 +2 54,839 31 
i ae 14,534 21,596 32 17,930 20 
Se eee 3,204 12,196 74 3,028 +6 
Sy eee 329,969 267,071 +23 333,378 1 
ON 2 Ser ee 47,013 38,443 +22 59,561 20 
Maine Central 100,587 122,039 18 79,769 +26 
a | a 105,481 56,663 +86 144,230 27 
Rs ci hay clans) aliorelein «5 4,762 14,149 6 3,088 +53 
M. & O.. 95,794 88,747 +8 272,867 65 
Monongahela 10,669 5,444 +95 14,439 26 
eae 10,236 9,684 +6 9,187 +11 
Se 156,282 118,157 +32 178,310 12 
oo. Northern....... 4,504 4,902 8 7,164 37 
HY... %.; 2,825,778 2,812,741 +1 3,041,010 8 
*N. Y. ic. '& St. ... 557,804 0,491 +47 513,141 +9 
N. ¥. NBS &........... 419,113 741,746 43 683,160 39 
N. Y. 0. & W 53,334 38,855 +90 59,658 10 
eee 605,967 784,389 22 389,053 +55 
a ee 7,595 16,061 53 6,775 11 
. YS rr 484,007 441,900 +10 420,045 +415 
Penna. & L. I 2,467,693 1,746,971 +41 2,379,223 +4 
eee arevatersin are 25,144 9,976 +150 12,239 +103 
Pitts. & Shawmut....... 3,950 9,311 58 7,627 49 
ie es f A Se 15,878 63,135 65 10,293 +46 
ge 3 ~— ae 5,211 5,105 +2 4,711 +10 
i) Je 80,406 85,854 5 68,643 +16 
Scaboard Fa OS ee 656,489 351,486 +86 556,225 +418 
Sete eee ee eee 501,322 515,005 2 453,745 10 
A ag eure: sererarenie 1,089,213 1,109,394 1 880,432 +24 
ee 1,137,658 931,960 +22 939,911 21 
ce ee 550 39,976 41 18,895 +25 
.. See 61,420 69,741 11 94,645 35 
T.&N. 253,410 341,427 25 203,706 25 
Win A Biveted 0a oi0's ace’ s.ninieins 269,188 233,183 +15 570,594 53 
Un Prscccccnccceccccces 1,213,741 2,566,660 53 1,350,166 10 
ae etree 1,692 5,289. 67 31 77 
Virginian. ............- 264,312 310,168 —12 469,823 47 
Wabash............--- 265,429 197,235 +35 635,598 57 
o Md... osc cece cece 127,458 113,153 +12 101,712 +25 
5, eee 173,500 357,400 51 124,100 +40 
CS eee 73,958 45,029 +62 84,846 12 


+Includes rail and cross ties. Excludes freight. 


*Includes fuel. 





per cent greater than in January, 1938, and represent the 
largest volume of buying in any month since October, 
1937. Purchases of miscellaneous materials in January, 
1939, amounted to $37,773,000, as compared with $28,- 
336,000 in December, 1938; $26,206,000 in November ; 
$19,917,000 in May, 1938; and $26,444,000 in January, 
1938. Total purchases of materials and fuel totaled $65,- 
389,000 in January, 1939; as compared with $55,310,000 
(Continued on page 570) 








Chesapeake & Ohio Develops New 


General View of 
the C. & O. Track 
Inspection Car 


Track Inspection Car 


Measuring and recording devices have many unique features, some 
of which are based on entirely new principles, and demon- 
strate a high degree of accuracy 


NEW design of track inspection car that measures 
A accurately and makes a continuous graphic record 

of track conditions has been placed in service 
by the maintenance of way department of the Chesapeake 
and Ohio. The items included in the record are curva- 
ture and alinement, cross level and superelevation, surface 
variations in each rail independent of the cross level, the 
distance traveled, the elapsed time at any desired interval, 
and the location of mile posts. From the time and dis- 
tance charts the speed at any point can be determined. 
Landmarks, such as bridges, stations, turnouts, tunnels, 
etc., can be indicated on the chart by means of a push 
‘button in the hands of an observer, and identified by 
notation. Some of the devices by which these measure- 
ments and records are made are based on entirely new 
principles. 

The recording mechanism is mounted in a specially as- 
signed passenger car into which an observation end, tiers 
of observation seats, and office quarters for the oper- 
ators, have been built. The design of the recording 
mechanism is such that the car can be operated in either 
direction with equal facility, while the accuracy of the 
record is not affected by any reasonable speed, by varia- 
tions in speed or by rolling or nosing of the car body. 
The basic unit of the recording mechanism is a table 
equipped with rollers and carrying a 24-in. paper tape 
which moves continuously across the table while the car 
is in motion, at a speed that is in direct ratio to the 
speed of the car. The table is equipped with eight pens 
and their actuating mechanisms to record (1) the degree 
of curvature, (2) cross level, (3) variations in surface, 
(4) and (5) low joints on each rail, (6) distance, (7) 
time, and (8) landmarks. 
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An essential element of the equipment, entirely new 
in design, is a measuring and recording truck, carried on 
a single axle, mounted under the car midway between the 
end trucks, in such a way that it is free to move within 
wide limits vertically or horizontally, relative to the car 
body, and to tilt or rotate about its longitudinal axis. As 
these motions are imparted to it by the track, they are 
used through suitable connections to actuate the move- 
ment of the corresponding pens on the recording table, 
the magnitude of the variation from a straight line by 
the pen lines being in direct ratio to the amplitude of the 
movement of the truck. The truck cannot move longi- 
tudinally relative to the car body, or slue or rotate about 
its vertical axis, except within very narrow limits. 

Since the truck must be free to move laterally or ver- 
tically or to tilt, it is not depended on to carry any of 
the weight of the car, only sufficient weight being im- 
posed upon it to keep it firmly on the track and to insure 
stabilization. It is also attached to the car in such a way 
that when it is displaced laterally, it moves in a straight 
line and tends to return to its central position under the 
car. The journal boxes are clamped rigidly to the truck 
frame to insure that there will be no relative vertical 
movement between them and the frame, as in the con- 
ventional type of truck. The reason for this is that the 
recording devices are attached to the truck frame which, 
obviously, must follow accurately all variations in the 
track as they are transmitted by the wheels and the axle. 


Special Drawbars for Recording Truck 


Not the least of the interesting features of the truck 
design is the manner in which it is attached to the car 
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body and is pulled along the track. This is done by 
means of two pairs of drawbars attached to the under- 
frame of the car, one pair ahead and the other to the 
rear of the truck, to allow for operation in either direc- 
tion. At the point of attachment of each pair of draw- 
bars there is a horizontal pivot to allow for vertical move- 
ment of the truck and a vertical pivot to allow for lateral 
movement. Interposed between these pivots and the 
drawbars is a spring in a yoke. This assembly allows 
the truck to tilt without restraint, while the spring pro- 
vides for the necessary lengthening of the drawbars when 
the truck is displaced either laterally or vertically from 
its normal position with respect to the car body. The 
springs also keep the drawbar system in tension, thus 
taking up automatically any slack or wear which may 
develop in the various connections. Again, since this 
tension increases when the truck is displaced laterally, 
the springs tend to center the truck and hold it in line. 


Recording Truck Tends to Remain Centered 


Instead of being attached rigidly to the truck frame, 
each pair of drawbars is connected to a transverse equaliz- 
ing lever that is pivoted at its center to the truck frame. 
When the truck is in normal position these two levers 
are parallel. Their opposite ends are connected by two 
centering springs which balance each other when the 
levers are parallel. When the truck moves laterally 
relative to the car body, the pull of the drawbars causes 
the equalizing levers to rotate about their pivots, throw- 
ing them out of parallel. This compresses one centering 
spring and puts the other in tension, destroying the bal- 
ance, which sets up a force that tends to bring the levers 
back to parallel, and this in turn tends to bring the truck 
back to its normal position with respect to the car body. 

Some load is necessary to hold the truck on the track 
and stabilize its movements, but it must be applied in 
such a way as not to restrain either its vertical, lateral 
or tilting movements. To insure against such restraint, 
the load is applied to the truck frame by means of four 
springs mounted in pockets on the frame. These springs 
support a bolster which is equipped with rollers that 
bear against a transverse track mounted on the under- 
side of the frame of the car, the springs allowing for 
vertical movement and the rollers for lateral movement 
with respect to the car body. The paper tape upon which 
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Front View of Recording 
Table, Showing Tape, In- 
dicating Pens and Instru- 
ment Board — Gyroscope 
Is Shown Encased at Right 
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The Observation Seats Are Tiered For a Clear View of the Track 


the record of track conditions is made, is driven from 
the wheels and axle of the truck by means of a system 


of gears and shafts, the latter being equipped with uni- 
versal and telescoping joints to allow for the various 


movements of the truck. 


How Curvature Is Measured 


This tendency of the truck to remain centered is util- 
ized to record curvature. When the car enters a curve, 
the line joining the centers of the end trucks of the car 
becomes the chord of an arc equal in length to the dis- 
tance between these trucks, and as this line is fixed with 


respect to the center line of the car, this center line also 
becomes the chord of the same arc. In an effort to center 
itself the recording truck moves laterally until stopped 
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by the inside rail of the curve, the displacement then 
being equal to the midordinate of the arc. This lateral 
movement is transmitted to one of the pens on the re- 
cording table, displacing it in a fixed ratio to the dis- 
placement of the truck. By means of a suitable scale, 
the degree of the curve can be read directly by measuring 
the distance between the base line and the pen line on 
the chart. , 

Superelevation on curves and cross level on tangents 
is obtained by recording the transverse tilt of the truck. 
This motion is transmitted by means of a shaft and a 
system of levers, through a gyroscope to another of the 
pens on the recording table. A fixed base line is estab- 
lished on the chart by the gyroscope to make it independ- 
ent of the tilting of the car or truck, and the deviation 
of the recording pen from the base line, measured with 
a suitable scale, indicates the amount the track is out 
of level. 

Surface variations in the track are measured by the 
rise and fall of the truck relative to the car frame. The 
value recorded is the difference in the elevation of the 
top of the rails at the recording truck, compared with 
the elevation at the centers of the end trucks, and em- 
braces the section of track between the trucks. Low 
joints, however, are recorded independently of other 
surface variations by measuring the rise and fall of. the 
middle pair of wheels in one of the six-wheel end trucks. 
This motion is transmitted by means of a hydraulic 
system which consists essentially of a cylinder mounted 
on a bar that is carried on the outside journal boxes of 
the six-wheel truck, together with a piston that works 
in this cylinder, which is connected to the journal box 
of the middle wheel. Any vertical motion of the center 
journal relative to the end journals of this truck causes 
the piston to move in the cylinder, which is connected 
by tubing to a cylinder on the recording table. The 
whole system is filled with a non-compressible liquid. 

As the piston on the truck moves up or down, some 
of the liquid is forced into the recording cylinder. This 
cylinder also is equipped with a piston which is con- 
nected with a recording pen, so that any motion in the 
piston on the truck is transmitted to the pen. There is 
a recording system for each rail. The liquid pressure in 
each of these hydraulic systems is controlled by an air 
tank connected to the train line in combination with a 
plunger which can be screwed into or out of a dis- 
placement chamber in the system. In this way compen- 


sation can be made for changes in volume by reason of 
temperature changes or leakage, to keep the pressure in 
the system constant. 

Both time and distance are recorded at 20-sec. and 
100-ft. intervals, respectively, the former being controlled 
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A Section of the Tape, Showing the Character of the Record Made 


by a clock, and the latter by suitable electrical contacts 
in the table-drive mechanism. The locations of land- 
marks and mile posts are recorded by a pen that is con- 
trolled by a push button operated by an observer at an 
observation window, of which there is one on each side 
of the car, opposite the recording table. The observer 
actuates the pen which indicates the location of land- 
marks, identifying the landmark by word of mouth to 
the operator, who notes it on the margin of the tape. 
For ready reference while running, an electrical speed 
indicator is provided, but the speed between any given 
points is obtained from the time and distance records on 
the chart. 

A panel containing five bull’s-eyes, two red, two amber, 
and one clear, is mounted in the rear of the car where 
they are visible from the observation seats. By elec- 
trical contacts connected to the recording pen holders, 
the amber light is made to flash when a rail joint more 
than one-quarter inch low is encountered. Both the red 
and amber lights flash when a joint more than one-half 
inch low is passed over. Separate lights show indica- 
tions for the two rails. The clear light, mounted be- 
tween the rail joint indication lights, flashes for varia- 
tions of more than one-half inch in surface. Simultan- 
eously, different toned bells ring to provide an audible 
indication. Low joints and surface irregularities are 
counted automatically on magnetic counters. The car is 
also equipped with a 110-volt motor generator which may 
be used to operate calculating machines, moving picture 
machines, etc. 

One of the principal advantages claimed for the car 
and the records it produces is its ability to measure and 
record curvature. Owing to the manner in which this 
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is done, even slight variations in the regularity of the 
curve and of the superelevation are detected easily. In 
the past, most of the attempts to record curvature have 
been based on measuring the angular displacement of one 
of the regular car trucks as it assumed a radial position. 
However, this displacement is so small that it is gen- 
erally more than offset by the errors introduced through 
spring action, variations in gage and the play of the truck 
itself, so that the results have been more or less con- 
fusing. In the present design, the entire distance between 
the center pins of the regular trucks is utilized to subtend 
an arc, the midordinate of which is measured, and the 
length of this ordinate is large compared with errors in- 
troduced by spring action or play in the recording truck. 

Another feature of this design is the accuracy with 
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Rear View of Recording Table, Showing the Arrangement of 
Levers and Connections 


which variations in the track are measured. While it is 
obvious that all errors cannot be eliminated, their magni- 
tude is small, since both the measuring and recording 
mechanisms are independent of rolling and nosing move- 
ments of the cat body, while the motions of the record- 
ing truck are large compared to the errors introduced. 
Errors resulting from wear of the parts of the recording 
truck are eliminated automatically by the pull of the 
drawbar springs and the action of the centering springs. 
Errors that may be introduced by spriag action and 
slack in the end trucks, that is, the trucks supporting 
the car body, are minimized by their distance from the 
recording truck. Errors in the curvature record result- 
ing from variations in the track gage are also eliminated 
by holding the recording truck against the inside rail of 
the curve. . 

Every effort has been made in both design and con- 
struction to eliminate weakness in the parts of the measur- 
ing and recording devices, as well as to simplify the 
design in every practical way. One of the objectives 
was to design this equipment so that it can be main- 
tained easily by the class of labor and the character of 
materials usually available for this purpose. As a result, 
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there are only a few delicate parts and these are protected 
against damage. 

Ease of checking and of adjustment were also objec- 
tives of the design. As a result, the accuracy of most of 
the recording devices can be checked by placing the car 
on straight level track and noting the position of the 
recording pens relative to the corresponding base lines on 
the chart. If any inaccuracies are noted, adjustment can 


be made quickly, within limits, by simply shifting the 
pens back to the respective base lines. 
What Are the Benefits? 
In considering an inspection car of this type, the first 


and most obvious question that arises is that of the 
benefits to be derived from its use. In practice, it has 
been found that there is a distinct advantage in being able 
to retain a permanent record of track conditions at a 
given time. Prints can be made from the record for 
supervisors, showing the defects found on their districts, 
and also for the section foremen for their information. 
Later inspections can also be compared with the previous 
record to ascertain whether the former conditions have 
been remedied. 

With the record in their hands, supervisors are in 
better position to plan the routine work on their districts, 
for the entire picture is spread before them in detail, each 
item separately, yet in condensed form that is easily 
usable. Surprising as it may seem, many of the varia- 
tions shown on the record are detected more easily on 
the chart than by eye, even when observed by experienced 
trackmen. This is particularly true of variations in cross 
level, in superelevation, and even in the alinement of 
curves. Furthermore, a series of charts taken at inter- 
vals during the spring, summer and fall provides a defi- 
nite record of the progress that has been made during 
the season in bringing the track to the desired stage 
of perfection. 


Not the least of the benefits from this type of inspec- 
tion is the psychological effect on supervisory officers. 
No supervisor or foreman likes to have a record taken 
of the imperfections existing in his track, and experience 
has shown that the fact that there is such a record acts 


as a stimulant to get the imperfections out before another 
record can be made. Thus there is increased incentive to 
give attention to small details of track work that are often 


ignored in the belief that other work is more important. 
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Wheeler and Truman 
Offer Transport Bill 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 


UST as the House committee on interstate and for- 
oJ eign commerce was concluding 10 weeks of hear- 

ings on Chairman Lea’s omnibus transport bill, 
Senators Wheeler and Truman on March 30 introduced 
in the Senate the long-promised bill embodying their ver- 
sion of legislation to provide for comprehensive treat- 
ment of the transportation situation as a whole. 


Committee-of-Six Report the Basis 


The committee-of-six report was used as a basis for 
the drafting of the Wheeler-Truman bill, according to a 
statement issued by the sponsors at the time of the 
measure’s introduction. They adopted the recommenda- 
tions of the President’s management-labor committee in 
so far as they felt it “compatible with the public inter- 
est.” The statement goes on to say that the measure is 
the “key bill” of a series which the two Senators have 
in mind. Among other things it rewrites the Interstate 
Commerce Act; gives the I. C. C. jurisdiction “over 
transportation by common carriers, by railroad, by water, 
by motor vehicles, by express, by pipe line, as well as 
sleeping car companies, and for rate-making purposes 
only, over transportation by air.” Contract carriers by 
air, water and motor, as well as brokers, would also be 
brought under the I. C. C. A _ long-and-short-haul 
clause applying to all common carriers is included as the 
bill’s section 50. No new agencies would be created, 
but the bill directs the I. C. C. to make studies of the 
relative economy and fitness of the various types of trans- 
port and of government aids or subsidies in the trans- 
port field — investigations which the committee-of-six 
would make the first business of its proposed Transporta- 
tion Board. 

The Wheeler-Truman statement further describes the 
bill as a measure designed to “place the regulation of 
other forms of transportation on the same basis as the 
regulation extended to railroads.” “If regulating the 
railroads is proper,” it goes on in this connection, “then 
other forms of transportation which compete with them 
should likewise be regulated in the identical ways and 
terms, considering of course, the particular characteristics 
and uses of the different carriers. Regulation of all 
carriers should be done in such manner as to insure the 
nation a sound and adequate transportation system and 
to preserve for the public the advantages of each form 
of transportation. With this legislation we hope we are 
providing such a form of regulation.” 

After noting the bill’s provisions for the above-men- 
tioned studies by the I. C. C., the statement has the fol- 
lowing to say about the rate-making rule and the declara- 
tion of national transportation policy: 

The bill contains a rate making rule applicable to all forms of 
transportation, and for all purposes is the same as the rule now 
contained in Section 15-A of the Interstate Commerce Act. The 
new rule makes it the duty of the Commission in the exercise of 
its power to prescribe just and reasonable rates, to give due con- 
sideration, among other factors, to the effect of rates on the 
movement of traffic; to the need, in the public interest, of ade- 
quate and efficient transportation service at the lowest cost con- 
sistent with the furnishing of such service; and to the need of 
revenues sufficient to enable the carriers, under honest, econom- 
ical, and efficient management, to provide such service. 

Section One of the bill lays down a national transportation 
policy to be considered by the Commission in administering the 
law. Such policy provides for impartial regulation of all modes 


of transportation, recognizing and preserving the inherent ad- 
vantages of each; for the promotion of safe, adequate, econom- 
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ical, and efficient service and the fostering of sound economic 
conditions in transportation and among the several carriers; for 
the encouragement and establishment and maintenance of reason- 
able charges for transportation services, without unjust discrimi- 
nations, undue preferences or advantages, or unfair or destructive 
competitive practices ; and also to encourage fair wages and equit- 
able working conditions established through collective bargain- 
ing: all to the end of insuring the development and preservation 
of a national transportation system adequate at all times to meet 
most economically and efficiently the full needs of the commerce 
of the United States, of the Postal Service, and of the national 
defense. 

Senators Wheeler and Truman anticipate that “un-_ 
doubtedly there will be opposition to this bill from spe- 
cial interests, particularly those who favor the regulation 
of carriers in so far as it does not regulate the form 
of transportation in which they are engaged.” The state- 
ment also noted that some measures in the series which 
the two Senators plan to offer have already been intro- 
duced in advance of this “key bill,’ while others will 
be offered “in the next few days.” In the former con- 
nection, as noted in the Railway Age of March 25, page 
534, the Wheeler-Truman bill to revamp present rail- 
road reorganization law was offered last week in the 
Senate as S. 1869. Previously Senator Wheeler had 
introduced S. 1310 (the same as H. R. 4041 offered in 
the House by Representative Lea) to give the I. C. C. 
jurisdiction over the so-called outside investments of rail- 
road companies. Senator Wheeler discussed the rail- 
road problem with President Roosevelt on March 29, 
prior to the President’s departure for a trip to Warm 
Springs, Ga. 


$678,322,000 for Rail Supplies 


and Equipment in 1938 

(Continued, from page 565) 
in December, 1938 ; $42,363,000 in July, 1938; and $54,- 
120,000 in January, 1938. Reports now available indi- 
cate about the same volume of buying in February as in 
January. 

Of 80 roads reporting purchases to date for the month 
of January, the purchases of materials, exclusive of fuel 
and equipment, from manufacturers were larger on 31 
railroads than in December, 1938, and were larger on 32 
railroads than in January, 1938. The increase over 
January, 1937, was 53 per cent on the Boston & Maine 
and the Central of Georgia, 25 per cent on the Central 
Vermont, 8 per cent on the Chesapeake & Ohio, 65 
per cent on the C. & E. I., 19 per cent on the Delaware 
& Hudson, 1,000 per cent on the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, 170 per cent on the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, 58 
per cent on the Erie, 25 per cent on the Florida East 
Coast, 15 per cent on the Great Northern, 45 per cent 
on the Illinois Central, and 23 per cent on the 
‘Lehigh Valley. The increase over January, 1938, 
was 86 per cent on the Minneapolis & St. Louis; 
32 per cent on the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. 
Louis; 47 per cent on the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis, 90 per cent on the New York, Ontario & West- 
ern, 10 per cent on the Pere Marquette, 41 per cent on 
the Pennsylvania, 86 per cent on the Seaboard Air Lines, 
22 per cent on the Southern Pacific, 15 per cent on the 
Texas & Pacific, 35 per cent on the Wabash, and 62 
per cent on the Wheeling & Lake Erie. 

Details on the purchases made by the railroads in 
1938 and in previous years are given in the tables. For 
further comparisons, reference is made to the correspond- 
ing analysis of 1937 purchases in the Railway Age of 
April 2, 1938. 
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Edward J. Engel 
Filected President 


of Santa Fe 


Entered service in 1899 as astenog- 
rapher at Chicago, and became 
executive vice-president in 1935 


the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, was elected 

president and also chairman of the executive com- 
mittee at a meeting of the directors in New York on 
March 21, succeeding Samuel T. Bledsoe who died on 
March 8. 

It was almost exactly 40 years before that Mr. Engel 
entered the service of the Santa Fe as a stenographer in 
the purchasing department, and he has been continuously 
in its employ ever since. Thirty-eight years ago he be- 
came a stenographer in the office of President E. P. Rip- 
ley, and he was thereafter closely associated with Mr. 
Ripley until the latter’s death. Thus he had the inestim- 
able advantage of working closely for many years with 
one of the greatest railway executives the country ever 
had, and during the period when, under Mr. Ripley’s 
leadership and direction, the Santa Fe was being ex- 
panded and developed from a bankrupt property into 
one of the largest, most efficient and most prosperous 
railway systems in the world. 

In selecting a man who has grown up on and with the 
Santa Fe system as president, the directors followed 
precedents set by them in selecting his predecessors, 
Presidents Storey and Bledsoe. . Mr. Engel is peculiariv 
qualified for his position, not only by long demonstrated 
ability as an executive, but also by an unsurpassed knowl- 
edge of the Santa Fe’s territory, its history, its prob- 
lems and its organization. 

Mr. Engel’s rise from the ranks has been similar to 
that of many other railway chief executives, but unusual 
in the respect that it occurred entirely on the railway of 
which he is now the head. He was born in Havana, 
Ohio, on July 28, 1874, and educated in the public 
schools and in a business college at Sandusky, Ohio. He 
entered the Santa Fe’s service as a stenographer in the 
purchasing department on March 23, 1899—almost ex- 
actly 40 years, as already stated, before he became its 
president. He was transferred as a stenographer to 
President Ripley’s office in November, 1900, and was 
made chief clerk in the president’s office in May, 1903. 
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Edward J. Engel 


He was promoted to assistant to the president in Sep- 
tember, 1910; elected vice-president in July, 1918, and 
became executive vice-president in May, 1935. 

The Santa Fe railroad was sold under foreclosure to 
the present company on December 12, 1895. Since the 
latter date, when the mileage totaled 6,481, the system 
has been expanded until at the present time it consists of 
13,588 miles of lines, extending from Chicago by way of 
Kansas City to Los Angeles, Cal., San Francisco, San 
Diego and Galveston, Tex., with many branches and ex- 
tensions throughout Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, New 
Mexico, Arizona and California. In addition to the oper- 
ation of this mileage, the company has recently become 
a large operator of bus and truck service between Chi- 
cago and California as well as in Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Arizona, Arkansas and Texas, through the Kansas Stage 
Lines Company, the Santa Fe Trail Stages, the Cardinal 
Stages, the Blue Coach Motor Lines, the Central Arizona 
Transportation Lines and the Arizona Utah Stages. Be- 
sides, it owns large oil properties and leases in California 
and Oklahoma, the revenue from which constitutes a 
large portion of its non-operating income. 

Incident to the expansion of its facilities since 1895, 
the assets of the company increased from $369,064,382 
in that year to $1,292,641,014 in 1937. At the end of 
1937 its common stock was outstanding to a total of 
$242,706,000, and preferred stock to a total of $124,172,- 
800. Its funded debt totaled $322,870,636, or at the rate 
of only $23,897 per mile of line, a far smaller indebted- 
ness than the industry as a whole. Furthermore, the road 
is faced with no maturity of consequence until 1940, 
when $5,517,000 of underlying bonds fall due. 

Common stock earnings of the company reached a peak 
of $20.59 a share in 1929, exclusive of $2.10 a share non- 
operating income. In the 1927-32 depression, however, 
the road’s earnings declined and from its own operations 
it failed to cover preferred stock dividend requirements 
from 1932 to 1937, although non-operating income was 
sufficient to cover all such requirements. 

More than a normal proportion of the traffic handled 
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by the Santa Fe originates on its lines, and consequently 
the road is less dependent upon connecting lines for its 
business. At the same time, its traffic is well diversified. 
In 1937, 81.4 per cent of its total operating revenues of 
$138,984,861 came from the transportation of freight, 
and of its freight revenue 35.95 per cent came from 
manufactures and miscellaneous products, 21.76 per cent 
from agricultural products and 32.70 per cent from the 
products of mines. In terms of freight revenues, the 
percentages were 47.03, 26.78 and 7.86, respectively. It 
operated 23,717,795 freight train miles in 1937, with 
earnings of $5.86 per freight train mile. 

Passenger revenues in 1937 amounted to $17,526,621 
and mail, express and miscellaneous revenues to $14,- 
158,463. In that year it operated 20,617,382 passenger 
train miles and carried 2,645,221 passengers, with earn- 
ings of $1.35 per train mile. 

The strengthening of the financial structure of the 
Santa Fe has been accomplished without sacrifice in the 
upkeep of the physical properties. Even during the de- 
pression, expenditures for additions and betterments and 
road cxtensions averaged $12,754,948 a year for the 
years 1930 to 1937. In addition, expenditures for main- 
tenance of way and structures averaged $22,111,606 per 
year and expenditures for maintenance of equipment 
averaged $35,537,191 per year during this period. 

As a result of consistent upkeep, reflected in these ex- 
penditures, and a program started four years ago for the 
improvement and extension of its service, the railroad is 
now operating 15 ultra-modern, lightweight streamlined 
trains, the largest fleet of its kind in the world, and is 
able to operate them on much faster schedules than pre- 
vailed a few years ago, a speeding up that has been made 
possible by extensive programs of curve reduction and 
line betterment. 

The system of which Mr. Engel now becomes the chief 
executive is one of the strongest in the country. It has 
few financial problems and its physical properties are far 
above average condition. 
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New Lounge Buses 


HE new Greyhound extra-fare bus service between 
j Detroit, Mich., and Charleston, W. Va., offers 
numerous features not hitherto incorporated in 
buses. The coaches are air conditioned and an even 
temperature is maintained under the control of the 
drivers. The floor plans are entirely new, the seats be- 
ing arranged in rows of three instead of the customary 
four, with a wider aisle. The 23 seats are each wider 
than standard, more deeply cushioned and spaced farther 
apart for greater leg room. In addition to the ordinary 
foot rests there are also adjustable leg rests, and the 
backs of the seats can be dropped to an almost hori- 
zontal position to accommodate passengers wishing to 
sleep. A uniformed stewardess serves meals in addition 
to her other duties, box lunches, dinners and coffee be- 
ing included. Thus meal stops are eliminated, permit- 
ting shorter schedules without unduly increased speed. 
Rest stops are also eliminated by the provision of a 
lavatory on each coach. Directional-beam, non-glare 
reading lights and collapsible bridge tables are further 
features of the new coaches. Results of their use this 
winter on the Detroit-Charleston section of the Michigan- 
Florida Greyhound route will determine the extension of 
this luxury type equipment on other main lines of the 
Greyhound system. 
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House Committee Hears Eastman 


Hearings, which have extended over ten weeks, 
brought to close—Lea hopes to report 


bill by end of April 


merce hearings on Chairman Lea’s omnibus 

transport bill were scheduled to close during the 
latter part of this week with a presentation from the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation following that of 
Interstate Commerce Commissioner Joseph B. Eastman, 
chairman of the commission’s legislative committee, who 
testified at the March 28 and 29 sessions. The hearings 
opened on January 24 and thus have occupied 10 weeks, 
including the one devoted to the inter-territorial freight 
rate question. Chairman Lea indicated this week that 
he hoped to have the committee frame a bill to be re- 
ported in the House by the latter part of April. 

In the course of his testimony, which is reported be- 
low, Commissioner Eastman told Representative Boren, 
Democrat of Oklahoma, that his own personal selection 
of the “most important” proposal before the committee 
would be that calling for a Transportation Authority 
which would get moving in the direction of bringing 
about integration of the various types of transport and 
eliminating wastes. For Representative Patrick, Demo- 
crat of Alabama, the former co-ordinator listed as the 
“second most important” matter the proposal to have 
complete coverage in the field of regulation in order to 
eliminate cut-throat competition through the control of 
minimum rates. 


|; a committee on interstate and foreign com- 


Calls Committee-of-Six Attempt to Rewrite 
Act a “Stupid Performance” 


Previously in his direct presentation Mr. Eastman 
had called the committee-of-six effort to codify the Inter- 
state Commerce Act “really a stupid performance.” In 
this connection he did not want to be “unduly critical’ 
but he thought that the interests concerned should not 
have “such a thing” thrown at them at this stage of the 
session. The witness was not saying that such a rewrit- 
ing job should not be done, but if it is he thinks it 
should be the assignment of some public body which 
would hear all interested parties. As co-ordinator, Mr. 
Eastman decided that it would be a “very difficult under- 
taking” to adjust the language of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act. He conceded that the present body of trans- 
portation law may not be completely logical, but he 
pointed out that it has been interpreted by the courts; 
and it also seems desirable to him — though it takes 
“a little more paper’—to give the motor carriers and 
water carriers separate acts that they can look to as 
their “Bibles.” 

At last week’s sessions subsequent to those reported 
in the Railway Age of March 25, the committee heard 
additional presentations on behalf of various interests as 
it cleared the decks for this week’s wind-up with the 
appearances on behalf of the I. C. C. and R. F. C. 

_The presentation on behalf of the National Association 
of Motor Bus Operators was made by Ivan Bowen, 
Minneapolis, Minn., attorney, who called the proposals 
in the report of the committee-of-six and in “the railroad 
bill, H. R. 4862,” the culmination of “one of the most 
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intensive and thorough campaigns against forms of trans- 
portation, competitive to the railroads, that has ever been 
organized in this country.” Proponents of this measure, 
Mr. Bowen went on, “hope to accomplish by regulation 
what they hesitate to advance openly—a monopoly of 
transportation—a cartel to maintain prices above a com- 
petitive figure.” When Representative Halleck, Repub- 
lican of Indiana, asked what was the matter with the 
idea of applying the same regulation to all agencies, Mr. 
Bowen replied that the entire composition of the com- 
mittee-of-six proposal is based on the raising of rates “‘to 
keep in operation the railroad plant you’ve got.” 


Favors Competitive Regulators 


Mr. Halleck then said that he would like to suggest 
that all the railroads have urged is that they want a “fair 
chance ;” and he went on to ask Mr. Bowen if it were 
the latter’s idea that each agency should be regulated by 
a different body. Such was Mr. Bowen’s idea—he thinks 
that would be “sound regulation.” He agreed with Mr. 
Halleck that the different agencies would tend to become 
competitive advocates of the carriers under their control; 
but he thinks such a development would be “beneficial” 
in that each regulatory body would endeavor to see that 
its favorite type of transport developed. Mr. Bowen 
later stated, however, that bus operators are satisfied with 
the present I. C. C. set-up for their regulation ; but they 
would ask for a separate agency, such as the air carriers 
have if there is to be any change in the I. C. C. 

The N. A. M. B. O. opposes the committee-of-six 
bill’s rate-making rule; and in taking this position Mr. 
Bowen said his clients are supporting the committee-of- 
six declaration that the railroads “are not entitled to any 
preferred treatment at the hands of the government to 
aid them in competing with other forms of transporta- 
tion.” Also, Mr. Bowen opposed the transportation board, 
calling it “an importation of British origin’—the “min- 
istry-of-transport idea.” And it is “inconceivable” to 
him that Congress “should give serious consideration to 
the railroad proposal to control highway construction and 
maintenance by placing the Bureau of Public Roads 
under the jurisdiction of a transportation board with 
duties, among others, of curtailing competition between 
the railroads and highway transportation.” 

Coming to his discussion of “subsidies” Mr. Bowen 
listed all the various taxes motor carriers pay, including 
drivers’ licenses; and he knows of no law “requiring an 
engineman or a trainman to pay for a license to pursue 
his calling.” He then asked where the railroads were 
getting their money “for operating at a loss their passen- 
ger service with which the motor bus carrier has to com- 
pete.” And he suggested the answer, proceeding to list, 
among those who must be “subsidizing”’ the railroad pas- 
senger service, “the farmer, merchant, shipper, con- 
sumer who pays the freight, or the government-taxpayer 
partnership which advances money at low rates of in- 
terest to railroads.” 

After criticizing the Breed-Downs-Older study of the 
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subsidy question, which was reviewed in the Railway 
Age of February 18, page 310, Mr. Bowen went on to 
say: “The railroads are not anxious to have a report on 
this question of subsidy of highway carriers. They know 
that the subject has been under study by the Co-ordinator 
of Transportation and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for a number of years—they know that the re- 
port is practically ready to publish—they apparently 
know what the answers are, and they don’t like them— 
they know that the Bureau of Public Roads has the fig- 
ures to answer many of their claims and has available 
studies made in conjunction with state highway commis- 
sions which refute the railroads’ contentions. The rail- 
roads don’t want an answer, they want a further study 
—therefore create a new board to delay the inevitable 
answer.” 


N. I. T. League Presentation 


W. H. Day, chairman of the executive committee of 
the National Industrial Traffic League, outlined the at- 
titude of the League as determined at the special meeting 
held in Washington, D. C., on February 23 and covered 
in the Railway Age of March 4, page 397. Edgar S. 
Gorrell, president of the Air Transport Association of 
America, opposed the inclusion of air carriers in the Lea 
bill and the committee-of-six bill. 


Big Corporations the Beneficiaries of Waterways 


Joseph G. Kerr, chairman of the Southern Freight 
Association, appeared on behalf of railroad members 
of the A. A. R. to make a presentation with respect to 
committee-of-six recommendations on subsidies to water 
transportation and discontinuance of the Federal Barge 
Line. Discussing the inequality in treatment between 
railroads and water lines the witness asserted that rail- 
roads today “constitute the only agency of transportation 
that can meet the test of general usefulness to the ship- 
ping public as a whole. He added that “it is unreason- 
able to expect that the nation can continue to encourage 
through subsidies, direct or indirect, every agency of 
transportation except the railroads, all of which agencies 
are competing with the railroads, and yet expect at the 
same time the railroads to maintain themselves, to pay 
their way in every respect, and to furnish an adequate 
system of transportation on a diminishing share of the 
nation’s commerce.” 

Mr. Kerr pointed out how the benefits from inland 
waterway improvements accrue to a few large private 
operators. In this connection he cited, among others, 
the movements of iron and steel products and gasoline. 
His statement on the Federal Barge Line also contained 
a citation from the Coolidge committee’s report and then 
went on to discuss in turn the history of the Inland 
Waterways Corporation and its proposed extensions. In 
the latter connection the witness has come to the same 
conclusion as Senator Vandenberg, Republican of Mich- 
igan, whom he quoted as expressing the view at a 1937 
hearing before the Senate committee on commerce that 
continuation of I. W. C. operation “is now General Ash- 
burn’s paramount passion in life.” Mr. Kerr’s analysis 
of I. W. C.’s 1937 income concluded that if all items 
which railroads would have to pay were taken into con- 
sideration, the Corporation “instead of having a con- 
solidated net income of $253,935 in 1937 from opera- 
tions, really suffered a loss of $1,254,437 . . . and this 
loss includes nothing for return on investment in locks, 
dams, and other river improvements, nor for mainte- 
nance of waterways.” 

The witness thought that the railroads “rightfully ob- 
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ject to speeches and other propaganda indulged in by 
certain officers of the Federal Barge Lines, and the at- 
tempted belittling of the railroads, all for the purpose of 
building up support for continued operations and exten- 
sions of the barge line and, indeed, the destruction of 
our railroads.” Cited in this connection was the activity 
of the “special investigator” for I. W. C. who was 
charged with the duty of making “an independent and 
impartial investigation” of the proposed extension of 
I. W. C. operations to the Savannah river; but who 
“spent a good deal of time making speeches . . . for the 
apparent purpose of drumming up support for the pro- 
posed extension, and belittling the railroads.” The Kerr 
statement had previously identified a special I. W. C. 
investigator on the Savannah project as T. Q. Ashburn, 
r. 
J Leslie Craven, counsel for the Railroad Security Own- 
ers’ Association, made a presentation in opposition to the 
reorganization provisions of the Lea bill and the com- 
mittee-of-six bill, saying that his clients “vigorously op- 
pose” the creation of a special railroad reorganization 
court at this time. Mr. Craven does not understand 
that there is any “pressing demand” for a comprehensive 
revision of section 77 of the Bankruptcy Act; and he 
finds general agreement among lawyers that reorganiza- 
tion delays have been due to depressed business condi- 
tions with their lack of “economic substance” on which 
sound reorganizations can be based. The committee-of- 
six proposal to relieve the I. C. C. of reorganization 
duties in Mr. Craven’s opinion arose “out of the antag- 
onism of organized labor toward the I. C. C.” He cited 
in this connection the testimony of George M. Harrison, 
chairman of the Railway Labor Executives Association, 
who, Mr. Craven said, wants a “new commission,” per- 
haps with “Mr. Amlie” as a member. The Security 
Owners counsel could otherwise explain the committee- 
of-six proposal only on the theory that it was framed 
by persons “not familiar” with the reorganization prob- 
lem; he cited the adverse testimony (reported in last 
week’s issue) of General Counsel Marcus L. Bell of the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, and Vice-President 
Samuel H. Cady of the Chicago & North Western, add- 
ing that he didn’t know “any railroad lawyer” who ap- 
proves the idea. 


Security Owners Advocate “Sensible Amendments” 


The Security Owners, Mr. Craven added, are willing 
to back “sensible amendments” to section 77. They would 
like to eliminate the possibility of shuffling back and 
forth between the courts and the I. C. C., and think that 
the Lea bill does that “largely” but they object to that 
bill’s special court provision. Also, they would like to 
eliminate the debtor’s primary duty to come forward 
with a reorganization plan, because the debtor always 
comes up with a plan that leaves him secure, and that 
has to be disposed of before the proceeding can go on. 

Mr. Craven told Representative Cole, Democrat of 
Maryland, that railroad reorganizations have got to be 
drastic with equity going “out the window” in most 
cases. His ¢élients do not object to that, although the 
I. C. C. generally is taking a “more drastic attitude, a 
more realistic attitude” than such clients. However, Mr. 
Craven went on, the members of the Railroad Security 
Owners Association are “vitally interested” in sound re- 
organizations, because they want to loan the railroads 
more money—they’re having a “devil of a time” to find 
places to put their money. 

With reference to what he called the “general pro- 
gram” Mr. Craven supported the committee-of-six pur- 
pose to “stabilize this industry ;” his clients believe that 
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water carriers, forwarders and holding companies should 
be regulated and that the reparations statute should be 
amended. 


Committee-of-Six All “Hired Men” 


The Security Owners do not, however, agree with 
the proposal to split the work of the Commission and 
give some of it to a transportation board; nor do they 
favor the Lea bill proposal to permit the R. F. C. to 
dispose of collateral held as security for money lent to 
a railroad in reorganization. With respect to consolida- 
tion, Mr. Craven does not think the committee-of-six 
report goes far enough to promise that stability of the 
railroad industry which, in his opinion, must come if 
government ownership is to be avoided. Here the wit- 
ness pointed out that all members of the committee-of- 
six are “hired men” of the railroad industry; and he 
thought it significant that in testifying in support of that 
committee’s recommendations neither R. L. E. A. Chair- 
man Harrison nor Carl R. Gray, vice-chairman of the 
Union Pacific said “a thing about the investor or the 
creditor.” Mr. Craven went on to say that nothing in 
the committee-of-six program in any way contemplates 
a reduction of railroad plant. And while the Security 
Owners do not suggest compulsory consolidation they do 
favor the Splawn-Eastman-Mahaffie report’s idea of a 
transportation authority to make consolidation and co- 
ordination presentations to the I. C. C. 

John E. Benton, general solicitor for the National As- 
sociation of Railroad and Utilities Commissioners, urged 
against any “sudden rewriting and so-called codification” 
of the transportation regulatory laws. He told the com- 
mittee that the railroads were “prosperous” in the *T'wen- 
ties when other industries were prosperous — “just as 
they will be prosperous in the ’Forties if you pass no 
legislation at all.” Mr. Benton was not saying that the 
railroads have no problem; he concedes that they have 
“a grave problem,” brought on to some extent by “bad 
management” and unwieldy debts. Meanwhile, he thinks 
the government has been good to the rail carriers—it 
was good to them when they were built, during the war 
and after the war, and “ever since in opening the treas- 
ury of the United States” to them. 

The “truth,” as Mr. Benton sees it, is that the rail- 
roads in trouble are “simply less useful” to society than 
they formerly were; while the “good railroads” have done 
“pretty well.” He added that the obvious aim of the 
committee-of-six bill “is to change the whole purpose and 
spirit of the transportation regulatory laws.” 

Gilbert R. Johnson, counsel for the Lake Carriers’ 
Association, submitted evidence in support of that or- 
ganization’s position that the regulatory legislation should 
not extend to the bulk carriers on the Great Lakes. 

John D. Battle, executive secretary of the National 
Coal Association, submitted for the record a statement 
which was largely a discussion of recent adjustments 
of freight rates on coal. In concluding this statement 
asserted that the coal tonnage lost in 1938 “‘would have 
brought over $200,000,000 in gross to the railroads.” 


Testimony of Commissioner Eastman 


Commissioner Eastman required the two hours of the 
March 27 session for his direct presentation. He first 
reid a general preliminary statement and then proceeded 
to thumb through the commission’s letter to Chairman 
Lea, making specific comments as he went along on each 
subject covered therein. Last week’s issue carried the 
summary of the I. C. C. conclusions embodied in this 
letter, which was prepared in response to Mr. Lea’s re- 
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quest and submitted by Mr. Eastman as chairman of the 
commission’s legislative committee. 

Because he thought that the “great mass” of material 
received by the committee “must have been very con- 
fusing,” Mr. Eastman undertook at the outset “to clarify 
the issues and reduce them to simpler terms.” Follow- 
ing in general the similar comment in the I. C. C. an- 
nual report, he noted the “serious financial straits” of 
the railroads and “of many of the other carriers,’ and 
proceeded to list the causes. From the commission’s 
annual report he quoted the finding to the effect that 
the “primary” cause of railroad ills has been the de- 
pression, while the “chief contributory factor” has been 
the “great volume” of railroad indebtedness and conse- 
quent fixed charges. Other “contributory”? factors are 
also listed in a quotation from the I. C. C. annual report 
which was reviewed in the Railway Age of January 7, 
page 97. 

Mr. Eastman concluded that there are “only a com- 
paratively few ways in which the government can help 
the railroads, or other types of carriers, by direct legis- 
lation.” This, he added is why the proposals before the 
committee “contain so little that is new.” The former 
co-ordinator classified such proposals into seven groups, 
as follows: 

1. Proposals looking toward an increase in revenues, 
such as the proposed revision of the rule of rate making ; 
the minimum-rate proposals; and the movement to re- 
peal land-grant rates. 

2. Proposals looking toward improvement in competi- 
tive conditions, such as those calling for the regulation 
of water carriers; the removal of subsidies; and the 
promotion of co-ordination of the different modes of 
transportation. 

3. Proposals looking toward more efficient and_ eco- 
nomical railroad operation, such as those directed to the 
elimination of “unnecessary and wasteful railroad opera- 
tions ;” and those looking to the modernization of rail- 
road equipment and facilities through loans of public 
funds on favorable terms. 

4. Proposals looking toward the relief of the rail- 
roads from “certain burdens,” such as certain forms of 
taxation ; grade-crossing and bridge-rebuilding expenses ; 
reparation awards; and long-and-short-haul-clause re- 
peal. 

5. Proposals looking toward the avoidance for the 
future of “financial abuses,” such as the pending Senate 
bill introduced by Chairman Wheeler of the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce to “safeguard the invest- 
ment of railroad funds in so-called ‘outside ventures’.” 

6. Proposals looking toward better or speedier finan- 
cial reorganizations of railroads. 

7. Proposals looking toward a reorganization of the 
I. C. C., “presumably to enable it to do its work better 
and quicker.” 

Mr. Eastman suggested that the committee would note 
upon consideration that most of the foregoing are “long- 
range proposals,” which “offer no immediate relief, but 
contemplate changes which it is hoped will gradually 
bring about improvement as time goes on.” It was the 
commissioner’s opinion that “proposals for immediate 
relief are practically confined to the loans and the elimi- 
nation of the land-grant reductions, although the taxa- 
tion and reparation proposals might be included.” 

Coming to his comment on material in the letter to 
Chairman Lea, Mr. Eastman said that the I. C. C. is 
content to leave air transport regulation with the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority, but it thinks that the present set- 
up for regulation of water carriers is “very unsatisfac- 
tory” in that the regulatory authority is incomplete as 
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well as being divided between the I. C. C. and the Mari- 
time Commission. 

In discussing the minimum-rate proposals, Mr. East- 
man expressed the view that regulatory bodies will come 
to rely more and more on the cost of service as their 
rate-fixing guide, and thus he thinks the I. C. C. should 
be better equipped to deal with costs. It has sought un- 
successfully an additional appropriation of $50,000 for 
that purpose. 


Answers Harrison Criticism of I. C. C. 


Next Mr. Eastman dealt with R. L. E. A. Chairman 
Harrison’s charge that the I. C. C. had “manhandled” 
the railroads, principally by allowing them to increase 
rates during depressions. That position, the witness 
went on, is just the opposite of the one taken by railroad 
officers who think the carriers were “manhandled” when 
the I. C. C. refused to authorize all the depression-time 
advances sought. Mr. Eastman is inclined to sympathize 
with Mr. Harrison’s theory, but he nevertheless thinks 
the commission was justified in what it did. 

The witness conceded it to be true that the railroads 
as a whole ‘‘on their own figures” never succeeded in 
getting a return of as much as 534 per cent, but he 
pointed out that they did approach such a return, which 
he thinks is pretty good going for an industry average 
with its composite of good, bad and indifferent earners. 

Coming to his discussion of pooling, the commissioner 
pointed out that the railroads, who often resorted to pool- 
ing in pre-regulation days, have made scant use of the 
Transportation Act’s pooling provisions. Railroads, he 
went on at this point, have “always” talked about their 
“desperate plight”—the ‘railroad problem is one that’s 
been going on for years.” One of the things they used 
to say, he added, is that they needed the authority to 
enter pooling arrangements. Now the I. C. C. thinks it 
needs more power to deal with the matter in situations 
where it is confident that pooling would bring benefits. 

The I. C. C., Mr. Eastman said, remains opposed to 
any change in the fourth section except the elimination 
of the equi-distant clause. 


Opposes I. C. C. Revamping 


In discussing proposals to reorganize the I. C. C. Mr. 
Eastman said that, while making no claim to perfection, 
the commission “has been unable to convince itself that 
the changes proposed would improve matters.” Delays 
complained of, in Mr. Eastman’s opinion, have been due 
to inadequate staff, procedures and the undue burden 
placed upon individual commissioners. The first, he 
went on, is a matter of appropriations; the second is 
something in the hands of the commission; while the 
third will be cured by the changes in the law proposed by 
the commission itself. 

In discussing the work of the proposed Transporta- 
tion Authority favored by the I. C. C., the witness said 
that the report on transport subsidies which he started 
when he was co-ordinator is “now in the process of be- 
ing printed ;” but he is “convinced” that it won’t settle 
the question. 

With respect to the Lea bill’s failure to include labor- 
protection stipulations in its consolidation and co-ordina- 
tion provisions, Mr. Eastman stated that such omission 
was on the theory that the so-called Washington agree- 
ment would protect the employees. In this connection 
the witness read the letter which President Roosevelt 
wrote on March 6, 1936, to J. J. Pelley, president of the 
A. A. R. and J. A. Phillips, vice-chairman of R. L. E. A., 
suggesting that a dismissal-wage agreement be worked 
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out without resort to legislation. The Washington 
Agreement came in May, 1936. However, Mr. Eastman 
said that the commission would have no objection to 
labor-protection stipulations. In his testimony before the 
committee R. L. E. A. Chairman Harrison said that he 
would be content to take his chances on the Washington 
Agreement and the prospects of improving it from 
labor’s standpoint through collective bargaining if all rail- 
roads would become parties to that agreement. He 
thought he needed legislation only to bring the non- 
subscribing carriers into line. 

Questioning of Commissioner Eastman at the March 
29 session was opened by Representative Boren who 
tried to get from the witness what he said he had failed 
to obtain from the “so-called rate experts,” i. e. a 
listing of the criteria which determine the fixing of rates. 
Mr. Eastman said that he had asked the same question 
of a “rate expert” when he was a member of the Massa- 
chusetts commission, and had received the reply that 
rates were based on the “Three C’s”—comparison, com- 
petition and compromise. He went on, however, to give 
Mr. Boren a somewhat extended explanation of how the 
rate structure evolved, listing, among “things which have 
controlled,” the cost of service, the value of service, and 
competition. Mr. Boren was inclined to favor the cost- 
of-service basis for rate-making ; but Mr. Eastman, while 
noting his previous statement that current conditions 
are bringing cost-of-service to the fore, was nevertheless 
in “considerable doubt” as to how rigidly it should be 
applied. He does not think it should be written into the 
law, nor was he prepared to say that a “certain portion” 
of service at a margin over out-of-pocket costs, but at 
less than full cost, is undesirable. 


That Eastman Subsidy Study 


The former co-ordinator told Representative Hinshaw, 
Republican of California, that he wouldn’t want to see 
the railroads “dominate” the trucking industry at this 
stage of its development. He thinks there is “much 
integration” to be accomplished while the two agencies 
remain independent, in which connection he mentioned 
the possibilities offered through the use of interchange- 
able containers. Mr. Hinshaw was also interested in the 
subsidy question, and the former co-ordinator revealed 
that his study of that question is now in the process of 
being printed, but is not yet ready for public distribution. 
Mr. Eastman does not think that study will settle the 
question, because of the differences of opinion which 
will remain as to what part of highway costs should be 
assigned to the general taxpayer. His staff and those 
making the railroad-sponsored Breed-Downs-Older 
study, he went on, agree that road users should pay 85 
per cent of the cost of federal and state highways and 
the general taxpayer 15 per cent; but when it comes to 
county roads and city streets the Eastman staff reached 
“a very different conclusion” while the railroads want 
to apply the 85 per cent all the way. Mr. Eastman also 
cited other differences of opinion on such matters as the 
extra highway cost occasioned by heavy trucks. 

Representative Martin, Democrat of Colorado, dis- 
cussed the question of long-and-short-haul-clause repeal 
with the witness. The Coloradan first brought out the 
fact that truck competition prevents railroads from rais- 
ing short-haul rates. He wondered if this “growing 
ability” of competitors to deal with any railroad attempt 
to make short-haul rates pay for long-haul reductions 
didn’t make the long-and-short-haul clause “obsolete.” 
in view of that fact that the main argument against re- 
peal has been the fear of increased short-haul rates. 
Also, it seemed to Mr. Martin “illogical’’ for motor car- 
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riers to be opposing repeal with arguments based on 
fears of short-haul-rate increases ; he should think they’d 
be “clamoring” for repeal and hoping for the predicted 
rise in local rail rates which would give them all the 
business. Mr. Eastman remained opposed to any change 
in the long-and-short haul clause. 

Chairman Lea called the witness’ attention to asser- 
tions that the I. C. C., if entrusted with the regulation 


New Books... 


Daily Except Sundays, by Edward Streeter, Illustrated by Gluyas 
Williams. 144 pages. 7% in. by 5 in. Bound in cloth. Pub- 
lished by Simon and Schuster, New York. Price, $1.25. 


This humorous little volume is dedicated to the life and habits 
of the suburban commuter—that inveterate traveler who aver- 
ages several thousand miles on his particular railroad every year 
getting absolutely nowhere. In the decline of passenger travel on 
the rails generally since the War, his kind have followed the 
trend in their “passengers carried one mile” statistics but they 
remain a large slice of the railroad patrons in and out of the 
big cities. 

Mr. Streeter, the author of the famous war-time satire “Dere 
Mable,” and Gluyas Williams, whose cartoons of the foibles of 
the middle class appear widely in the newspapers, have con- 
cocted a work which will delight railroad men who handle 
commuters each day and who frequently commute themselves. 
The intimate details of “making” the 8:24, buying a newspaper, 
avoiding friendly bores, getting a seat,—are each explained by 
the two expert lampooners, one of whom is a Long Island, 
and the other a Boston & Albany, commuter. 


A Statutory History of the Steam and Electric Railways of 
Canada, 1836-1937, compiled by Robert Dorman. 765 pages. 
93%4 in. by 6% in. Bound in cloth. Published by the Depart- 
ment of Transport, Canada. Price $3. 

An official publication of the Canadian Department of Transport, 
this weighty volume presents the legal history of each separate 
steam and electric railway project originated in Canada between 
1836 and 1937. The companies are listed alphabetically, and 
under each there are included, in chronological order by years, 
the particular statutes of the Dominion or the respective prov- 
inces thereof relating to the individual railway property. The 
statutes include incorporation matters, mergers, acquisition of 
rights, loans, leases, securities issues, subsidies, etc. The rear 
of the book contains also a chronological review of general 
legislation affecting the railways of Canada, a statutory history 
of the departments of Railways & Canals and of Marine, and 
of their successor, the Department of Transport. An index 
at the rear of the book enables the student to determine subse- 
quent disposition of merged, leased, or dissolved companies, by 
geographical location. 


A History of British Railways Down to the Year 1830, by C. F. 
Dendy Marshall. 246 pages. 11 in. by 7% in. Bound in cloth. 
Published by the Oxford University Press, London, New York, 
Toronto. Price, $15. 

Here is a “find” for the railroad antiquarian. Libraries are 

well stocked with books treating the development of railroads 

starting with Stephenson’s “Rocket” and the opening of the Stock- 
ton & Darlington. But now appears a 246-page volume dealing 

with railway history ending in the year 1830. 

Beautifully bound and illustrated, Mr. Marshall’s work is the 
result of painstaking research and incessant drive to determine 
the facts of events long forgotten. Like Charles E. Lee’s brief 
book “The Evolution of Railways,” which was reviewed in these 
columns in 1937, the work begins with the earliest known record 
of a railway vehicle appearing in a book on mining law pub- 
lished about 1530. It is interesting to note that while Messrs. 
Stevens and Marshall carried on research in this hitherto un- 
touched early period of transportation absolutely independent of 
each other, a close correspondence between the “Evolution of 
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of water carriers, would fix water rates on the basis of 
rail rates, thereby driving water lines out of business. 
Mr. Eastman’s reply was that the I. C. C. would not be 
justified in using its minimum rate powers to interfere 
with a rate from which a carrier was making money. 
He added that in its regulation of truck rates the com- 
mission attempts to consider conditions in the trucking 
industry. 


Railways” and Chapter I of the book at hand is evident, which 
“encourages the hope that the material available has been thor- 
oughly sifted.” 

The work is not cast as a continuous narrative but consists of 
a series of references to original source material laid out in 
chronological order. The author “thought it best to lay all the 
cards which I have been able to collect on the table, thereby 
allowing everyone to form his own opinion of the value to be 
attached to each.” The illustrations are rare and particularly 
well-chosen. All in all, the work is one of monumental scholar- 
ship. 


Daniel Willard Rides the Line, by Edward Hungerford. 301 
pages. 9 in. by 6 in. Bound in cloth. Published by G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, New York. Price $3.50. 


Daniel Willard entered the railroad business with the Vermont 
Central in 1879 at the age of 18 when the industry was entering 
its Golden Age and domination of the industrial scene. Now at 
78, he heads the Baltimore & Ohio, as he has for the past 28 
years, when the railroads must share public patronage with a 
host of competitors and face probably the gravest crisis of their 
existence. From the 60-odd years of intensive living between 
the Vermont section hand and the present leading citizen of Bal- 
timore, the author has gathered the skeins of a fascinating tale 
that is, in a sense, the story of a transportation era that will 
never be again. 

Edward Hungerford has known Mr. Willard for a score of 
years at least. He put on the “Fair of the Iron Horse” for him 
in 1927, fulfilling a dream of many years; he has ridden with 
him in B. & O. business car No. 99; he published a two-volume 
history of the Baltimore & Ohio in 1928 and a lot of conversa- 
tion with Mr. Willard went into that. 

This is not a documented biography. It doesn’t have to be. 
The subject did so much that people like to talk about, that his 
biographer need only tap the sources of spontaneous recollection. 
This the author has done by talking with the hosts of men who 
apparently can’t stop talking about Daniel Willard. Scores of 
memorable anecdotes are the result and an admittedly “preju- 
diced” book, “born of affection.” 

The book contains a great deal of important railroad history— 
for Mr. Willard was a central actor in a great deal of it. He 
saw the 14 years in the pioneer West with the “Soo” under Fred 
Underwood. He learned to know the almost-legendary James J. 
Hill as vice-president of the Burlington in the early 1900’s and 
there saw the science of railroading replace the earlier rule-of- 
thumb management. He took over the Baltimore & Ohio in the 
days when railroad chiefs still worried about acquiring strategic 
lines, and set to work building up the road’s territory. Mr. 
Willard has always been a strategic figure in labor relations. 
He himself considers his successful negotiations in preventing a 
nation-wide train-service strike in 1916 as one of the outstanding 
accomplishments of his career. And even the youthful railroader 
can well remember his leadership in securing an amicable agree- 
ment for a temporary wage-reduction in 1932. 

Daniel Willard’s career has indeed spanned an era. He can 
recall the happy-go-lucky days on the “Q” when President Har- 
ris came into his office to declare that earnings had been so good 
that month that he had decided to use a half million dollars out 
of them to retire the debt on the Kansas City bridge. He is 
equally familiar with a period when government commissions 
have a great deal to say about such matters—and railroads are 
fortunate to stave off the sheriff. 
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Shippers’ Boards 
Loading Forecast 


Expect second quarter to be 
12.6 per cent better than 
same 1938 period 


Freight car loadings in the second quar- 
ter of 1939 are expected to be about 12.6 
per cent above actual loadings in the same 
quarter in 1938, according to estimates just 
compiled by the thirteen Shippers’ Advis- 
ory Boards and made public on March 29. 
On the basis of these estimates, car load- 
ings of the 29 principal commodities will 
be 4,684,443 cars in the second quarter of 
1939, compared with 4,159,034 actual car 
loadings for the same commodities in the 
corresponding period last year. 

All thirteen Advisory Boards estimate an 
increase in carloadings for the second quar- 
ter, compared with the same period last 
year. 

The tabulation below shows the total 
loading for each district for the second 
quarter of 1938, the estimated loadings for 
the second quarter of 1939, and the per- 
centage of decrease or increase: 








Actual Estimated 
Loadings Loadings 
Shippers’ Second Second Per 
Advisory Quar- Quar- Cent 
Boards ter 1938 ter 1939 Increase 
Allegheny ..... 474,382 593,107 25.0 
Pacific Coast .. 202,683 216,221 6.7 
Pacific Northwest 154,494 176,532 14.3 
Southwest ..... 350,591 356,352 1.6 
Southeast ...... 502,010 522,789 4.1 
Great Lakes ... 246,522 348,905 41.5 
Atlantic States . 496,280 522,932 5.4 
Central Western 143,142 145,856 1.9 
New England .. 91,107 93,626 2.8 
Northwest ..... 204,225 303,568 48.6 
Mid-West ...... 571,790 610,230 6.7 
Ohio Valley ... 467,443 538,220 15.1 
Trans - Missouri- 
Kansas ...... 254,365 256,105 es 
2 ae 4,159,034 4,684,443 12.6 


Of the 29 commodities included in the 
estimate, increases are expected in 21 and 
decreases in eight. Of the commodities for 
which increases are estimated those show- 
ing the largest percentage of increase are: 
Ore and concentrates 72.4 per cent; auto- 
mobiles, trucks and parts, 59.4 per cent; 
iron and steel 45 per cent; brick and clay 
products, 14.8 per cent; lime and plaster, 
14.4 per cent; lumber and forest products, 
12.4 per cent; chemicals and explosives, 
12.2 per cent; and coal and coke, 11.4 per 
cent. Among the decreases estimated are 
22.5 per cent for cotton; 18.2 per cent for 
agricultural implements and vehicles other 
than automobiles; 9.2 per cent for cotton 
seed and products except oil; 3.7 per cent 
for potatoes; 2.7 per cent for hay, straw 
and alfalfa; and 1.3 per cent for fertilizers 





Conn Raps “Six” Bill 


Implying that railroad labor had 
dictated some of the Committee-of- 
Six proposals (particularly the rec- 
ommendation for a “transportation 
board” and a “reorganization court” ) 
Donald D. Conn., Executive Vice- 
President of the Transportation As- 
sociation of America, in a speech at 
Providence, R. I, on March 28 
called upon “the shipping interests 
of the country to avoid another 
patchwork of legislation based on 
selfish compromises.” 

“The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has administered the in- 
structions of Congress with reason- 
able fairness and firmness as_be- 
tween the public and the carriers.” 
Admitting that the Commission may 
have made mistakes, Mr. Conn 
pointed out that “on the whole, the 
Commission has been an outstanding 
example of efficient administration. 

“There is now in the public eye, 
recommendation for a Transporta- 
tion Board,—another governmental 
body and independent of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. We 
think the functions proposed for 
such a Board can be and should be 
intrusted to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It is rumored that 
railroad labor insists on a separate 
tribunal because it cannot dominate 
the Commission.” 











of all kinds. Small decreases are estimated 
for grain and for fresh fruits other than 
citrus. 


Status of R. F. C. Rail Loans 


The monthly statement of the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation as of Feb- 
ruary 28 shows disbursements to railroads 
(including receivers) of $630,211,661 and 
repayments of $194,072,617. 


C. N. J. to Run South Jersey “Fan” 
Trip 

The Central of New Jersey will operate 
a trip for railroad “fans” out of New York 
on Sunday, April 16, covering 380 miles 
over the Southern division to Barnegat, 
N. J., and return, including a run over the 
Southern New Jersey (formerly the Tuck- 
erton) between Barnegat and Tuckerton. 
A stop will also be made at Bridgeton for 
inspection of the roundhouse located there. 
The special train will carry diners and an 


observation car. The trip is being offered 
for $4. 
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Two Months N.O.I. 
Was $51,491,453 


1.81 per cent return compares 
with $5,234,902 or 0.18 


per cent last year 


Class I railroads in the first two months 
of 1939 had a net railway operating in- 
come of $51,491,453 which was at the an- 
nual rate of return of 1.81 per cent on 
their property investment, according to the 
Bureau of Railway Economics of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads. In the 
first two months of 1938, the net was $5,- 
234,902 or 0.18 per cent, and in the first 
two months of 1930, was $113,013,227 or 
3.79 per cent. 

The February net railway operating in- 
come was $18,590,734 or 1.26 per cent, com- 
pared with an operating deficit in Febru- 
ary, 1938, of $1,909,133, and a net railway 
operating income of $58,367,529 or 3.72 
per cent, in February, 1930. 

Gross operating revenues for 1939’s first 
two months totaled $582,683,100 compared 
with $530,145,399 for the same period in 
1938, and $868,785,724 for the same period 
in 1930, an increase of 9.9 per cent in 
1939 above 1938, but 32.9 per cent below 
1930. Operating expenses amounted to 
$453,566,380 compared with $447,919,257 
for the same period in 1938, and $679,- 
039,178 for the same period in 1930—1.3 
per cent more than the former, but 33.2 
per cent below 1930. 

Class I roads in the first two months of 
1939 paid $56,769,775 in taxes compared 
with $55,865,709 in the same period in 
1938, and $57,179,390 in the same period 
in 1930. For February, the tax bill 
amounted to $27,683,374, an increase of 
$433,226 or 1.6 per cent above February, 
1938. Thirty-nine Class I roads failed to 
earn expenses and taxes in the first two 
months, of which 12 were in the Eastern 
district, five in the Southern district and 
22 in the Western district. 

Gross for February amounted to $276,- 
904,333 compared with $251,037,015 in Feb- 
ruary, 1938, and $422,864,774 in February, 
1930; operating expenses totaled $220,- 
619,330 compared with $215,353,899 in the 
same month in 1938, and $326,700,317 in 
February, 1930. 

Class I roads in the Eastern district for 
the first two months have a net railway 
operating income of $36,810,802, or 2.34 
per cent; for the same period in 1938, 
their net was $7,104,580 or 0.45 per cent, 
while in 1930 it was $65,166,356 or 4.76 
per cent. Gross in the Eastern district 

(Continued on page 585) 
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Transport Plight 
Up to Business 


Big business sacrifices nation- 
al welfare, retards recovery, 
to prey on railroads 


“No program for business recovery will 
accomplish its purpose unless it includes 
measures that will effectively promote 
financial and physical rehabilitation of the 
railroads,” declared Samuel O. Dunn, chair- 
man of the Simmons-Boardman Publish- 
ing Corporation and editor of Railway 
Age, in an address on March 24 before the 
Commonwealth Club of San Francisco. 
“This is a vitally important fact which 
political considerations and the short-sighted 
selfishness of certain Big Business interests 
are causing to be disregarded in most cur- 
rent discussions of needed co-operation by 
government and business. 

“There is only one thing necessary to a 
solution of the railroad problem in the pub- 
lic interest, but that one thing is abso- 
lutely essential. This is application to all 
carriers of the sound American principle, 
‘Equal rights for all; special privileges for 
none.’ .The present plight of the railroads 
is mainly due to almost every conceivable 
violation of this principle by the transporta- 
tion policies of both the federal and state 
governments, although also largely due to 
the depression. The purpose and effect of 
these policies is government control and 
restriction of the railways and government 
promotion of other carriers. 

“The railroads are in competition, not 
only with the carriers using inland water- 
ways and roads, but also with government 
itself as the owner and maintainer of these 
waterways and roads. No private industry 
can successfully meet such government 
competition; and the railroads are being 
bled to death by it. Their freight earnings 
in 1937 were 1,400 million dollars less than 
in 1926; and at least 1,000 million dollars 
of the loss was due to this government 
competition. And the public has suffered, 
and is still suffering, heavy losses along 
with the railways—because policies divert- 
ing traffic to other carriers artificially 
stimulate their expansion, and increase the 
total transportation facilities the public 
must support, and, of course the total cost 
—in both rates and tax subsidies—borne 
by the public in supporting them. 

“The principal opposition to changes in 
the government policies responsible for this 
situation comes from certain Big Business 
interests, and the reason is that these in- 
terests are largely benefiting by these 
policies at the expense of the railroads, lit- 
tle business and the general taxpayer. 
These Big Business interests furnish 90 per 
cent of the subsidized traffic moving on in- 
land rivers. They furnish the road-build- 
ing machinery and materials used in con- 
structing the unduly expensive highways 
necessary for commercial transportation. 
They make the big buses and trucks that 
use ‘this public property for carrying on 
Private business. They furnish the oil used 
in buses and trucks. They have the most 
Powerful, ubiquitous and unscrupulous 
Propaganda and lobbying organization in 
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Radio Forum Discusses 
Railroad Problem 


The railroad problem was the sub- 
ject of a round-table discussion over 
the Mutual Broadcasting Company 
radio network on March 26. Those 
participating in the American Forum 
of the Air under the direction of 
Theodore Granik, in cooperation 
with Station WOL of Washington, 
D. C., and the Mutual Network, 
were R. V. Fletcher, vice-president 
and general counsel of the Associa- 
tion of American Railroads; Senator 
Truman, Democrat, of Missouri; 
Senator Johnson, Democrat, of Colo- 
rado; J. G. Luhrsen, executive sec- 
retary of the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives Association; Representative 
Jenks, Republican, of New Hamp- 
shire; and Bernard Kilgore, chief of 
the Washington Bureau of the Wall 
Street Journal. 











this country at every state capital and in 
Washington; and, unfortunately, its ex- 
penditures, unlike those of the railways, 
are not subject to constant scrutiny by 
government agencies. 

“A solution of the railroad problem by 
equalizing government treatment of all car- 
riers is a necessary means of promoting re- 
covery by largely increasing railroad em- 
ployment and railroad buying from the 
durable goods industries. It is essential to 
stopping the unnecessary and enormous in- 
crease occurring in the total cost of trans- 
portation borne by the public due to arti- 
ficial expansion of transportation facilities. 
And, most important, it is essential to ar- 
resting the rapid drift of the railroads 
toward government ownership, the adop- 
tion of which would be the longest single 
advance that could be made in this country 
toward state socialism.” 


Beaver-Mahoning Canal Hearing 
Postponed 


The hearing before the House rivers and 
harbors committee on the proposed con- 
struction of the Beaver-Mahoning canal 
lias been postponed until April 11. 


Purchases & Stores Annual Meeting 
to Be Held June 14-15 


The 17th annual meeting of the Pur- 
chases and Stores division, Association of 
American Railroads, will be held on June 
14 and 15 at the Palmer House, Chicago. 
The sessions will convene at 10 a.m. on 
Wednesday, June 14. 


U. P. Board Meeting to be Part of 
“Golden Spike Days” 


Directors of the Union Pacific will hold 
their next meeting at Omaha, Neb., on 
April 27, during the four-day celebration 
and premiere of the motion picture “Union 
Pacific.” During the 70-year history of the 
road, meetings have heretofore been held 
in New York. The directors are scheduled 
to travel from New York on a special 
train, dressed in costumes of 1869. 
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Gimme, Gimme, 
Gimme, Gimme 
Rivers and harbors congress 
calls for 700 millions more 
for waterways 


Reaffirming the program adopted at its 
1938 session and reviewed in the Railway 
Age for January 29, 1938, page 253, the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
held its 34th annual convention in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on March 23 and 24, and 
adopted resolutions urging the further im- 
provement of rivers and harbors. The 
Congress also went on record to the effect 
that “We emphasize the traditional policy 
of free navigable waterways in the United 
States and we recommend that our water- 
ways be deemed public highways and re- 
main free forever. The suggested tonnage 
tax or tolls in any form on water borne 
commerce is particularly obnoxious to us. 
We are unalterably opposed to the contro! 
and regulation of the water transport serv- 
ices upon the inland waterways, intercoas- 
tal, coastwise and lake areas by any regu- 
latory commission.” 

Another resolution adopted by the Con- 
gress urged the early completion of the 
economic survey of the Arkansas River 
for navigation. The resolution goes on to 
say that although the Arkansas is one of 
the major tributaries of the Mississippi 
system, it is yet the only one not now 
navigable. The Congress also believes that 
the Congress of the United States should 
appropriate sufficient funds to proceed with 
the construction of authorized projects. 
“We believe,” continues the resolution on 
appropriations, “that the 1939-40 budget 
estimates for navigation and flood control 
are entirely too low and should be in- 
creased by the Administration in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the 
Corps of Engineers before the non-mili- 
tary appropriation bill reaches the floors of 
Congress.” 

The projects committee of the Congress 
met in advance and examined 207 projects, 
out of which number it found that 51 “are 
sound, needful, and sufficiently advanced in 
status to warrant endorsement, involving 
a total estimated cost of $696,689,946.” 

President Roosevelt sent a message to 
the Congress in which he said that the 
great strides made in the last six years in 
the effective development of waterways 
and the solution of flood control problems 
were in no small measure due to the com- 
prehensive and integrated program de- 
veloped and forwarded by the waterway 
organization. 

“Proper deliberation that leads to spon- 
sorship of the worthy projects and omis- 
sion of the unsound can only result in 
lasting economy to the people and perma- 
nent benefits to the welfare of the nation,” 
said the President’s message. “It is grati- 
fying at a time when world events force 
us to attend more closely our system of na- 
tional defense to know that your organiza- 
tion has through the years of its existence 
advocated a rational development of our 
waterways, an element of our communica- 
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tion system essential to the safety and de- 
fense of the nation.” 

Lachlan Macleay, president of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association, struck out at 
what he termed the “railroad lobby” and 
told the Congress that outstanding cases of 
distress affecting certain rail lines, par- 
ticularly those in the Midwest, can, “in 
addition to depressed business, be traced 
directly to unwise, extravagant and inex- 
cusable financial operation.” 

“There now exists the most powerful 
railroad lobby ever before known in 
Washington,” he charged. “It is sup- 
ported by a propaganda machine well or- 
ganized in every part of the United States. 
This lobby is backed by millions of dollars 
of stockholders’ and employees’ money and 
its object is to ‘railroad’ through Congress 
legislation that will put its competitors 
out of business. It would securely fasten 
upon the commerce of the country a mo- 
nopolistic service grip which would pre- 
serve the status quo of those predatory 
interests which for generations have kept 
rich by manipulating railroad loans, stocks, 
purchases and investments.” 

Mr. Macleay also went on to say that 
this nationwide campaign to save the rail- 
roads has obscured for the time being “the 
true condition of all forms of transporta- 
tion.” He criticized the committee-of-six 
bill, saying that it was “presented to the 
Congress by the general counsel of the 
Association of American Railroads.” “The 
only interest promoted in this bill,’ he said, 
“is the carrier interest, and the only car- 
rier interest served is the railroads. The 
provisions of this bill, if enacted, will add 
greatly to the limitations now imposed on 
the motor carriers and will effectually elim- 
inate low cost water carriers from our 
inland waterway system.” 

Another speaker at the Congress was 
Cornelius H. Callaghan, manager of the 
Maritime Association of the Port of New 
York and the personal representative of 
Governor Lehman of New York, who op- 
posed the St. Lawrence Seaway project. 
He told the Congress that “There can be 
little . justification for this improvement 
from a navigation standpoint which can 
only afford transportation facilities for a 
little more than half a year and which 
will disrupt and demoralize the transporta- 
tion system of the United States, land and 
water, and disastrously affect the economic 
welfare of the country. This improvement 
cannot be, as proponents claimed, a lasting 
advantage to the nation as a whole.” 


Brooke Elected a Director of U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce 


George D. Brooke, president of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, has been elected a di- 
rector of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, representing transportation. 
Mr. Brooke succeeds Samuel T. Bledsoe, 
president of the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe, who died March 8. 


6.7 Per Cent Increase in Carload- 
ings in Midwest Territory 


An increase of 6.7 per cent in carload- 
ings in midwest territory during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1939 is forecast by the com- 
modity committees of the Midwest Reg- 
ional Advisory Board. An increase of 90 
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Western Lines Discuss Pro- 
posed Legislation 


Pending legislation now before 
Congress, designed to improve the 
economic condition of the railroads, 
was discussed at a meeting of the 
Western Association of Railway Ex- 
ecutives at Chicago on March 24 
with opposition to some of the key 
proposals in the program for rail 
relief, set up by the Committee-of- 
Six appointed by President Roose- 
velt. This opposition was directed 
to the setting up of a transportation 
board and to the proposal creating 
a special court to handle railroad 
bankruptcies. 

Another matter discussed was the 
rights of minority members of the 
Association of American Railroads, 
when the majority of the members 
of that association favor certain pro- 
posals. In the case of the legisla- 
tive program, the majority of the 
members ‘of the association endorsed 
the committee’s proposals, while sev- 
eral lines, particularly in the West, 
have opposed the creation of a trans- 
portation board and a special court, 
contending that they do not react to 
the benefit of the western roads. 

Judge R. V. Fletcher, vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel of the As- 
sociation of American Railroads, ex- 
plained the various proposals for re- 
lief, and voiced the opinion that in- 
dividual members of the Association 
of American Railroads are not bound 
by the vote of the majority. 











per cent is expected in the shipments of 
iron and steel, 55.5 per cent in shipments 
of potatoes, 50 per cent in the shipment of 
ore and concentrates and 25 per cent in the 
shipment of automobiles, trucks and parts. 
Total loadings are expected to be 610,230 
compared with 571,790 during the same 
quarter of 1938. 


House Gives $40,000,000 For Grade 
Crossing Elimination 

The Agricultural Department Appro- 
priation Bill, H. R. 5269, which carries the 
appropriation for the Bureau of Public 
Roads for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1940, was favorably reported by the House 
committee on appropriations on March 23. 
The bill includes an item of $40,000,000 for 
the elimination of hazards to life at rail- 
road grade crossings, including the separa- 
tion or protection of grades at crossings, 
the reconstruction of existing railroad 
grade crossing structures, and the reloca- 
tion of highways to eliminate grade cross- 
ings. 


Allegheny Board to Hold Open 
“Perfect Shipping” Meeting 


The Allegheny Regional Advisory Board 
will hold an open meeting at the Fort Pitt 
hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., on April 3, in con- 
nection with the April “Perfect Shipping 
and Careful Handling Month” campaign 
being carried on by Shippers’ Advisory 
boards throughout the country. 


A com- 
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bination of instructive speeches and discus- 
sions and entertainment have been planned 
with a view to attracting not only the 
members of the board but all shippers and 
receivers of freight, including employees 
engaged in transportation, platform hand- 
ling and packing. The speakers will be 
Charles Donley, president, National As- 
sociation of Advisory Boards; C. H. Diet- 
rich, executive vice-chairman, Freight 
Claim division, Association of American 
Railroads; and W. J. McGarry, manager, 
Open Top section, Car Service division, 
Association of American Railroads. Their 
talks will be followed by an open forum 
discussion in which questions from the floor 
addressed to the speakers will be welcomed. 


Club Meetings 


The Car Foremen’s Association of Chi- 
cago will hold its next meeting on April 
10 at the La Salle hotel, Chicago, Ill. E. 
J. Hollahan, general car foreman, Illinois 
Central, Chicago, will present a paper en- 
titled “Handling of Passenger Train Cars 
in Terminal Yards.” 

The Car Department Association of St. 
Louis will hold its next meeting on April 
18 at the Hotel Mayfair, St. Louis, Mo. 
“Vocational Education of Carmen” will be 
discussed by J. M. Patterson, general vice- 
president, Brotherhood of Railway Carmen 
of America. A dinner will precede the 
meeting at 6:15 p. m. 


House Judiciary Committee Ap- 
proves Chandler Bill 


The House judiciary committee, on 
March 28, approved the Chandler voluntary 
railroad reorganization bill, details of 
which were given in last week’s issue, and 
announced that it will ask a special rule 
to give the measure legislative right-of- 
way. The judiciary committee, in favor- 
ably reporting the bill, made two changes 
in the subcommittee version. They are: 

1. A modification of section 710 to 
eliminate the requirement that a road filing 
a reorganization petition with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission must secure 
“written” acceptance from 25 per cent of 
its creditors. The full committee eliminated 
the “written” requirement and inserted “as- 
surances satisfactory to the commission.” 

2. A modification of section 738 to pro- 
vide that the commission shall act within 
120 days on petitions filed under the terms 
of the bill, instead of within 90 days as 
originally provided. Section 738 is changed 
to section 740 in the revised committee bill 
which has been introduced by Representa- 
tive Chandler as H. R. 5407. 


Air Transport on WPA 


The Works Progress Administration 
“advanced civil and military aviation dur- 
ing the three and one-half years ended De- 
cember 31 with construction of 154 new 
airports, extensions or improvements to 494 
others and the placing of hundreds of aif 
navigation aids,” Colonel F. C. Harring- 
ton, WPA Administrator, reported on 
March 19, 

The program of the Division of Airways 
and Airports, he said, accounts for the 
bulk of public aviation ground facilities 
constructed since the establishment of 
WPA in 1935. More than $112,000,000 
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has been spent by WPA on such projects, 
chiefly for wages of men employed from 
relief rolls. 

“WPA expenditures for aviation facili- 
ties in 1938 totaled $35,440,894 as the pro- 
gram extended to 53 additional airport 
sites and individual projects were com- 
pleted at the rate of approximately one a 
day,” the WPA Administrator’s statement 
continued. “With the beginning of 1939, 
37,986 men were at work on 164 sites pro- 
viding additional facilities essential to the 
rapidly-expanding aviation industry and 
the Government’s airplane fleets.” 


C. & O. Suggests Merger of Four 
Lines 


The Chesapeake & Ohio has suggested 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
that a consolidation of the C. & O., the 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis, the Pere 
Marquette, and the Erie would result in 
annual savings exceeding $3,000,000 a year. 
This suggestion was contained in a brief 
filed with the commission on March 29 in 
the Erie reorganization case. In its brief, 
the C. & O. urged that its stock interest 
in the Erie be preserved in the reorganiza- 
tion of the latter in order that such a 
grouping of the roads might be effected in 
the future. 

The brief pointed out that the C. & O. 
now owns 55.68 per cent of the Erie voting 
stock for which it paid $44,825,295. It 
also told the commission that although it 
did own a majority of the voting stock, 
it did not now control the Erie due to the 
fact that the directors serve for four year 
terms and it had made no attempt to force 
the present board to follow its wishes in 
any matter. The C. & O. is opposing the 
refunding and improvement bondholders’ 
committee plan which would allow it to 
retain its control of the Erie by purchasing 
new stock for $55,000,000. 


Great Northern’s “William Crooks” 
Arrives at Fair 


The venerable locomotive “William 
Crooks” of the Great Northern, hauling 
full-size reproductions of a baggage car 
and passenger coach of the 1860’s arrived 
at its assigned exhibit spot at the site of 
the New York World’s Fair on March 
28, after steaming under its own power 
over the main line of the Erie between 
Chicago and Jersey City, N. J., as was 
described in last week’s Railway Age. 
Since it has been out of service for years 
and lacks such modern safety devices as 
an electric head-light the locomotive was 
moved only in daylight. It arrived at 
Paterson, N. J., its “birthplace,” at noon 
on March 26, and the following morning 
a celebration in its honor was held under 
the auspices of the city’s Industrial Com- 
mission. It then proceeded to Jersey City 
where it was placed on a car-float for the 
Jump to its assigned space beside other 
exhibit locomotives at the fair. 

The “William Crooks” is locomotive No. 
1 of the St. Paul & Pacific, predecessor 
Toad of the Great Northern, and the first 
locomotive operated in Minnesota. It was 
designed and constructed in the Paterson 
shop of the New Jersey Locomotive & Ma- 
chine Works, Smith & Jackson, proprie- 
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$8,721,000 Net Deficit for 
January 

Class I railroads in January had 
a net deficit of $8,721,000 after fixed 
charges, according to the Association 
of American Railroads. In January, 
1938, Class I railroads had a net 
deficit of $33,320,000 after fixed 
charges. 











tors, in 1861 and shipped to St. Paul by 
rail and Mississippi river barge. Its cars 
are reproductions of equipment built for 
the St. Paul & Pacific in 1862. 


New Equipment on Order 


Class I railroads on March 1 had 63 
new steam locomotives on order compared 
with 25 on February 1, according to the 
Association of American Railroads. On 
March 1, 1938, there were 101 new steam 
locomotives on order. New electric and 
Diesel-electric locomotives on order on 
March 1 this year totaled 38 compared with 
59 on February 1, this year, and 26 on 
March 1, 1938. New freight cars on order 
on March 1, totaled 6,788 compared with 
6,637 on February 1, and 5,568 on March 
1, last year. 

In the first two months of 1939 the rail- 
roads put in service 2,722 new freight cars 
compared with 3,478 in the same period 
last year and 6,135 in the same period in 
1937. The railroads also installed in serv- 
ice in the first two months of 1939 seven 
new steam locomotives and 28 new electric 
and Diesel-electric locomotives compared 
with 39 steam locomotives and 22 electric 
and Diesel-electric locomotives installed in 
the first two months of 1938 and 22 steam 
and seven electric and Diesel-electric loco- 
motives installed in the corresponding 
period in 1937. 

New freight cars and locomotives leased 
or otherwise acquired are not included in 
the above figures. 


Harrison Advocates Maintaining 
Plant As Investors’ Security 


Quoting a remark once made by the 
Roman senator Cicero to the effect “Here 
while the patient lies before you on the 
point of death you stand debating the man- 
ner in which his hang-nail should be treat- 
ed.” Milton W. Harrison, publisher, “Sav- 
ings Bank Journal,” in a speech before the 
bankers forum of the New York chapter, 
American Institute of Banking, on March 
15, pointed to the mass of plans for con- 
solidation of the carriers and the welter of 
discussion issuing therefrom as somewhat 
trivial topics leading to no real action. 

In brief he advocated a “progressive 
step-by-step” solution of the problem if 
we would avoid defeatism. Regarding in- 
vestors he suggested that perhaps the of- 
fering of adjustment interest securities or 
preferred stock would give security holders 
“fewer sleepless nights of worrying about 
the security of their principal if prospects 
of default and bankruptcy are lessened.” 
He was inclined to believe that “it is bet- 
ter to keep the railroads well maintained 
than to pay fixed interest out of earnings 
saved from maintenance” and that it is 
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more costly to renew maintenance by orders 
of the court. On the whole he felt that 
there was an opportunity for creative re- 
search in this direction. 


April Safety Program Stresses 
Knowledge—Application 


The April installment of the all year- 
every year safety program of the Safety 
section, Association of American Railroads, 
comprises a reprint of an address on safety 
education by L. G. Bentley, general safety 
agent, Chesapeake & Ohio, delivered at 
various regional safety meetings during the 
current year, and a poster carrying a photo- 
graph portraying a rules examination by 
“the old man.” The poster carries the 
caption “It is not so much that we need 
more safety education, but a better use 
of that which we now have.” 

In describing the “safety-minded man,” 
Mr. Bentley observes that such a man has 
that trained mentality which visualizes the 
accident before it occurs and exercises the 
wisdom born of his education to the end 
that he does something about it. He re- 
views a particular routine of the safety 
program on the Chesapeake & Ohio where- 
in each operating officer and safety com- 
mitteeman is furnished with what are 
called “yellow slips” upon which he re- 
ports any observation of any unsafe act 
and submits the steps taken by him to cor- 
rect the recurrence of such an act. All 
of these “yellow slips” are read aloud at 
safety committee meetings and the ob- 
servations and methods of correction em- 
bodied therein made public. During 1938 
his department received 5,000 such reports. 


Congress Gets More Transport 
Bills 

Senator Hill, Democrat of Alabama, and 
Representative Ramspeck, Democrat of 
Georgia, have introduced respectively Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 99 and House Joint 
Resolution 223 which are similar to sev- 
eral resolutions already pending in both 
houses on the subject of rate discrimina- 
tion as it is alleged to affect the South and 
West. 

Under these resolutions the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would be directed 
to institute an investigation into the rates 
on manufactured products between points 
in one classification territory and points in 
another such territory and into like rates 
within any of such territories, and to de- 
termine whether the said rates are unjust 
and unreasonable, or unlawful in any other 
respect in and of themselves or in their 
relation to each other, and to enter such 
orders as may be appropriate for the re- 
moval of any unlawfulness which may be 
found to exist. Also, the commission may, 
in its discretion, confine its investigation 
to such manufactured products and rates 
thereon as shippers thereof may specific- 
ally request to be included in an investiga- 
tion. Section 3 (1) of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act would be amended to make dis- 
crimination in rates between territories un- 
lawful. 

It is said that these resolutions represent 
the final conclusion by Southern and West- 
ern members of Congress as to what should 
be done at this session of Congress to 
correct what they conceive to be the in- 
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justice done to the South and West in the 
matter of interterritorial freight rates. 

Senator Reed, Republican of Kansas, has 
introduced S. 1915, a bill which would re- 
quire the government to pay the going 
commercial rate for any shipments that it 
might make over the railroads, thus elimi- 
nating all land grant rates. Also, the bill 
provides that the payment for the trans- 
portation of persons or property shall be 
made upon the presentation of bills there- 
for, prior to audit or settlement by the 
General Accounting Office, but the right is 
reserved to the government to deduct the 
amount of overpayment to any carrier from 
any amount subsequently found to be due 
the carrier. The act would become effec- 
tive six months after the date of its enact- 
ment. . 

Representative Allen, Democrat of Penn- 
sylvania, has offered in the House H. R. 
5119, a bill making extensive amendments 
to the National Bituminous Coal Act. 

The House has passed and sent to the 
Senate H. R. 5219, the Second Deficiency 
Appropriation Bill, which carries an appro- 
priation of $325,000 for the Railroad Re- 
tirement Board. 


Petroleum Truckers Seek I. C. C. 
Minimum Rate Order 


Alleging that rates published by South- 
eastern railroads to become effective April 
5 constitute the inauguration of a “rate- 
cutting” war for the “avowed purpose of 
putting the contract motor petroleum car- 
riers in the Southeastern states out of busi- 
ness,” the Petroleum Carriers Division of 
American Trucking Associations, Inc., has 
asked the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to institute a general investigation of 
the rates, charges and practices of rail- 
roads and motor carriers for the transpor- 
tation of petroleum products from South 
Atlantic and East Gulf ports to interior 
destinations in the Southeastern states and 
Florida. The petitioner seeks especially 
the prescription of minimum rates by the 
commission. 

In addition to the allegation noted at the 
outset, the petition asserts that “such rate 
war will unnecessarily impair the earnings 
of both rail and motor carriers to such an 
extent as will hinder or prevent adequate, 
economical and efficient service by rail and 
motor carriers through unfair and destruc- 
tive competitive practices, and will retard 
the development of a highway transporta- 
tion system properly adapted to the special 
needs of this particular kind of com- 
merece... .” 

The railroad tarifts complained of were 
filed after the commission’s Division 2 on 
March 18 had granted the railroad peti- 
tion for the necessary fourth-section relief. 


Transport Conference Wants No 
Probe of Wasteful Competition 


The Transportation Conference of 1938- 
39, which has been sponsored by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, adjourned after its March 27 meet- 
ing at which it voted against a resolution 
calling for the creation of an independent 
governmental agency to investigate the 
transportation problem with reference to 
such matters as consolidations and co- 
ordinations and “other opportunities for 
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St. Louis-Chicago Rate Reform 
Postponed 


Publication of proposed rate re- 
ductions on 81 commodities handled 
between St. Louis, Mo., and Chicago 
to basic levels competing with those 
of motor carriers has been delayed 
following a meeting of members of 
the Illinois Freight Association at 
Chicago on March 24. The railroads 
proposed not only to reduce rates 
on these 81 commodities to the levels 
maintained by the motor carriers, but 
also to make these rates applicable 
to truck-load quantities. Members 
of the association agreed to delay the 
publication, following a decision of 
the motor carriers to give considera- 
tion té: a possible upward revision 
of their own rates in the affected 
territory. 

At a meeting of freight traffic offi- 
cers of the roads, members of the 
association’s executive committee 
and representatives of the motor car- 
riers, the whole program of revising 
the existing rate structure was dis- 
cussed and the possibility of an 
eventual permanent rate agreement 
was developed. Under such an ar- 
rangement, the joint handling of all 
rate matters effecting both rail and 
trucking interests in all the territory 
east of Chicago and within the state 
of Illinois is possible. Motor car- 
riers will hold a conference on re- 
visions some time before the end of 
the month, and a second meeting will 
then be held by representatives of 
the railroads and the motor carriers. 











economies in railway service,” ways and 
means to remove “restrictions from the 
joint and co-operative use of rail, motor, 
and water transportation or any of them, 
and to abate wasteful and destructive com- 
petition among them;” and “the relative 
equality of government provisions for and 
regulation of rail, motor, and water trans- 
portation.” Meanwhile, the previously- 
adopted program of the conference has 
been submitted to Congressional commit- 
tees. 

The above-mentioned resolution was of- 
fered at the March 27 meeting as a sub- 
stitute for the agenda suggested by the 
Conference’s advisory committee, as noted 
in the Railway Age of March 25, page 538. 
Participants in the March 27 meeting in- 
dicated that much of the disagreement 
which culminated in the defeat of the reso- 
lution and the adjournment centered around 
the type of investigating agency which 
should be favored. Some wanted it ap- 
pointed by the President; others wanted 
it named by the I. C. C., while still others 
wanted the Maritime Commission in the 
picture. Also, there was some sentiment 
for a joint Congressional investigation. 


Steam-Electric Locomotive Dis- 
cussed at N. Y. Railroad Club 
The 5,000-hp. steam-turbo-electric loco- 


motive recently built for the Union Pacific 
by the General Electric Company, as de- 
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scribed in the Railway Age of December 
24, 1938, page 916, was the chief topic of 
discussion at the meeting of the New York 
Railroad Club on March 24. Some 500 
railroad and supply-trade men heard H. L. 
Andrews, vice-president of General Elec- 
tric, describe the 530,000-lb. giant, after 
which the speaker answered the questions 
fired at him in rapid succession from the 
floor. 

During this period it was brought out, 
among other things, that the locomotive 
has been in revenue passenger service on 
the New York Central between Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Cleveland, Ohio, as a pre- 
liminary to regular operation on the Union 
Pacific; that adequate comparison between 
the new locomotive and conventional steam 
and Diesel-electric power cannot be drawn 
until the steam-electric has been in service 
under more trying conditions on heavy 
U. P. trains; and that General Electric 
may possibly design a pulverized coal- 
burner of a similar type. A motion pic- 
ture reel with sound and a series of slides 
supplemented the discussion. 

The entertainment feature of the pro- 
gram consisted of a play entitled “Achmed 
and His Three Sons,” done in an Arabian 
atmosphere oomplete with elaborate set- 
tings and costumes with incidental music 
and a cast consisting of employees of the 
General Electric. In brief the drama was 
designed to show what happens when the 
sales, production or design departments of 
an industrial concern fail to appreciate the 
need for one another. 


British Labor Board Decides Against 
Wage Increases 


The depression in traffic and earnings of 
the British railways and their consequent 
inability to shoulder additional wage bur- 
dens is cited by the Railway Staff Na- 
tional Tribunal as the chief factor in its 
recent decision (No. 5 of February 28) 
denying for the most part the claims pre- 
sented by the National Union of Railway- 
men, the Associated Society of Locomotive 
Engineers & Firemen and the Railway 
Clerks’ Association, as reviewed in the 
British “Railway Gazette.” The tribunal 
turned’ down all requests for direct in- 
creases in wages and salaries. The claim 
for a 50-shilling ($12) minimum weekly 
wage was considered by the tribunal as a 
possible first claim whenever the financial 
condition of the carriers permits a wage 
concession, but it “regretfully” concluded 
that current earnings and competitive fac- 
tors do not permit the addition of such 
a large burden. 

As for requests for wage increases for 
engineers, firemen and hostlers, which were 
based on increased worker responsibility in 
railroad development, the board was of the 
opinion that the mileage scale of payment 
adequately compensates for increased 
speeds, while recent developments have, in 
fact, reduced strain on employees. Further- 
more, it felt that present national living 
standards do not necessitate a general ad- 
vance beyond the current wage standards 
established in 1919 and 1920. Clerks’ pay 
and working: conditions were held to com- 
pare favorably with those applicable for 
similar work in other industries. 

The tribunal denied requests of the three 
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unions for holidays with pay and of the 
clerks for a 40-hour week on the grounds 
that the carriers are unable to bear the in- 


creased costs thereof. In contrast, it con- 
sidered various claims for modification of 
working arrangements such as_ turn- 
arounds, extra pay for night duty, etc., on 
their intrinsic merits and on principles set 
forth in 1937, rather than on the financial 
condition of the carriers, inasmuch as such 
modifications are not greatly affected by 
financial. considerations. Thus, while the 
board upheld the railroads in the right to 
“spread-over’” hours on duty up to 10 hours 
per day, with a limit of 12 hours in special 
cases, and upheld the so-called “extended 
roster,” it did grant part of the claim of 
the National Union of Railwaymen in find- 
ing in favor of a minimum pay of three 
hours at the Sunday rate for a Sunday 
call for duty. 


Articulated Transit Car Has Ameni- 
ties for Brooklyn Riders 


A streamlined, red-white-and-blue light- 
weight, air-filtered, articulated rapid tran- 
sit car was placed in service on the Fulton 
Street. elevated line of the Brooklyn-Man- 
hattan Transit Corporation of New York 
on March 30. To celebrate the operation 
of the new car, an unusual “airplane box 
luncheon” party of company and civic of- 
ficers was held in the new equipment as it 
sped along on a special run in the Man- 
hattan subway line of the company on 
March 28. 

The new car comprises three units 
mounted on four rubber-sprung trucks and 
is powered by eight General Electric trac- 
tion motors developing 720 hp. and de- 
signed to accelerate the car a speed of 20 
m.p.h. in six seconds and maintain a nor- 
mal running speed of 40 m.p.h. The con- 
trollers have 150 steps and provide auto- 
matic acceleration which can be set at 2, 
3 or 4 m.p.h. per second. 

The car is equipped with dynamic air- 
operated and track brakes, and the braking 
rate is 4 m.p.h. per second. The braking 
is initiated by the dynamic brake (using 
the motors as generators) and this is con- 
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tinued down to a speed of 4 m.p.h., when 
a transition is made automatically to the 
air brakes. These are spring-closed and 
air- released. The last point on the brak- 
ing side of the controller brings the track 
brakes into action. The energy of dynamic 
braking is dissipated in resistors and the 
heat thus generated is used for heating the 
car in cold weather. This heating is sup- 
plemented by electric heating units, taking 
their power from the third rail. 

The car unit bodies are built of strong 
alumirrum alloy developed by the Alumi- 
num Company of America and built by the 
Clark Equipment Company. The prin- 
cipal structural members are specially-de- 
signed extruded sections. The three units 
of the car together extend 80 ft. 4 in. in 
length, weigh 76,000 lb. and seat 84 pas- 
sengers. The trucks, also built by Clark, 
are similar to those designed for the so- 
called (electric railway) President’s Con- 
ference Committee street car, having rub- 
ber springs and rubber insets cushioning 
the wheels, as developed by the B. F. 
Goodrich Company. 

The exterior color combination of the 
streamliner is of dark blue and white ivory 
with natural aluminum mouldings, set off 
by red stripes and a deep blue roof. The 
interior is in Georgian green and silver. 
Seats are fitted with green mohair cush- 
ions. Enclosing lens-type glassware is used 
for all of the interior lighting units. There 
are no bare lamps. Long, polished plate 
glass mirrors have been placed at both ends 
of each of the three units not only for 
appearance but also as a psychological de- 
vice to lure passengers away from the air- 
operated doors where crowding. generally 
occurs. The mirrors also help to “police” 
the train, as passengers can keep tabs on 
each other. Air filters, together with 
forced ventilation, are designed to shut out 
the dust incident to operation in crowded 
cities. 


U. S. Supreme Court Cases 


Several cases involving railroads were 
decided by the United States Supreme 
In one 


Court at its meeting on March 27. 





Mirrors, Filtered Air and Rubber-Insert Wheels Will Make Life More Livable for Brooklyn 
Riders Who Catch This Rapid Transit Car, Placed in Service This Week by the Brooklyn- 
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of these, Lowden, et al. vy. 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Company, the 
Court reversed the United “States Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Eighth Circuit 
which had decided in favor of the shippers 
in a claim by the railroad for installation 
of grain doors. The shippers, by letter, 
informed the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific that they expected carriers to continue 
supplying grain doors, but they declined 
to pay any charges in connection therewith. 
One of the questions decided by the Court 
was whether or not this letter constituted 
a “prior arrangement” within the meaning 
of a tariff filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission setting forth charges 
for service, but providing that “prior ar- 
rangements” could be made with a carrier 
and cover a specified time. Another issue 
that arose in the case was whether or not 
the shippers were liable regardless of 
whether there were a “prior arrangement” 
within the strict terms of the tariff. 

The Court held that the letter consti- 
tuted a “prior arrangement” but that the 
shipper was nevertheless liable for the 
tariff charge to the extent that the com- 
mission had found it reasonable 

In another case of the Texas & Pacific 
v. Sonken-Galamba Corporation the Court, 
by denying petitions for writs of certiorari, 
declined to review a decision of the U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Fifth 
Circuit which had affirmed a judgment for 
a shipper in a mandamus action to compel 
the railroad to receive and transport steel 
and iron material, consisting of dismantled 
oil tanks, at the scrap iron rate fixed and 
published by the commission. The carrier 
insisted that the material was subject to a 
higher rate for iron and steel articles. The 
Court of Appeals held that the evidence 
was sufficient to show that the material 
was within the scrap iron classification, as 
interpreted by the commission, and that 
such a question was determinable by the 
court. 

The Court denied review in a case of 
Thompson v. Terminal Shares which in- 
volved the jurisdiction of the bankruptcy 
court handling the reorganization of the 
Missouri Pacific in other litigation grow- 
ing out of the Terminal Shares case. The 
question presented to the Court was 
whether the bankruptcy court had the 
authority to extend process and cause it 
to be served outside the judicial district 
of that court. 

Guy A. Thompson, trustee of the road, 
is seeking to recover $3,200,000 paid by 
the road under contract with Terminal 
Shares, Inc., for purchase of certain stocks 
and notes of various Missouri corporations 
by foreclosing an existing lien on the 
stocks and notes. A district court, acting 
on a special master’s report, held that the 
contracts were unfair because under them 
no protection was afforded the railroad. 
When the trustee brought suit to recover 
the money, the court ordered the defend- 
ants, including Terminal Shares, to be 
served with process by marshals of districts 
in which they held legal residence. 

Subsequently, on a motion of the de- 
fendants, the District Court vacated this 
order on the grounds that its jurisdiction 
did not extend outside its judicial district. 

In another case of Palmer v. 


Simonds- 


Common- 
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wealth of Massachusetts, the Court granted 
review of the power of a bankruptcy court 
to order the trustees of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford to discontinue an 
intrastate passenger service. Security 
holders of the Old Colony which is in re- 
organization, petitioned the U. S. District 
Court for authority to discontinue opera- 
tion of certain passenger stations as a 
means of reducing operating costs. The 
road had previously sought a similar order 
from the Massachusetts Department of 
Public Utilities but no action had been 
taken. 

The District Court authorized the road 
to abandon these services. The State then 
intervened, contending that the court had 
no authority to make such an order, and 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
sustained the State’s position. 


February Truck Loadings 25.7 Per 
Cent Above 1938 


The American Trucking Associations 
truck-loading index, based on the 1936 
monthly average tonnage as 100, dropped 
from January’s 103.85 to 101.9 for Feb- 
ruary, according to A. T. A.’s latest load- 
ing report which showed February ton- 
nage to have been 3.1 per cent under Jan- 
uary, although 25.7 per cent above Feb- 
ruary, 1938, when the index number was 
79.51. 

Comparable reports were received from 
212 motor carriers in 40 states who trans- 
ported an aggregate of 797,031 tons. These 
same carriers transported a total of 633,896 
tons in February, 1938, and 822,452 tons in 
January, 1939. The 3.1 per cent decrease 
in total tonnage under January, was at- 
tributed to “seasonal trends in large traffic 
centers, accompanied by the fact that Feb- 
ruary is a short month.” 

The slightest February decrease under 
the preceding month was in the general 
merchandise class, which accounted for 74 
per cent of the total volume of freight 
handled by truck. This decrease was 1.5 
per cent. Petroleum products, which rep- 
resented 12.8 per cent of the total volume 
reported, showed a decrease of 7.4 per 
cent under January, but a 13.4 per cent 
increase over the corresponding month last 
year. Transporting of automobiles de- 
clined only 4.5 per cent under January, 
but increased almost 70 per cent over the 
volume of February a year ago. While 
transportation of iron and steel showed a 
decline of 17.7 per cent under the preced- 
ing month, the February volume repre- 
sented an increase of 94.5 per cent over 
February, 1938. 


Nebraska to Hold Transport Parley 


A national transportation conference will 
be held at Lincoln, Neb., on April 14, under 
the auspices of the University of Nebraska. 
Six thousand invitations have been sent to 
shippers, traffic managers, insurance men 
and tax specialists, principally of the Mid- 
dle West, to attend the meeting and dis- 
cuss the transportation problems of the 
country. The one-day conference will be 
divided into three sessions, a morning ses- 
sion devoted to problems in rate structure 
for the railroads, inland waterways, air- 
lines and trucking systems; an afternoon 
meeting devoted to a review of the im- 
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portance of tax costs to each transporta- 
tion medium and of tax income to the 
state ; and an evening dinner and discussion 
devoted to a summary of the conference. 
The program of the meeting is as follows: 


MorninG SeEsston—9 0O’CLOCK 

Co-ordinating and Systematizing Transportation 
Rates, by D. Philip Locklin, associate professor 
of economics, University of Illinois. 

Nebraska’s Stake in Interstate Rates, by J. A. 
Little, rate counsel of the Nebraska Railway Com- 
mission. 

The Railroads Look at Their Competitors’ Rates, 
by Robert O. Small, freight traffic manager of 
the Chicago & North Western. 

Discussion panel: 

F. E. Schroeder, assistant to president, Inland 
Waterways Corporation. ' 

Ralph Budd, president of the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy. ; 

p 2 Eastman, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sioner. 

J. J. Hartnett, traffic manager of the Paxton 
& Gallagher Company. 


LuncHEON—12 0O’CLOCK 
Current I. C. C. Policies and Trends, by Pro- 
fessor D. Philip Locklin. 
AFTERNOON SESSION—2:30 o’CLOCK 
Transportation Tax Burdens, by S. L. Miller, 
professor of economics, University of Iowa. 
Problems in Railroad Taxation, by A. C. Spen- 
cer, western general counsel of the Union Pacific. 
Problems in Moior-Truck Taxation, by John ¥. 
Lawrence, general manager of the American 
Truckers Association, Inc. 
Discussion panel: b 7 
J. C. Whitten of the First Trust Company. 
EVENING SESSION—6:30 O’CLOCK 


Is the Railroad Problem Insoluble?, by Samuel 
O. Dunn, editor of the Railway Age and chair- 
man of the Simmons-Boardman Publishing Cor- 
poration. 


Examiner Scowls at “Substituted” 
Freight Service 


Examiner Burton Fuller has recom- 
mended in a proposed report in the Ex 
Parte 129 investigation of substituted 
freight service that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission find that outstanding 
special permissions and tariff rules author- 
izing the substitution of motor vehicle 
service for rail or water service and of 
rail or water service for motor vehicle 
service are in contravention of the so- 
called certificate and tariff provisions of 
the Motor Carrier Act. 

The examiner lists the following reasons 
for the foregoing conclusion: 


1. The interstate transportation here under con- 
sideration is common carriage and cannot law- 
fully be ss by motor vehicle in whole or 
in part directly or indirectly except by common 
carriers complying with sections 206-208 and our 
regulations thereunder; 

2. The substitution of one form of transporta- 
tion for another at the carrier’s option and with- 
out the consent of the shipper constitutes a breach 
of the contract as set forth in the bill of lading 
in contravention of section 219; and 

3. The furnishing of the so-called substituted 
service without setting forth the service, the 
routes over which it is performed, and the parties 
performing same in lawfully filed tariffs is in 
contravention of sections 216-218 and our regula- 
tions thereunder, including rule 31 and section 2 
of Tariff Circular 20. 

The examiner advises the commission 
that no affirmative order is necessary, as he 
recommends that the outstanding special 
permissions should not be renewed. In a 
notice accompanying the proposed report 
I. C. C. Secretary W. P. Bartel calls at- 
tention to the fact that exceptions may be 
filed on or before April 24, adding that no 
replies to exceptions will be received. Par- 
ties desiring oral argument should make 
application “on or before the date fixed 
for the filing of exceptions.” The ques- 
tionnaire which the commission sent out in 
connection with this Ex Parte 129 investi- 
gation was reviewed in the Railway Age 
of December 17, 1928, page 894. 
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More Money for Mud-Digging on 
Mississippi and Missouri 

Secretary of War Woodring has for- 
warded to Congress another series of 
waterway reports from Major Genera! 
Julian L. Schley, chief of engineers, U. S. 
Army, who recommends, among other 
smaller projects, additional work on the 
Missouri river between Sioux City and the 
mouth and on the Mississippi at its mouth. 

The report on the Missouri notes that 
“local interests desire a minimum control 
ling depth of 9 ft. . . . to permit unrestricted 
through traffic from connecting water- 
ways.” Thus the chief of engineers’ rec- 
ommendation for the adoption of a project 
“to provide for a channel 9 ft. deep and 
width not less than 300 ft., to be obtained 
by revetment of banks, construction of per- 
meable dikes to contract and stabilize the 
waterway, cutoffs to eliminate long bends, 
closing of minor channels, removal of 
snags, and dredging as required, at an esti- 
mated construction cost of $6,000,000, in 
addition to amounts previously authorized, 
and with no increase in the annual mainte- 
nance of $4,500,000.” 

The report with respect to the Missis- 
sippi’s mouth recommends that all existing 
projects in that area be modified and com- 
bined and a project covering the Missis- 
sippi from New Orleans to Head of Passes 
be added to provide “a single project, Mis- 
sissippi river, Baton Rouge to the Gulf of 
Mexico,” with channel depths of 30 to 40 
ft. and widths from 450 to 1500 ft. All 
of which will cost an estimated $4,200,000 
for new work and $250,000 annually for 
maintenance in addition to that now auth- 
orized. 

Among another series of reports sub- 
mitted a few days after the foregoing is 
one in which the chief of engineers rec- 
ommends modification of the existing proj- 
ect for the Mississippi between the Ohio 
and the Missouri to provide for construc- 
tion of a lateral canal at an estimated first 
cost to the United States of approximately 
$10,290,000, with annual maintenance and 
operation costs of $70,000, subject to “such 
modifications as the chief of engineers may 
find necessary when the project is under- 
taken,” and to authorize the relocation of 
the river channel and reclamation of the 
area in Sawyers Bend for airport, park, 
recreational, and similar purposes at a cost 
to local interests of about $17,555,000. 

Another report in the same series rec- 
ommends modification of the existing proj- 
ect for the Louisiana and Texas Intra- 
coastal Waterway from the Mississippi at 
or near New Orleans, La., to Corpus 
Christi, Texas, to provide a channel 12 ft. 
deep with a bottom width of 125 ft. from 
the Mississippi through Harvey Lock, near 
New Orleans, to Corpus Christi, generally 
following the route of the existing water- 
way, at an estimated first cost of $5,200,- 
000, in addition to that necessary to com- 
plete the existing project, and with annual 
maintenance of $200,000 in addition to that 
now required. 


Freight Car Loading 


Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended March 25 totaled 605,462 cars, the 
Association of American Railroads an- 
nounced on March 30. This was an in- 
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crease of 10,894 cars, or 1.8 per cent, above 
the preceding week, an increase of 32,510 
cars, or 5.7 per cent, above the correspond- 
ing week in 1938, but a decrease of 150,954 
cars, or 20 per cent, below the same week 
in 1937. 

As reported in last week’s issue, the load- 
ings for the previous week ended March 
18, totaled 594,568 cars, and the summary 
for that week, as compiled by the Car 
Service Division, A. A. R., follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For Week Ended Saturday, March 18 


Districts 1939 1938 1937 
EastOSM ..ccceseve 132,267 114,496 174,398 
Allegheny ........ 117,804 100,414 160,674 
Pocahontas ....... 42,013 35,231 57,317 
eee 97,020 89,523 118,282 
Northwestern ..... 65,856 64,475 81,597 
Central Western... 94,595 89,797 106,216 
Southwestern ..... 45,013 46,429 56,438 





Total Western 








pO ee 205,464 200,701 244,251 
Total All Roads... 594,568 540,365 754,922 
Commodities 
Grain and Grain 
Products ...600. 29,984 30,452 29,079 
Live Stock ....... 11,219 11,524 11,768 
SE x nqreceidins! « ve 116,364 87,518 172,391 
Oe waieuwess cue 7,314 4,763 12,014 
Forest Products 26,130. 26,443 37,285 
ae 8,932 7,895 10,941 
Merchandise L.C.L. 152,325 150,821 171,430 
Miscellaneous .. 242,300 220,949 310,014 
March 16 ...ccevee 594,568 540,365 754,922 
eS eee 591,691 556,730 744,499 
MGSCR © ncceccces 598,691 552,892 730,329 
February 25 ..... 560,609 511,939 692,393 
February 18 ..... 580,071 535,866 711,314 





Cumulative Total, 
11 Weeks .... 6,384,802 6,062,240 7,707,656 
In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended ‘March 18 totaled 40,428, as com- 
pared with 41,764 in the previous week, 
and 44,751 in the corresponding week in 
1938, according to the weekly statement 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 


Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 
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Two Months N. O. I. 


Was $51,491,453 
(Continued from page 578) 


for the first two months totaled $293,886,- 
644, an increase of 15.5 per cent compared 
with 1938, but a decrease of 33.3 per cent 
compared with 1930; operating expenses 
totaled $219,322,618, an increase of four 
per cent above the same period in 1938, 
but a decrease of 35.4 per cent under the 
first two months of 1930. The Eastern 
district net for February was $14,952,256 
compared with $331,053 in February, 1938, 
and $32,227,201 in February, 1930. 

Class. I roads in the Southern district 
for the two months had a net railway 
operating income of $10,901,289, or 2.29 
per cent; for the same period in 1938, their 
net amounted to $5,927,471, or 1.24 per 
cent, and for the same period in 1930 it 
was $15,651,613 or 2.94 per cent. Gross 
in the Southern district for the two months 
amounted to $82,817,932, an increase of 
7.9 per cent compared with the same pe- 
riod in 1938, but a decrease of 29 per cent 
under the same period in 1930; operating 
expenses totaled $62,191,559 an increase of 
1.3 per cent above the same period in 1938, 
but a decrease of 32.2 per cent under 1930. 
Class I roads in the Southern district for 
February had a net of $4,790,715 compared 
with $3,032,632 in February, 1938, and $8,- 
074,668 in February, 1930. 

The Western district net for the two 
months was $3,779,362, or 0.48 per cent; 
for the same period in 1938 those roads 
had an operating deficit of $7,797,149 but 
in 1930 they had a net of $32,195,258 or 
2.99 per cent. Gross in the Western dis- 
trict for the two months amounted to 
$205,978,524, an increase of 3.5 per cent 
above the same period in 1938 but a de- 
crease of 33.9 per cent below the same 
period in 1930; operating expenses totaled 
$172,052,203, a decrease of two per cent 
compared with the same period in 1938 and 
a decrease of 30.5 per cent under the same 
period in 1930. For February alone roads 
in the Western district had an operating 
deficit of $1,152,237 compared with an 
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operating deficit in February, 1938, of $5,- 

272,818, but a net railway operating in- 

come of $18,065,660 in February, 1930. 

CLASS I RAILROADS—UNITED STATES 
MonTH. oF FEBRUARY 

Total 

operating 1939 1938 1930 

revenues 276,904,333 251,037,015 422,864,774 

Total 

operating 

expenses 

Taxes 

Nei railway 

operating (def.) 

income 18,590,734 1,909,133 58,367,529 

Operating 

ratio— 

per cent 79.67 85.79 77.26 

Rate of return 

on property 

investment 1.26 Def. 


220,619,330 21 
27,683,374 2 


Two Montrus ENpEp FEesruArRy 28 
Total 
operating 
revenues 
Total 
operating 
expenses 453,566,380 447,919,257 679,039,178 
Taxes 56,769,775 55,865,709 5 
Net railway 
operating 
income 


582,683,100 530,145,399 868,785,724 


51,491,453 
Operating 

ratio— 

per cent 77.84 
Rate of return 

on property 

investment 1.81 


ee ee eee 
5,234,902 113,013,227 


84.49 78.16 


0.18 3.79 


Meetings and Conventions 


The following list gives names of secretaries, 
dates of next or regular meetings and places of 
meetings: 

Arr Brake AssocratTion.—R. P. Ives, Westing- 
house Air Brake Co., 350 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. WY: 

ALLIED RaiLway SupPty Association. —J. F, 
Gettrust, P. O. Box 5522, Chicago, Ill. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF FREIGHT TRAFFIC OF- 
FICERS.—W. R. Curtis, F. T. R., M. & O. 

R. R., 327 S. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF GENERAL BAGGAGE 
AcEnTs. — E, P. Soebbing, 1431-B Railway 
Exchange Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
OrrFicers.—B. D. Branch, C. R. R. of N, J., 
143 Liberty St., New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS.—F, O. Whiteman, Union Station, 
St. Louis, Mo. Annual meeting, June 6-8, 
1939, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, IIl. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF RAILWAY ADVERTIS- 
Inc AcEnTs.—E. A. Abbott, Poole Bros., 
Inc., 85 W. Harrison St., Chicago, III. 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SUPERINTENDENTS OF 
Dining Cars. —F. R. Borger, C., I. & L. 
Ry., 836 S. Federal St., Chicago, Ill. 

AMERICAN Raitway BRIDGE AND BUILDING AssoO- 
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March 18, 1939 ......«. 40,428 22,773 
maven 11, 1999 ...cc<0s 41,764 23,096 
March 4, 1939 ..... e-- 41,164 23,827 
March 19, 1938 ..... vos eras 22,327 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 

March 18, 1939 2.0... 440,697 250,099 
Meare 29, F956 .ccccsc- 496,352 243,651 
Maren 20, 19957 vccccess 514,974 306,094 
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Annual Reports 


Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Railroad Company 


New York, February 21, 1939. 
To THE STOCKHOLDERS OF 
Tue DeLtaAwarE, LACKAWANNA AND 
WESTERN RAILROAD COMPANY: 


A report of results of the operation of your property during 
the year 1938, together with other matters of interest, is herein 
presented, 

The decided falling off in carloadings during the latter part 
of 1937 continued into 1938, with the result that the financial 
returns were, on the whole, disappointing. The moderate relative 
improvement experienced during the last quarter of 1938 fur- 
nishes some promise of continued improvement in 1939. 

Taking the first six months of 1938 as a unit, and the third 
and fourth quarters separately, the relative decreases in gross 
operating revenues from the corresponding periods of 1937 were 
as follows: 


17.93 per cent 
9.59 per cent 
1.28 per cent 


First six months 
Third quarter 
Fourth quarter 


Rates and Fares 


As indicated in the previous report, the proposal of the rail- 
roads to increase freight rates by 15 per cent., with maxima 
amounting to a lesser increase on certain commodities, including 
anthracite and bituminous coal, was then pending before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The Commission’s report, 
dated March 8th, declined to authorize any increase on certain 
commodities, but did authorize an increase of 10 cents per net 
ton on anthracite coal, and moderate increases on other com- 
modities. The advanced rates became effective at the end of 
March, and increased the freight revenues of your Company 
$1,486,919, or 6.1 per cent. 


Revenues 


Gross revenues were $44,188,481, a decline of $5,986,523, or 
11.9 per cent. In the main, this shrinkage in the volume of 
traffic is ascribable to the low level of business activity, par- 
ticularly in the heavy goods industries, that prevailed during the 
year. It is also due, in no small degree, to the continued di- 
version to other competing modes of transportation of large 
amounts of traffic that formerly moved by rail. 

Total revenue from freight transportation was $32,025,303, a 
reduction of $5,279,862, or 14.15 per cent, divided as follows: 
General merchandise $3,989,521, or 16.1 per cent 


Anthracite coal 918,477, or 8.6 per cent 
Bituminous coal and coke 371,864, or 19.6 per cent 


Passenger revenue was $6,730,875, a reduction of $350,785, 
or 4.95 per cent. Revenue from United States mail was ap- 
proximately the same as in the previous year, but express re- 
ceipts decreased $127,254, and milk revenue was $67,423 less. 


Maintenance and Operation 


The total charges for maintenance of road and equipment 
aggregated $11,282,735, a reduction of $1,783,190, or 13.65 per 
cent. Maintenance charges constituted 25.53 per cent of gross 
operating revenues, compared with 26.04 per cent in 1937. In- 
cluded in maintenance charges is $2,464,203 for depreciation of 
equipment. 

There were laid in replacement 1,807 tons of new 131 Ib. rail, 
135,564 treated cross ties, and 150,000 tons of rock ballast. 

The policy of reducing maintenance cost and taxes by de- 
molishing buildings and miscellaneous structures, and abandoning 
tracks not in use and no longer needed in economical operation, 
was continued during the year. Since 1926, your Company has 
dismantled or otherwise disposed of 932 buildings, and during 
the same period 28 miles of main track and 143 miles of side 
track have been retired. 

Transportation expenses totaled $21,815,464, a reduction of 
$1,156,220, or 5.03 per cent. 


The increase in wages which became effective the latter part 
of 1937 and continued in force throughout 1938, made it im- 
possible to reduce transportation expenses to an extent corre- 
sponding to the lower level of traffic volume, as indicated by 
the decline in ton-miles of 17.48 per cent and in passenger miles 
of 8.50 per cent, compared with the previous year. The wage 
increase amounted to $1,646,417, during the year, or 7.12 per cent. 

In May, 1938, the railroads instituted nation-wide negotiations 
with their employees looking to a general wage reduction of 15 
per cent to become effective July Ist, but early in August it 
became apparent that settlement of the controversy by means of 
direct negotiation or arbitration was impossible. In pursuance of 
the powers conferred upon him by the Railway Labor Act, the 
President of the United States on September 27th appointed a 
fact-finding board to conduct hearings and report its recom- 
mendations in respect of the issues involved. On October 29th 
the Board made public its report recommending against any 
reduction in wages, and the efforts of the railroads to obtain a 
reduction were thereupon discontinued. 

The average number of employees of the Company for the 
year was 13,372 and the total compensation was $24,516,975, 
compared with 14,946 employees and $26,155,395 compensation 
in 1937. The average compensation per employee increased from 
$1,750 in 1937 to $1,833 in 1938. 

The decrease of $272,728 in general expenses was due prin- 
cipally to the assumption by the Government, during 1938, of 
the obligation to pay pensions under the Railroad Retirement 
Act; whereas, during the preceding year, the Company assumed 
the payment of pensions accruing to its pensioners prior to the 
month of June. 

During the year your Company charged to its operating ex- 
penses for premiums on employees’ group insurance, and on ac- 
count of hospitalization and Railroad Y. M. C. A.’s for em- 
ployees, the sum of $137,708. 


Taxes 


Taxes accrued during the year aggregated $5,124,180, being 
equal to $3.03 per share on the outstanding capital stock and 
11.60 per cent of gross revenues; an increase over the previous 
year of $62,885. The amount accrued for unemployment insur- 
ance was $703,197; for pensions, $658,599; and for all other 
taxes, $3,762,384. 

The largest single increase in taxes, amounting to $205,482, 
resulted from the change in rate from 2 to 3 per cent pro- 
vided under the Federal-State Unemployment Insurance Acts. 

Congress enacted, in 1938, a companion measure to the Rail- 
road Retirement Act of 1937, under which railway employees 
are removed from the unemployment provisions of the Social 
Security Act and complementary State laws, and transferred to 
a national system of unemployment insurance, effective July 
Ist, 1939, to be administered by the Railroad Retirement Board. 
The benefits provided by the Act are so much more liberal than 
those of the Federal-State systems now in effect that the 3 per 
cent payroll tax, levied by its provisions on employers, may not 
prove adequate. No tax is levied on employees. 


Additions and Betterments 


The total charges for additions and betterments aggregated 
2,043,054, against which there were credits for property retired 
of $2,954,772, resulting in a net decrease for the year of $911,718 
in investment in transportation property. 

Five new steam passenger locomotives were acquired during 
the year for main line operation. Four additional main line 
passenger coaches were equipped with air-conditioning apparatus 
to provide a more attractive and comfortable service. This 
addition brings the total to 54 cars thus equipped to date. 

To provide a new freight station and rail connection with tle 
Hoboken Shore Railroad, new car-float transfer facilities, in- 
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cluding tracks, were constructed at Eleventh Street, Hoboken, 
N. J. 

The Industrial Department reports the location of 64 new in- 
dustries at points served by your Company. New tracks or 
extensions to existing tracks were constructed to serve indus- 
tries located at Hoboken, Bloomfield and Netcong, N. J., Scran- 
ton, Pa, West Winfield, Mount Morris and Buffalo, N. Y. 

A constitutional amendment was adopted in New York State 
at the election in November, 1938, under which the railroads’ 
share of the cost of eliminating grade crossings after January 
Ist, 1939, will be reduced from fifty per cent of such cost to 
the amount of the net benefit to the railroad from the elimina- 
tion, but not exceeding fifteen per cent of the cost of any project. 

This amendment gives proper recognition to a fact generally 
accepted in recent years, that the elimination of grade crossings, 
under present conditions of highway traffic, is primarily in the 
interest of the public and of little or no benefit to the railroads. 
This will result in substantial savings to your Company in con- 
nection with future eliminations. 


Financial 


A temporary bank loan of $1,000,000, secured by a note of the 
Syracuse, Binghamton and New York Railroad Company in the 
amount of $1,462,516, was negotiated during the year. This 
joan was subsequently reduced to $950,000 by the repayment of 
$50,000. In addition, a five year loan of $2,000,000 was obtained 
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from the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. The proceeds of 
both loans were used to pay taxes and provide necessary work- 
ing capital. 

Payments aggregating $653,738 on Equipment Trust Certifi- 
cates and on locomotive purchase contracts were made during 
the year. In addition, stocks and bonds of leased lines in the 
amount of $27,300 par value were purchased at a cost of $15,569, 
reducing the annual rental by $1,609, or 10.3 per cent on the 
purchase price. Since 1930, your Company has expended $1,- 
283,549 in the purchase of leased line securities, effecting a 
reduction in annual rental of $84,056. 


Mr. William S. Jenney, after thirty-three and one-half years 
of efficient and faithful service in charge of the Legal Depart- 
ment, was relieved from active duty as Vice-President and Gen- 
eral Counsel, effective December 31st, 1938. He continues in the 
service of the Company as Special Counsel. 

The cooperation of stockholders and employees in the use of 
the Company’s facilities and the solicitation of business over its 
lines is earnestly desired and will be greatly appreciated. 

The President and Managers again express their appreciation 
of the loyal support and efficient service rendered by the officers 
and employees in the conduct of the Company’s affairs and 
activities throughout the year. 

By order of the Board of Managers. 

kis M. DAVIS, President. 








General Balance Sheet December 3lst, 1938 and 1937 


Assets 
Increase or 
1938 1937 Decrease 

INVESTMENTS: 
Investment in Road and 

Equipment: 

eS Pe rear $55,656,299.51 $55,698,020.00 *$41,720.49 

ee ee rr 81,120,068.06 82,411,107.82 *1,291,039.76 
Improvements on Leased 

Railway Property ...... 15,696,106.79 15,650,631.86 45,474.93 
Miscellaneous Physical 

ee 2,449,148.88 2,448.998.88 150.00 
Investments in Affiliated 

Companies: 

ee are rer 9,493.727.10 9,489,846.81 3,880.29 

MEE. 575.5. 4a /oaasawaacews 3,362,853.67 3,356,900.50 5,953.17 

Notes— 

PLEDGED UNPLEDGED 
$1,462,516.26 $3,772,964.42 5,235,480.68 3,772,964.42 1,462,516.26 
Be FORE aes 3,218,958.48 4,610,658.90 *1,391,700.42 


Other Investments: 


Liabilities 
Increase or 
1938 1937 Decrease 
CapITAL STOCK: 
COM. BU .occcnc ess $87,407,500.Q0 $87,407,500.00 
Less Unissued and Treas- 
GONG TH, Wisis cw cnenrars 2,966,300.00 2,966,300.00 





$84,441,200.00 
Premium on Capital Stock 70,720.00 


$84,441,200.00 
70,720.00 


, 








Stocks— 
PLEDGED UNPLEDG 
- on 1,227, 113. 72 2,158,420.72 2,153,519.37 4,901.35 
onds 
7,000,000.00 4,937,048.20 11,937,048.20  11,942,475.70 *5,427.50 
DE neritertomaeaeenns 609,135.86 0,135.86 *1,000.00 
PEE kSsactwawicewn 15, 278, 141.83 14,855,220.05 422,921.78 
Miscellaneous ......0.00 16,246.92 Pern 
Total Investments ...$206,231,636.70 $207,016,727.09 =... ss evens 





CurrENT AsSETS: 
re cen ene ee 
Traffic and Car Service Bal- 
ances Receivable ....... 
Net Balance Receivable from 
Agents and Conductors 
Miscellaneous Accounts Re- 
er 
Material and Supplies 


$3,046,831.00 
826,954.08 
495,383.93 


1,002,134.53 
1,818,666.42 


$2,348,010.69 
668,248.33 
451,024.52 


1,255,254.70 
2,251,167.52 











$698,820.31 
158,705.75 
44,359.41 


*253,120.17 
*432,501.10 





Other Current Assets .... 4,944.90 8,126.48 *3,181.58 
Total Current Assets.. $7,194,914.86 $6,981,832.24 = ........5 
DererrepD ASSETS: 
Working Fund Advances .. $23,529.31 $24,338.42 *809.11 
Insurance and Other Funds 178,512.75 i Aa: + Zeer 
Other Deferred Assets 129,167.24 90,701.82 38,465.42 
fotal Deferred Assets.. $331,209.30 $293,552.99 ‘ 
Unavyustep Desits: 
Rents and Insurance Pre- 
1 iums Paid in Advance $554,965.17 $493,710.86 61,254.31 
ther Unadjusted Debits 237,713.91 489,698.07 *251,984.16 
Total Unadjusted Debits $792,679.08 re 
Grand ee $214,550,439.94 $215,275,521.25 *$725,081.31 


eg ‘enotes decrease, 





Notre: 
eg nt at maturit 
€ase:' lines in the |e 


$85,033,000. 00 
ds of the public. 


The sap has a contingent liability as guarantor of the 
principal amount of bonds of 





er $84,511,920.00 $84,511,920.00 
Grants in Aid of Construc- 
WE dsc eet peeves 216,535.43 23,749.88 $ 5785.55 
Lone Term Dest: 
Equipment Trust Obliga- 
SN casio wae Stee eae $3,677 ,000.00 $4,067,000.00 *390,000.00 
Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
POTatION, TOR. «0.000 0-06% 2,000,000.00 2,000,000.00 
~~ Negotiable Debt to Af- 
filiated Companies: 
Open Accounts ......... 922,896.78 314,246.69 608,650.09 
Total Long Term Debt $6,599,896.78 $4,381,246.69 
Current LIABILITIES: 
Loans and Bills Payable .. $950,000.00 50,000.00 
Traffic and Car Service 
Balances Payable ...... 569,426.30 $591,679.30 *22,253.00 
Audited Accounts and 
Wages Payable ...... . 2,694,683.36 3,288,334.92 93,651.56 
eee Accounts Pay- 
eee ee eee ee 281,961.60 351,681.66 69,720.06 
Dividends Matured Unpaid 18,858.50 26,510.00 7,651.50 
Unmatured Interest Ac- 
oR ee 60,156.82 42,432.75 17,724.07 
Unmatured Rents" Accrued 1,788,780.39 1,785,421.06 3,359.33 
Other Current Liabilities .. 171,161.51 154,094.75 17,066.76 
Total Current Liabilities $6,535.028.48  $6,240,154.44 
DEFERRED LIABILITIES: 
Other Deferred Liabilities 13,377,596.38  12,893,914.13 483,682.25 
UNADJUSTED CREDITS: e 
Tan Site 222.2505. $3,452,235.36  $3,247,271.23 204,964.13 
Insurance and Casualty Re- 
ee . 998,497.83 995,547.06 2,950.77 
Accrued “Depreciation— 
See 41,558,892.00  40,847,288.26 711,603.74 
Other Unadjusted Credits 2,094,176.16 2,069,659.04 24,517.12 





Total Unadjusted Credits $48,103,801.35 


CorPORATE SURPLUS: 


Additions to vhs Ags 
Through Income an 


$47,159,765.59 


TIES sascrad oars ewincat's $6,360,170.76  $6,423,856.89 *63,686.13 
Appropriated Surplus Not 
Specifically Invested ... 417,048.20 417,048.20 


Profit and Loss—Credit Bal- 
Re Suivtsee ew 48,428,442.56 


53,223,865.43 





Total Corporate Surplus $55,205,661.52 


$60,064,770.52 





Grand Total « -$214,550,439.94 





* Denotes decrease. 
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Canadian Pacific Railway Company 
FIFTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT 


OF THE 
DrIREcTORS OF CANADIAN PAcIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
YEAR ENpEp DECEMBER 31, 1938 


To the Shareholders: 
The accounts of the Company for the year ended December 
31, 1938, show the following results :— 
Income Account 


Gross Earnings 


$142,258,980.76 
Working Expenses (including taxes) 


121,506,514.89 
$20,752,465.87 
7,363,672.66 
$28,116,138.53 


Net Earnings oe ee ; 
Other Income (after providing for depreciation of steam- 
ships and hotels) 


Fixed Charges 

Interest on bonds of Minneapolis, 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway 
Company, guaranteed as to interest 
by your Company, and on notes 
secured by pledge of bonds so 
guaranteed 


26,853,756.25 
$1,262,382.28 


Balance transferred to Profit and Loss Account 








Profit and Loss Account 


Profit and Loss Balance December 31, $139,950,787.83 


3 
Dividend of 2 per cent. on the Preference Stock, declared 
from the earnings of the year 
938 


1937, 


paid April 1, 
2,745,138.42 


$137,205,649.41 
Balance of Income Account for the year ended December 
31, 1938 1,262,382.28 


$138,468,031.69 
Depuct: 
Loss on lines abandoned and on prop- 
erty retired and not replaced 


$1,402,348.40 
Miscellaneous—Net Debit 


96,033.03 


1,498,381.43 


Profit and Loss Balance December 
ance Sheet 


31, 1938, as per Bal- 


$136,969,650.26 








The balance of Income Account available for transfer to Profit 
and Loss Account was $8,199,902 less in 1938 than in 1937. 


Railway Earnings and Expenses 


The comparative results of railway operations were as follows: 


Increase or 
Decrease 
$145,085,558 $2,826,577 


121,343,311 163,204 


1938 1937 
$142,258,981 


121,506,515 


Gross Earnings 
Working Expenses 
(including taxes) 





Net Earnings $ 20,752,466 $ 23,742,247 $2,989,781 

Working expenses, 
gross earnings, as compared with 83.64% in 1937. Excluding 
taxes, the ratio was 82.29%, as against 80.69% in 1937. 

The decrease in gross earnings amounted to 1.9%. Commenc- 
ing with the month of February, decreases were recorded each 
month until August, when grain from the new crop began to 
move in volume. 

Passenger earnings had the first serious set back since the 
low point recorded in 1933, being $511,638, or 3.1%, less than 
in 1937. Owing to mild weather conditions highways remained 
open generally until late in December, whereas, in 1937, they 
were closed in many parts by November. The reduced volume 
of seasonal employment in Eastern Canada and the decline in 
tourist business incident to the recession also contributed to the 
unsatisfactory result. 

Freight earnings decreased $717,089, or 0.6%. During the 
first part of the year, traffic was seriously affected by the crop 
failure of 1937. While the early indications of large crops on 
the Prairies in 1938 were not finally realized, the wheat yield 
was the highest since 1932. Owing to the fact that the Dominion 
Government guaranteed a price of 80 cents a bushel for No. 1 
Northern wheat f.o.b. Fort William, wheat was marketed freely 
and approximately seventy per cent. of the total grain crop is 


including taxes, amounted to 85.41% of: 


estimated to have been loaded and moved prior to the end of 
the year. Handlings of all grain for the year amounted to 165 
million bushels, as compared with 94 million in 1937. This 
may still be regarded as below normal, being 35.0% below the 
annual average of 254 million bushels handled during the five 
years 1925-1929 and only 11.5% above the average of 148 mil- 
lion bushels during the drought period 1930-1937. The improve- 
ment in grain traffic resulted in an increase of $9,302,490 in rail 
earnings from grain and grain products. Notwithstanding the 
larger crop, the purchasing power of Western Canada did not 
materially change owing to the drastic decline in prices of grain 
as compared with 1937, and, therefore, the increased return traffic 
which usually results from a large crop did not materialize. 
The movement of all other classes of freight with the exception 
of ores and concentrates and petroleum and its products was 
adversely affected by the general recession in industrial activity 
and the contraction in international trade. 

Earnings from other sources decreased $1,597,850, or 9.2%. 
The largest item was a decrease of $776,409 in Hire of Equip- 
ment. This was mainly caused by unfavourable traffic conditions 
in the United States, which prompted quicker return of this 
Company’s cars received in interchange, and by the smaller 
volume of Canadian products, notably newsprint, pulp and paper, 
moving across the border. 

Working expenses increased $163,204, or 0.1%. The progres- 
sive restoration of basic rates of pay was completed April 1, 
and involved an increase of $4,526,000 in expenses. Increases 
also resulted from higher prices for coal and certain other classes 
of material and heavier tax disbursements. These increases 
were almost offset by the reductions brought about by reason 
of the smaller volume of traffic, temporary layoffs of station, 
shop and clerical staff, and other economies. During the year 
the senior officers of the Company were subject to 5% deduc- 
tion from basic rates, the Directors and members of the Execu- 
tive Committee 10%, and the Chairman and President 25%. 

Maintenance expenses decreased $1,625,743, or 3.3%, and repre- 
sented 33.8% of gross earnings, as compared with 34.2% for 
the previous year and an average of 32.2% for the ten-year 
period 1928-1937. Expenditures incidental to air-conditioning 
were less this year, 90 passenger cars being so equipped, as 
compared with 141 cars in 1937. Charges for retirement of 
rolling stock amounted to $6,016,000, an increase of $529,000 
over 1937. In the early part of the year, a programme of re- 
pairs for locomotives and freight cars based on anticipation of 
a larger crop than actually materialized was carried out and, at 
the end of 1938, 85.8% of the Company’s locomotives and 94.9% 
of its freight cars were in serviceable condition, as compared 
with 84. 1% and 93.2%, respectively, at the end of 1937. 

Transportation expenses increased $1,267,023, or 2.4%, and 
represented 37.8% of the gross earnings, as compared with 36.2% 
for the year 1937. The increase in wage rates more than ac- 
counted for the increase in the ratio. The average freight train 
loading and average freight train speed showed improvement. 
The former increased from 1,544 tons in 1937 to 1,604 tons in 
1938 and the latter increased from 16.7 miles per hour to 17.1 
miles per hour. The average fuel consumption for freight trains 
was reduced from 106 pounds per 1,000 gross ton miles in 1937 
to 102 pounds in 1938. 

Other working expenses increased $521,924, or 2.7%, reflecting 
heavier pension disbursements, higher wage rates, and increased 
taxes, the increase in the last mentioned amounting to $167,000, 
or $4,000 more than the increase in total working expenses. 


Other Income 


There was a substantial reduction in other income, which, 
after provision for hotel and steamship depreciation, amounted 
to $7,363,673, a decrease of $4,266,038. 

Dividend income amounted to $4,867,206, a decrease of $1,667,- 
650, due principally to the fact that dividends received from The 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company of Canada, Lim- 
ited, were reduced from $5,888,750 in 1937 to $4,206,250. Lower 
base metal prices had an adverse influence 7. that Company’s 
earnings, and dividend disbursements totalled $2.50 per share as 
compared with $3.50 in 1937. 

Net income from interest, exchange, separately operated prop- 
erties and miscellaneous was $1,492, 530, a decrease of $176,806 
from 1937. 
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Net earnings from ocean and coastal steamships, after deduct- 
ing $3,781,990 credited to depreciation reserve, amounted to $591,- 
071, a decline of $1,867,760, of which all but $166,816 occurred 
in ocean services. Earnings from both passenger and freight 
traffic on the Pacific showed a small increase, notwithstanding 
the continued dislocation in economic conditions incidental to the 
hostilities in the Orient. On the Atlantic there was a slight 
improvement in freight earnings, which was more than offset 
by a sharp decrease in passenger earnings, attributable partly 
to adverse economic conditions on this continent and partly to 
the absence of the Coronation traffic enjoyed in 1937. Cruise 
earnings were much lower than for the previous year, being 
affected by the unfavourable business outlook at the commence- 
ment of the year, both here and in the United States, coupled 
with a tendency on the part of prospective cruising passengers 
to postpone travelling until the international situation appeared 
more settled. Expenditures have continued to rise, with large 
increases in fuel prices, wages, and port charges. During the 
year your vessels completed 202 voyages, in the course of which 
they steamed 1,431,893 miles and made 1,343 calls at 101 different 
ports, without any casualty of a major nature. 

Net earnings from hotel, communication and miscellaneous 
properties, after deducting $1, 246,687 credited to hotel deprecia- 
tion reserve, totaled $412,865, a decrease of $553,822, made up of 
decreases from hotels of $271,926 and from communications of 


$390,385, as against an increase from miscellaneous properties of 
$108,489. 


Fixed Charges and Guaranteed Interest 


Fixed charges increased $726,405. The two principal con- 
tributory items were (1) $206,924 interest on the 3% Equip- 
ment Trust Series “E” issued to finance part of the purchase 
price of new rolling stock and (2) $368,172 interest on the 
Serial 4% Secured Notes issued to finance in part the acquisi- 
tion by your Company of certain notes of the Soo Line as re- 
ferred to in the last annual report. 

Provision was made from income for the liability for bond 
interest of the Soo Line guaranteed by your Company. The 
guaranteed half-yearly interest payment due July 1 on First 
Consolidated Mortgage Bonds which matured on that date 
amounted to $1,260,800. The two half-yearly interest payments 
due July 1, 1938, and January 1, 1939, on Second Mortgage 
Bonds maturing January 1, 1949, and on First Refunding Mort- 


gage Bonds Series “B’’ maturing July 1, 1978, aggregated 
$805,830. 


Dividends 


While earnings for the year were sufficient to meet all ex- 
penses and fixed charges, including provisions for depreciation 
and taxes—with a modest surplus—the Directors of the Com- 
pany decided that, in view of the serious decline in the net re- 
sults as compared with 1937. it was inadvisable to declare any 
dividend on the Preference Stock in respect of the year 1938. 


Profit and Loss Account 


Property investment account was credited during the year with 
the cost of all property retired and not replaced and, in connec- 
tion with such retirements, charges aggregating $1,402,348 were 
made against Profit and Loss. For the most part, these charges 
were the result of the abandonment of unremunerative lines and 
redundant facilities, the retirement of which will produce oper- 
ating economies. 

Pier D, the Vancouver Terminal of our British Columbia 
Coast steamers, was totally destroyed by fire on July 27. As, 
with minor alterations and extensions, the near-by Pier BC, used 
by your Pacific steamships, can for the present satisfactorily 
handle the traffic offering for the coastal service, it is not pro- 
posed to replace Pier D immediately. Accordingly, the cost 
of Pier D has been written out of property investment account 
and the sum of $279,918, being the cost less insurance recovered, 


has been included in the charge to Profit and Loss recorded 
above, 


Land Accounts 


Sales of agricultural lands during the year totalled 116,085 
acres for an aggregate amount of $996,214 and at an average 
price of $8.58 per acre. Total sales included 3,109 acres of 
irrigated land at an average of $48.34 and the remainder at an 
average of $7.49 per acre. 

Owing chiefly to the improvement in crop conditions on the 
Prairies, there was an increase in the collections of interest on 
deferred payments, which offset the decrease in the collections 
from land sales, so that the cash receipts from lands, including 
interest on deferred payments, again exceeded land expenditures, 
including taxes, irrigation, immigration and colonization, and 
interest on note certificates. 
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Despite improved farming conditions, the Company found it 
necessary to continue its policy of making concessions to farm 
contract holders in Western Canada. Interest rebated during 
the year totaled $395,942, while reductions on account of prin- 
cipal outstanding and further concessions in interest for cash 
payments amounting to $1,150,825 were also made. Since 1932, 
when the Company led the way in relieving the distress of the 
Western farmers, the total amount of assistance extended by 
way of interest rebates and capital adjustments has been $13,- 
023,849. 

The Company continued to co-operate with the Dominion and 
Provincial Governments in the relief of the drought areas in 
the Prairie Provinces by way of reduced rates and free trans- 
portation on certain classes of shipments. Based on the normal 
rates, the Company’s contribution in this respect during the year 
was slightly in excess of $700,000. 


Balance Sheet 


The General Balance Sheet is presented in its usual form, 
providing a concise and self-explanatory record of the Com- 
pany’s position. The principal differences as compared with last 
year are due to the purchase of new equipment and the acquisi- 
tion of the Secured Soo Line Notes. These items largely ac- 
count for the increase in Property Investment, the increase in 
Notes and Equipment Obligations and the reduction in current 
cash funds. 

Two minor changes designed to clarify the Company’s posi- 
tion in respect of subsidiaries have been made. All the invest- 
ment reserves have been consolidated under one caption, In- 
vestment Reserves, thus including in one total the investment 
reserve of $23,508,829 for all your controlled United States rail- 
way subsidiaries, an amount of $564,403, representing interest 
received on Soo Line bonds heretofore carried as an Unadjusted 
Credit, and an aggregate amount of $2,711,201, representing the 
reserves for investment in other subsidiaries “Point a se carried 
under Contingent Reserves. A deferred liability to one of your 
leased subsidiaries, the Algoma Eastern Railway Company, 
amounting to $933,021, which arises largely out of the abandon- 
ment of part of its line paralleling your Company’s Algoma 
Branch and which was heretofore: carried as a deduction from 
Advances to Controlled and Other Companies, has been trans- 
ferred to Deferred Liabilities—Miscellaneous. 


Finance 


On June 1, your Company entered into an Equipment Trust 
Agreement with The Royal Trust Company as Trustee, under 
which $11,880,000 Equipment Trust Certificates were issued, 
guaranteed as to principal and interest by your Company. This 
issue, designated as Series “E,” maturing in equal annual in- 
stalments from May 31, 1939, to May 31, 1953, inclusive, is 
payable in lawful money of Canada and bears interest at 3% 
per annum. Under this agreement new equipment costing $14,- 
857,398 was purchased by the Trustee and leased to your Com- 
pany. The difference between the proceeds of the sale of the 
Equipment Trust Certificates and the cost of the new equipment 
was provided from the current funds of your Company. 

Equipment obligations to the amount of $2,962,769 matured 
and were paid, and Consolidated Debenture Stock to the amount 
of $268,000 pledged under Series “D” was released and cancelled. 
An amount of $2,399,150 was deposited with the Trustee of the 
Equipment Trust, maturing July 1, 1944. Under the terms of 
the Agreement covering that Trust, the Trustee purchased and 
cancelled $2,849,000 of the Equipment Trust Certificates and ex- 
pended $2,694,290 in the purchase of new equipment under the 
terms of the agreement. 

Serial 3% Collateral Trust Bonds to the amount of $1,000,000 
were redeemed, and on such redemption Consolidated Debenture 
Stock to the amount of $1,250,000 was released and cancelled. 

Twenty-year 444% Sinking Fund Secured Note Certificates to 
the amount of $322,800 were purchased by the Trustee and can- 
celled. 

Repayment was made to the Dominion Government of $210,- 
940, in reduction of the liability for loans made on account of 
unemployment relief. 

On June 23, loans totalling $10,000,000 were obtained from 
Canadian banks on your Company’s short term promissory notes, 
which were collaterally secured by deposit of certain securities, 
including $5,000,000 Consolidated Debenture Stock. These loans 
were repaid in full on December 9, the collateral was released 
and the Consolidated Debenture Stock cancelled. 

As you were informed in the previous annual report, $13,422,- 
500 of your Consolidated Debenture Stock was deposited as col- 
lateral security to $9, 935,000 of your Serial 4% Secured Notes, 
which were issued in connection with the acquisition of Soo Line 
Secured Notes. In accordance with the provisions contained in 
your Company’s notes, an additional amount of $1,573,500 of 
your Consolidated Debenture Stock has been deposited as further 
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security therefor. Later in the year a further amount of $18,500 
of the Soo Line Secured Notes was acquired for cash, so that 
your Company is now the holder of all the Soo Line Secured 
Notes referred to with the exception of $11,000. 


Pensions 


The Company’s pension disbursements for the year amounted 
to $2,515,157 and were included in working expenses. 

Since the inception of the contributory pension plan on January 
1, 1937, the total employee contributions have amounted to 
$3,910, 247. As was anticipated would be the case during the 
first few years of operation, disbursements from the pension 
fund were negligible. The operation of the plan is proving to be 
satisfactory. 

Under the provisions of the United States Carriers Taxing 
Act, the excise taxes levied on the Company and on its em- 
ployees, who come under the provisions of the United States 
Railroad Retirement Act, amounted in each case to $64,716, 
being at the rate of 234% of the compensation earned by such 
employees. 

During the year 571 employees were pensioned and transferred 
to the pension payroll. After allowing for deductions owing to 
deaths and discontinuances through other causes, the total number 
of pensioners at the close of the year showed an increase of 306 
over the number at December 31, 1937. The distribution by ages 
of the pensioners as at December 31, 1938, was as follows: 





ie | ear 167 
From 60 to 64 years of age inclasive pbsieinovty desta dea 308 
From 65 to 70 years of age inclusive....... 1,626 
ee ee I i Co ectewsnccsendsodeewes 1,340 

3,441 


Canadian Pacific Great Lakes Line 


The rail, lake and rail freight service connecting points in 
Eastern Canada and the United States with Chicago and Mil- 
waukee, via Port McNicoll, Ontario, to which reference was 
made in the last annual report, went into operation on the open- 
ing of navigation last spring. The two vessels engaged in the 
service made sixty round trips during the season. While, owing 
to the general business recession, the results of the first season’s 
operations were not quite as satisfactory as anticipated, the 
service has enabled the Company not only to maintain its par- 
ticipation in the routing of traffic previously enjoyed but also to 
secure certain other classes of traffic with benefit to your rail 
lines. 


Canadian Australasian Line 


Following the Thirty-fifth Report of the Imperial Shipping 
Committee and discussions during and since the 1937 Imperial 
Conference in London between the Canadian Australasian Line, 
Limited, and representatives of the interested Governments, plans 
and specifications for two new ships for the service between Van- 
couver and Fiji, New Zealand, and Australia were submitted by 
that Company to selected shipbuilders and quotations for con- 
struction received. Unfortunately, owing to the abnormally high 
level of shipbuilding prices in Great Britain, it was compelled to 
defer construction for the present. While this is to be regretted, 
resumption of discussions looking to the construction of the new 
ships is anticipated as soon as more favourable prices prevail. 


Vancouver Hotel 


After extended negotiations, referred to at the last annual 
meeting, the agreement between your Company and the Canadian 
National for the joint operation of the new Canadian National 
hotel now nearing completion in Vancouver was concluded on 
July 28. The hotel is to be leased to a separate company known 
as Vancouver Hotel Company, Limited, for a term of twenty- 
one years, subject to renewal at the option of your Company 
for a similar term. During the term of the lease, the Hotel 
Company will pay a rental to the Canadian National equal to 
its net earnings but not in excess of $280,000 per annum. Upon 
the opening of the new hotel on May 25, 1939, your Company’s 
present hotel will be closed, and, thereafter, for a period not 
exceeding seven years, will be administered by the Hotel Com- 
pany in the joint interest of the two railway companies. If this 
property is sold within the seven-year period, your Company 
will pay to the Canadian National annually, during the remainder 
of the term of the lease, 2% on the sale price. If it is not sold 
or leased within three years, the hotel building must be de- 
molished, and if the land is not sold at the expiration of the 
seven-year period, your Company will pay to the Canadian Na- 
tional annually, during the remainder of the term of the lease, 
2% on a value to be agreed upon or fixed by arbitration. For 
these and other considerations, your Company will receive from 
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the Canadian National 25% of the annual rental paid to the 
latter by the new hotel company and, by reason of equal owner- 
ship of the capital stock, the Canadian National and your Com- 
pany will each receive by way of dividends one-half of the net 
profits of the hotel company. 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company 


The comparative results of the railway operations of this 
Company were as follows: 





1938 1937 Decrease 
Gross Earnings .......... $13,220,668 $14,426,636 $1,205,968 
Working Expenses 
(including taxes) ...... 13,375,564 13,658,075 282,511 
WROt FOQWOS 6.ckcccisses $ 154,896* $ 768,561 $ 923,457 
* Deficit. 
While the grain movement was larger than in 1937, the gen- 


eral business recession in the United States during the first ten 
months of the year caused a decline in all other classes of 
traffic. Operating expenses decreased by $646,576, but taxes 
increased $364,065, on account of accruals under the Social 
Security and Railroad Retirement Acts. 

In the reorganization proceedings initiated on December 31, 
1937, under the Bankruptcy Act of the United States, the trus- 
tees appointed by the Court did not take charge until July 1, 
1938, on account of delay encountered in obtaining the necessary 
ratification by the Interstate Commerce Commission. <A plan 
of reorganization has not yet been proposed. 


Spokane International Railway Company 





The comparative results of the railway operations of this. 
Company were as follows: 
1938 1937 Decrease 
Gross Earnies <..c2s000+ $709,428 $783,152 $73,724 
Working Expenses 
(including taxes) ........ 652,967 673,680 20,713 
Net Earnings ............. $ 56,461 $109,472 $53,011 


In the reorganization proceedings initiated in 1933 under the 
Bankruptcy Act of the United States, after consideration of the 
objections urged by groups of bondholders to the reorganization 
plan proposed by the Bureau of Finance in June, 1936, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission promulgated a plan of reorganiza- 
tion on June 14, 1938. There was a reargument before the Com- 
mission on November 1, 1938, and on January 20, 1939, there 
was transmitted to the parties of record, for their consideration 
and criticism, certain proposed modifications of this plan. At 
the present time, the Commission has not determined which of 
the modifications are to be adopted. Under the plan promul- 
gated by the Interstate Commerce Commission, no distribution 
of new securities was made to unsecured claimants or to stock- 
holders. Since your Company holds the most important interest 
in both groups, your Directors are watching the situation closely 
with a view to protecting your interests, with the hope that 
ultimately a fair settlement with the other interests concerned 
will permit of the continued movement of traffic by this route 
upon terms equitable to all concerned. 


The Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Railway Company 


The comparative results of the railway operations of this 
Company were as follows: 


1938 1937 Decrease 

Gross Earnings: ...66..6.060 $1,782,879 $2,726,999 $944,120 
Working Expenses 

(including taxes) .......... 1,909,744 2,263,489 353,745 





Net Earnings 
* Deficit. 
While general traffic declined throughout the year, the most 

serious decrease was a reduction of 79% in shipments of iron 

ore, owing to drastic curtailment of mining operations in the 
territory served. 

Representatives of your Company have recently been confer- 
ring with representatives of holders of substantial amounts of 
South Shore First Mortgage Bonds in an attempt to agree on @ 
plan of reorganization and on the proper allocation of the new 
securities as between your Company and the other bondholders. 
A further conference is planned for the near future with the ob- 
ject of reaching a definite agreement. If this can be accomplished, 
it is expected that a plan of reorganization can be submitted to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at an early date. If such 
an agreement is not reached, it will be necessary to submit tlie 


$ 126,865* $ 463,510 $590,375 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY COMPANY 
GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1938 


Assets 


PRopERTY INVESTMENT: 
Railway, Rolling Stock, Inland Steam- 
ships, Hotel, Communication and 


Miscellaneous Properties ........ - $803,282,535.65 
Improvements on Leased Railway 

Prepetty cccces PE re ae re ‘ 96,616,381.58 
Ocean and Coastal Steamships ...... 104,728,199.86 


Stocks, Bonds and Other Securities of 
Leased, Controlled and Jointly Con- 
trolled Railway Companies an d 
Wholly Owned Companies—Cost .. 209,359,208.97 

Ls. s ) 

OTHER INVESTMENTS: 

Miscellaneous Investments—Cost 


-.++ $26,736,208.08 
Advances to Controlled and Other 


I a edo lactase a had % 28,759,575.28 
Mortgages Collectible and Loans & Ad- 

WOMCEE 00 SOS occccccccsscceds 3,455,692.71 
Insurance Fund Investments ........ 8,259,087.21 
Deferred Payments on Lands and 

NDS serena oath cans, oGinia aces 35,720,759.40 


Unsold Lands and Other Properties .. 27 ,429,258.01 


130,360,580.69 
CurRRENT ASSETS: 


Material and Supplies .............. $17,115,362.85 
Agents’ and Conductors’ Balances 5,774,594.76 
IOS FUGtee WMRRCES 6 ccc icccccccess 728,028.31 
Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable .. 4,394,710.10 
ee PRA O AERC OER Sinan oe eae 21,883,908.93 


; 49,896,604.95 
Unapjyustep Desits: 


BMGUNNINCE DOMME 5.0005 55.060 46600 
Unamortized Discount on Bonds 
Other Unadjusted Debits 


$170,346.05 
3,237,888.68 
1,327,855.64 


4,736,090.37 





$1,398,979 ,602.07 








Note—Particulars of securities held for account of the Company, of 
obligations of the Company in respect of the principal of securities of 
other companies owning railway lines operated under lease, and of con- 
tingent liabilities of the Company are set out in the pamphlet report. 








questions underlying the allocation of the new securities for 
authoritative determination in appropriate proceedings. 


Capital Expenditures 


In anticipation of your confirmation, your Directors authorized 
capital appropriations for the year 1938 amounting to $163,881, 
in addition to those approved at the last annual meeting. You 
will be requested to approve capital appropriations of $3,063,274 
for the present year. The principal items are: 


Replacement and enlargement of structures in per- 


eee aaa ae Ore ee ae $ 113,053 
Additions and betterments to stations, freight sheds, 

coaling and watering facilities and engine houses. . 88,132 
Ties, tie plates, rail anchors and miscellaneous roadway 

EA ie aE A ear aes EY Geis 1,649,906 
Replacement of rail in main and branch line tracks with 

I hi sat tase ae iy nrg ya 413,381 
Additions and betterments to shop machinery ........ 156,511 
Additions and betterments to rolling stock ........... 230,267 
Additions and betterments to hotels .................. 19,164 
Additions and betterments to communication facilities . 179,023 
Additions and betterments to pier “BC” Vancouver ... 104,000 


The appropriations for additions and betterments to rolling 
stock include the usual betterments for freight cars, passenger 
equipment and motive power to increase operating efficiency. 


Leases and Agreements 


The following agreement made by your Directors will be sub- 
mitted for your approval: 

_Agreement dated October 22, 1938, between the Canadian 
National Railway Company and your Company, made pursuant 
to the Canadian National-Canadian Pacific Act of 1933, which 
directs the two companies to endeavour to agree upon co-opera- 
tive measures, plans and arrangements for the purpose of effect- 
Ing economies and providing for more remunerative operation; 
under this agreerhent the Canadian National Railway Company 
agrees to abandon the operation of its line of railway, paralleling 
the line of your Company, between Louise and Deloraine in the 
Province of Manitoba, a distance of approximately 57 miles, 
and to discontinue its communications and express business at 
Deloraine and in the territory between Louise and Deloraine, the 
burden and advantage resulting from the abandonment to be 
equitably divided between the two companies by a monthly pay- 


Liabilities 


CapitaL Stock: 
eS a, COCO eee ee ee $335,000,000.00 
Preference Stock—4% Non-cumulative 137,256,921.12 ; 
is eptiansn 4 S479. 066.991 10 
PERPETUAL 4% CONSOLIDATED DEBEN- 
renee rer $500,402,228.74 
Less: Pledged as collateral to bonds, 


notes and equipment obligations ... 204,964,000.00 





ccaseenomasasmaenietnss 295.438.228.74 
Bonps, Notes AND EQuIPpMENT OBLIGA- 
WIRE: ccctébmnciaadneene<s paieta sto Gi $219,557,230.77 
Less: Securities deposited with Trus- 
tee of 5% Equipment Trust ...... 6,954,606.60 — 
gable! ates » 602.624.17 
Twenty YEAR 444% Si1nxinG Funp Se- 
cuRED Norte CERTIFICATES (1944) .. $30,000,000.00 
Less: Purchased by Trustee and can- 
GUE Gaiaaine sista aieweeawee ant cewes 10,413,900.00 
——E——EEEt 19,586.100.00 
CurRRENT LIABILITIES: 
Audited Vouchers ..cccccccccccvess $4,840,469.83 
ene eee 2,822,146.68 
Miscellaneous Accounts Payable ..... 2,651,689.68 
Accrued Fixed Charges and Guaran- 
a Ae a eee er eee 2,758,348.07 
—_—- -—— — 13,073,654.26 
DEFERRED LIABILITIES: 
Dominion Government Unemployment 
oe cuca chy cance abana 4a $3,850,042.71 
PEE haiesecwewwesseane ees 1,644,998.37 a 
ie 5 495.041.08 
RESERVES AND UNADJUSTED CREDITS: 
Rolling Stock Reserve ..........++.. $8,249,662.59 
Hotel Depreciation Reserve ......... 5,443,666.73 
Steamship Depreciation Reserve ..... 47,856,285.79 
i 8,259,087.21 
Contingent TGGETVES  oc.ccccccwsccece 5,165,250.23 
Investment Reserves ....cccsceccese 26,784,433.39 
CORRES CHOOSE 0 éceicvieciccscees 3,457,979.03 . 
—_— 105,216,364.97 


PREMIUM RECEIVED ON _CAPITAL AND 
DEBENTURE Stock (Less discount 
on bonds and notes written off at 


ORG SE, sis sietanscwnane 5 66,583,565.94 


RE: SEI, 6s cto hea: argo o'ene-e 0.0180 71,758,451.53 
ProFit AND Loss BALANCE .........-. 136,969,650.26 
$1,398.979.602.07 











E. A. LESLIE, Comptroller. 
AvupITor’s CERTIFICATE: 

We have examined the Books and Records of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way Company for the year ending December 31, 1938, and having com- 
pared the above Balance Sheet and related schedules therewith, we certify 
that in our opinion it is properly drawn up so as to show the true financial 
Position of the Company at that date, and that the Income and Profit & 
Loss Accounts correctly set forth the result of the year’s operations. 

PRICE, WATERHOUSE & CO., 
Montreal, March 10, 1939. Chartered Accountants. 








ment by your Company to the Canadian National of $367.96, 
which may be commuted by a capital sum payment of $88,310.20. 


Regulation 


The Transport Act, enacted at the last Session of Parliament, 
conferred extended jurisdiction on the Board of Transport Com- 
missioners (formerly known as the Board of Railway Commis- 
sioners) for the regulation of transport by air and, to a limited 
extent, by water on the Great Lakes. For the purpose of remov- 
ing some of the disability of the regulated carriers by rail, water 
and air in competition with unregulated carriers, the Statute 
contains authority for the making of agreed charges for the trans- 
port of all or any part of the goods of an individual shipper, 
subject to the approval of the Board. This part of the Act was 
brought into effect in November, and the traffic officers have 
since been collaborating with the Board and other interested 
parties in the settlement of appropriate regulations and methods 
of procedure under it. Effective Dominion control and regu- 
lation of highway transportation cannot be achieved at present, 
since, with the exception of interprovincial and international 
movements, highway traffic is under provincial jurisdiction. 

A committee appointed by the Minister of Transport has been 
engaged in preparing revised accounting classifications and has 
made some progress towards the settlement of new uniform 
statistical and accounting regulations to govern all Canadian 
railways. 


Co-operation with the Canadian National Railways 


Co-operative studies under the provisions of the Canadian Na- 
tional-Canadian Pacific Act, 1933, were continued throughout the 
year, but no additional projects were made effective. Formal 
agreements were executed covering (1) the abandonment of the 
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Canadian National line between Middleton and Bridgetown, Nova 
Scotia, (2) the abandonment of the Canadian Pacific line be- 
tween Linwood and Listowel, Ontario, and (3) the abandonment 
of the Canadian National line between Louise and Deloraine, 
Manitoba. The first two of these agreements have been submitted 
to the Board of Transport Commissioners for approval and can- 
not be made effective until such approval is obtained. During 
the year the Joint Executive Committee authorized the comple- 
tion of formal agreements covering additional projects estimated 
to yield savings of approximately $233,000 per annum, bringing 
the total estimated annual savings from such approved projects 
not yet in effect to $854,000, one-half of which will accrue to 
each Company when the projects become effective. The total 
annual saving from co-operative arrangements, in effect or 
authorized by the Joint Executive Committee, at the end of the 
year was $1,989,000, as compared with $1,756,000 at the end of 
the previous year. 


Special Committee of the Senate, 1938 


By resolution passed on March 30, the Senate of Canada ap- 
pointed a Special Committee to “Enquire into and Report upon 
the Best Means of Relieving the Country from its Extremely 
Serious Railway Condition and Financial Burden Consequent 
Thereto.” This Company was requested to arrange for various 
of its officers to be present and to give evidence as the Com- 
mittee might desire. 

The form of the investigation did not follow closely the terms 
of reference, which were designed to deal primarily with the 
heavy annual deficits of the Canadian National Railways. The 
Special Committee of the Senate gave its attention rather to 
studying the progress which had been made in establishing co- 
operative measures under the Canadian National-Canadian Pa- 
cific Act, 1933, and then turned to consider the estimates of 
savings from unified management which were furnished by this 
Company and the Canadian National Railways to the Royal 
Commission in 1931-32 at the request of that body. 

The officers of your Company gave a detailed account of the 
methods by which they had prepared the estimate of $75,300,000 
annual savings on the basis of traffic levels such as prevailed in 
1930. The officers of the Canadian National did not attempt to 
substantiate their similar estimate of $56,230,000 or to offer any 
evidence to show the savings which might be accomplished by 
unified management. They criticized certain details of the esti- 
mate furnished by your officers, and recommended a programme 
of compulsory cooperation, which, they claimed, should result 
in annual joint savings in the order of $10,000,000. 

Towards the close of the hearings, your President recom- 
mended to the Committee that independent experts in engineer- 
ing and accounting should be retained for the purpose of making 
a thorough and entirely impartial study of the savings which 
might be obtained by unified management. 

Prior to the prorogation of Parliament on July 1, the Com- 
mittee reported that it had not had sufficient time to comolete 
its study of the subject and recommended that it be reappointed 
during the 1939 Session of Parliament. Moreover, it expressed 
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a hope that, in the meantime, efforts would be made to increase 
the speed of adoption of co-operative measures 

Following the recommendations of the Senate ‘Committee e, and 
as a result of a proposal from your Company to the Canadian 
National, a Joint Committee has been established, consisting of 
three Vice-Presidents of your Company and three Vice-Presi- 
dents of the Canadian National, to ensure that every effort to 
expedite and widen the application of co-operative measures 
would be made. This Committee has already recommended the 
study of a number of projects and has others under consideration. 

The effect of the investigation has been to stimulate public 
interest in the question, and it is believed that further study by 
the Special Committee, which has heen recently reappointed, 
will tend to clarify the whole situation. 


Stock Holdings 


The holdings of the Capital Stock of the Company in Decem- 
ber, 1938, were distributed as follows: 


Percentage 


ot 
Ordinary 
Ordini ary Preference and Pref- 
—__* ~~ ——___—""—_——__,__ erence 
No. of Percent: ge No. of Percentage Stocks 
holders of Stock holders of Stock combined 
COMAEe 6c ciccs dacs BROOO 17.82 160 .69 12.75 
United Kingdom 2 
and other British 19,641 53.06 25,714 94.97 65.47 
United States ¥S.425 22.42 60 .28 15.86 
Other Countries... 3,835 6.70 585 4.06 5.92 
65,706 26.519 


Changes in Directorate 


It is with deep regret that your Directors have to report the 
death on October 4, 1938, of the Rt. Hon. Lord Shaughnessy, 
K.C., who had been a member of the Board since June, 1919. 


Retiring Directors 


from office at the 
are eligible for re-election: 


The undermentioned Directors will retire 
approaching Annual Meeting. They 


Coronet Henry CocKsHutrt, 

Sir Hersert S. Hort, 
BRIGADIER-GENERAL F. S. MEIGHEN, 
Mr. Ropert C. STANLEY 


C.M.G., 


Your Directors desire to express their sincere appreciation of 


the efficient services rendered by the officers and employees of 


the Company throughout the year and their continued devotion 
to its interests. 
For the Directors, 
E. W. BEATTY, 
President. 


Montreat, March 13, 1939. 
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Meetings and Conventions 
(Continued from page 585) 


c1aTion.—C, A. Lichty, 319 N. Waller Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting, October 17-19, 
1939, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, IIl. 

American Rartway Car Institute.—W. C. Tab- 
bert, 19 Rector St., New York, 

AMERICAN RAILWAY DevetopMENT ASSOCIATION 

. M. Hurley, N. Y. O. & W. Ry., Middle- 
town, ms 

AMERICAN RAILWAY ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION.— 
Works in co-operation with the Association of 
American Railroads, Engineering Division.— 

S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

American Rartway Macazine Epritors’ Assocta- 
TIoN.—M. W. Jones, Baltimore & Ohio R. R 
1105 B. & O. R. R. Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 

American Rarttway Toot ForeMEN’s ASSOCIA- 
Tion.—G. G. Macina, C., M., St. P. & P 
R. R., 11402 Calumet Ave., Chicago, Ill 

American Snort Line Rarrroap ASSOCIATION. 
—— Schindler, Tower Bldg., Washington, 


American Society oF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 
—C. E. Davies, 29 W. 39th St., New York, 
N. Y.. Semi-annual meeting, "July 10-14, 
1939, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Cal. 
Fall meeting, September 4-8, 1939, Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York, 
Annual meeting, December 4-7, 1939, Hotel 
Bellevue-Stratford, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Railroad Division.—Marion B. Richardson, 
21 Hazel Ave., Livingston, 
Awenican Transit Assocration.—Guy C. Heck- 





er, 292 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
AMERICAN Woop PRrESERVERS’ AssociIATIon. — H. 

L. '. +m 1427 Eye St., N. W., Washing- 

ton, D. C. Annual meeting, 1940, St. Louis, 


— H. 


0. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS. VA 
Washington, 


or aa Transportation Bldg., 


Operations and Maintenance Denartment.— 


James, King, Vice-President, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington, D. C 
Operating-Transportation Division. — L. 
R. Knott, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
Transportation Section.—L. R. Knott, 


59 Van Buren St., Chicago. Il. 
Freight Station Section. i, i Knott, 
9 Van Buren me Chicago, Ill. 
Operating Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York. i 
Medical and Surgical Section. —J. C. 
i 30 Vesey St., New York, 
Y. Annual Meeting, June 15-16, 
1939, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, III. 
Protective Section.—J. C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. Y. n- 
nual meeting, June 22-23, 1939, 
Netherland-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 


Ohio 

Safety “Section. — C. Caviston, 30 
Vesey St., New ork, N. YY. An- 
nual meeting, May 23-25, 1939, 
Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Le ate and Telephone Section. — 

A. Fairbanks, 30 Vesey St., 

New York, N. YY. Annual meeting, 
April 18-20, 1939, Hotel Jefferson, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Engineering Division.—W. S. Lacher, 59 
an Buren St., Chicago, IIl. 
Construction and Maintenance Section. 

—W. S. Lacher, 59 E. Van Buren 
St.. Chicago, Tl. 
Electrical Section —W. S. Lacher, 59 
E. Van Buren St., Chicago, II. 
Signal Section—R. H. <" ~~ 30 
Vesey St., New York, N. 
Mechanical Division. —V. R. * 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
Annual meeting, June’ 28-30, 1 
Commodore Hotel, New York, N. 
Electrical Section. ae A. yo 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Il. 
Purchases and Stores Division.—W 
Farrell, 30 Vesey St., New York, 
N. Y. Annual Meeting. June 14-15, 
1939, Palmer House, Chicago, III. 
Freight Claim Division.—Lewis oo. 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago III. 
nual Meeting, May 23-25, 1939, ret 
ferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. 
Motor Transport Division. — George M. 
Campbell, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 


ington, D. 
Car-Service Division.—E. w, Coughlin, 
Transportation Bldg., Washington, 


Finance, Accounting, Taxation and Valua- 
tion Department.—E. H. Bunnell, Vice- 
President, Transportation Bldg., Wash- 
ington, 

Accounting Division. — E. R. Ford, 
Transportation Bidg., Washi: igton 
D. C. Annual Meeting, Tune 27-29, 

1939, Royal York Hotel, Toronto, On- 

tario, Canada. 


Continued on next left-hanc 
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Cost Reducers 


In modern power you get increased hauling capacity at 
higher speeds without increase in driving wheel loads. 


Such power has greater availability for service and costs 
less per 1,000 ton-miles for operation and maintenance. 


LIMA 
LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, @@tirriie itcaes INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 


INCORPORATED 











Treasury Division.—E. R. Ford, Trans- 
portation Bldg., Washington, Dd. . 
Traffic Department. — A. Cleveland, 
Vice-President, Transportation Bidg., 

Washington, D. C. 

AssociaTION OF Raitway CLaim AGEnts.—F. L. 
Johnson, Claim Agent, Alton R. R., 340 W. 
Harrison St., Chicago, [ll]. Annual meeting, 
May 17-19, 1939, Hotel Peabody, Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Brivce AND BuiLp1inc Suppty MeEn’s Associa- 
tion.—W. S. Carlisle, National Lead Com- 
pany, 900 W. 18th St., Chicago, Ill. Meets 
with American Railway Bridge and Building 
Association. 

Canapian Rartway Crius.—C. R. Crook, 4468 
Oxford Ave., N. D. G., Montreal, Que. 
Regular meetings, second Monday of each 
month, except June, July and August, Wind- 
sor Hotel, Montreal, Que. 

Car DEPARTMENT ASSOCIATION OF Sr. Lovts, 
Mo.—J. J. Sheehan, 1101 Missouri Pacific 
Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. Regular meetings, 
third Tuesday of each month, except June, 
dyly and August, Hotel Mayfair, St. Louis, 


Car DepartMEeNT Officers’ Associ1aTion.—Frank 

Rarmnener, Chief Clerk, Mechanical Dept., 
B. , Chicago, Ill. 

CaR pte s AssociaTION OF CHICAGo.—G. K. 
Oliver, 2514 W. 55th St., Chicago, Ill. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Monday of each month, 
except June, July and August, La Salle 
Hotel, Chicago, Ti 

Centrat RAILWway tos oF BurraLto.—Mrs. M. 

. Reed, 1817 Hotel Statler, McKinley 
Square, Buffalo, N. Y. Regular meetings, 
second Thursday of each month, except June, 
i. and August, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, 


EASTERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE OFFICERS. 
. Bougher, 424 W. 33rd St. (11th 
floor), New York, > 

INTERNATIONAL Rarcway GENERAL FoREMEN’S 
Association. —F. T. James, General Fore- 
man, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
Kingsland, 

INTERNATIONAL RAILWAY MASTER BLACKSMITHS’ 
AssociaATION.—W. Mayer, Michigan Cen- 
tral R. R., Detroit, ‘Mich. 

Master Borer Makers’ Association. — A. F. 
Stiglmeier, 29 Parkwood St., Albany, N. Y. 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD AND UTILI- 
Ties CoMMISSIONERS.—Clyde S. Bailey, New 
Post Office Bldg., Washington, D. C. An- 
nual meeting, August 22-25, 1939, Seattle, 
Wash. 

NATIONAL Rartway AppPplLiANces ASSOCIATION.— 
C. H. White, Room 1826, 208 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago, II. 

New EncGtanp Rartroap Cius.—W. E. Cade, 
Jr., 683 Atlantic Ave., Boston, Mass. Reg- 
ular meetings, second Tuesday of each month, 
except June, July, August and September, 
Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass. 

New Yorx Rartroap Cius.—D. W. Pye, 30 
Church St., New York, N. Y. Regular 
meetings, third Friday of each month, except 
Tune, July, August, September and Decem- 
ber, 29 W. 39th St., New York, N. Y. 

PacitFic Rattway Crius.—William S. Wollner, 
P. O. Box 3275, San Francisco, Cal. Regu- 
lar meetings, second Thursday of each month, 
alternately at San Francisco and Oakland, 
except June at Los Angeles and October at 
Sacramento. 

Rartway Business Assocration.—P. H. Middle- 
ton, First National Bank Bldg., Chicago, III. 

Rattway Crus oF Pittssurcu.—J. D. Conway, 
1941 Oliver Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. Regular 
meetings, fourth Thursday of each month, 
except June, July and August, Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Rartway Evectricat Suppty MANUFACTURERS’ 
Assocrtation.—J. Mc C. Price, Allen-Bradley 
Company, 600 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, = 

Rattway Fire Protection Association. — P. 
Bissell, 40 Broad St., Boston, Mass. P- 
nual meeting, October 17-18, 1939. 

Raitway Fuer anp TRAVELING ENGINEERS’ Asso- 
crATION.—T. Duff Smith, 1255 Old Colony 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Rartway Suppry MANuFActTuRERS’ ASSOCIATION. 

D. Conway, 1941 Oliver Bldg., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Meets with Mechanical Division 
and Purchases and Stores Division, Associa- 
tion of American Railroads. 

RatLway TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE APPLIANCE 
Association.—G. A. Nelson, Waterbury Bat- 
tery Company, 30 Church St., New York, 
N. Meets with Telegraph and Telephone 
Section of A. A. R. 

Rattway TIE ; 2 —Roy M. Edmonds, 
903 Syndicate Trust Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Annual meeting, May 23-24, Netherland- 
Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, 

ROADMASTERS’ AND MAINTENANCE OF Way Asso- 
cration.—C, A. Lichty, 319 N. Waller Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting September 19- 
21, 1939, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, III. 


S1cnat Appiiance Assocration.—G,. A. Nelson, 


Waterbury Battery Company, 30 Church St., 
New York, N. Y. 
Signal Section. 
Society oF Orricers, Unitep ASSOCIATIONS OF 
RatLroap VeterRANS.—Roy EF. 


Meets with A. A. R., 


Collins, 112 
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a, Place, Port Richmond, Staten Island, 
N. Y. Annnaal meeting, October 14-15, 1939, 

Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va. 

SouTHERN AND SOUTHWESTERN RatLway CLuBR— 
A. T. Miller, 4 Hunter St., S. E., Atlanta, 
Ga. Regular meetings, third Thursday in 
January, March, May, July, September and 
Hoveedine, Ansley Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

SouTHERN ASSOCIATION OF CAR SERVICE Orrt- 
cers. — D. W. Brantley, C. of Ga. Ry., 
Savannah, Ga. 

Toronto Rartway CLus.—D. M. George, P. O. 
Box 8, Terminal “A,” Toronto, Ont. Reg- 
ular meetings, fourth "Monday of each mon 
except June, July and August, Royal York 
Hotel, Toronto, Ont. 

eae’ Suprty Associ1aTIon.—Lewis Thomas, Q. 

& C. Company, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago, Ill. Meets with Roadmasters’ and 
Maintenance of Way Acsosiation. 

Western Rattway Crus.—W. L. Fox, (Execu- 

tive Secretary), Room 822, 310 South Michi- 

gan Ave., Chicago, Ill, Regular meetings, 
third Monday of each month, except June, 

July, August and September, Hotel Sher- 

man, Chicago, Ill. 


Construction 





CHESAPEAKE & Onunto.—This company 
has asked the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority to construct an ex- 
tension of its Huff Creek subdivision from 
a point at or near Huffsville, W. Va., up 
Huff Creek to a point at or near Cyclone, 
9.6 miles. 


Tue DututH, Missase & IRoN RANGE 
has placed an order with the Ross and 
White Company, Chicago, for sand drying 
and sand storage equipment, including 
seven Diesel sand valves and telescoping 
spouts, for use at Proctor, Minn. 


Missouri Paciric.—A contract has been 
awarded J. S. Alberici, St. Louis, Mo., for 
the construction of a 20-ft. extension of 
five roundhouse stalls in the Ewing Ave- 
nue roundhouse of the Missouri Pacific 
in St. Louis, Mo. The new stalls will be 
120 ft. long. This work is part of an 
$80,000 improvement program at this point 
which will include also the paving of the 
floors with concrete in 15 stalls, the instal- 
lation of 15 heating units for thawing out 
the underside of locomotives and the con- 
struction of a tool room to serve both the 
roundhouse and the machine shop. A por- 
tion of the work will be done by company 
forces. 


New York CEentTRAL.—The New York 
Public Service Commission has approved 
a revised general plan for the elimination 
of Union road and Walden crossings of 
the New York Central in the town of 
Cheektowaga, N. Y., at an estimated cost 
of $411,000, exclusive of land and property 
damages. The commission also authorized 
the New York Central to do certain work 
in connection with the elimination of these 
crossings at actual cost and by direct em- 
ployment of labor and purchase of ma- 
terials, limiting the amount for this pur- 


pose to $64,400. 


New York, New Haven & HartForp.— 
A contract has been let to the George W. 
Rogers Construction Corp., New York, for 
the reconstruction of a car-ferry slip 
fender rack at Oak Point, N. Y., to cost 
about $129,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA-PENNSYLVANIA-READING 
SEASHORE LinEs.—The Pennsylvania is 
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asking for separate sealed bids by 2:00 
p. m. (e.s.t.) April 14, at the office of E. 
J. Lamneck, purchasing agent, Room 415, 
15 North 32nd street, Philadelphia, Pa., for 
miscellaneous articles to be used in con- 
nection with grade crossing elimination 
work at Woodbridge, N. J., to be carried 
out under P. W. A. project No. N. J. 
1097-F. The bids call for tie plates, joint 
bars, underground steel-taped cables, cop- 
per cable, bronze messenger cable, creo- 
soted cross ties, and creosoted oak switch 
ties. Bids are also wanted by the Penn- 
sylvania-Reading Seashore Lines at the 
same place and date, for material in con- 
nection with grade crossing elimination 
work at Absecon, N. J., P. W. A. project 
No. N. J. 1330-F, including cross ties 
creosoted, tie plates and 131-lb. rail. 


WasasH.—A contract has been awarded 
to the Roberts &. Schaefer Co., Chicago, 
for the construction of a 450-ton capacity 
coaling station of reinforced concrete con- 
struction at Moberly, Mo., which will cost 
approximately $50,000. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





FREIGHT CARS 


Tue Union Paciric has placed an order 
with its shops at Omaha, Neb., for the 
construction of 300 fifty-foot flat cars. In- 
quiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of January 28. 


Tue St. Louis SovuTHWESTERN has 
ordered 100 steel underframes for 50-ton 
Hart convertible ballast cars and 100 steel 
underframes for 40-ton flat cars, from the 
American Car & Foundry Company. In- 
quiry for 100 underframes for the flat cars 
was reported in the Railway Age of March 
11, page 444. 


PASSENGER CARS 


TuHeE Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PACciFIC 
has been authorized by the Federal District 
Court to purchase two streamlined trains. 
Orders for this equipment were reported 
in the Railway Age of March 18. 


THE SOUTHERN Paciric has placed an 
order with the Pullman Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company for 28 cars for 
two 14-car -Daylight streamliners. The 
trains, which will have the same basic de- 
sign as the present Daylights and which 
will be placed in operation between San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, late this year, 
will be powered by 5,000-hp. steam loco- 
motives. 


TRON AND STEEL 


Tue Bancor & Aroostook has ordered 
2,551 tons of rail from the Bethlehem Steel 
Company. 


STaTEN IstaAnp Rapip TRANsIT Rall- 
way Company, (BALTIMORE & OHIO SUB- 
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Astonishing increases have been made in railroad operating 
speeds since most of the existing track structures were 
designed. » » » Higher locomotive speeds impose corre- 
sponding increases in track stresses. » » » The larger boilers 
necessary to provide the additional capacity for high speeds 
add to driving wheel loads and the track structure suffers. 
»» » To meet this situation, a new approach has been made 
to the design of high-speed passenger locomotives. » » » 
Cylinders, boiler pressure and driving wheels have been pro- 


portioned for the work to be done at road speeds, using 





as few drivers as practical. » » » Leading and trailing trucks 
carry a large portion of the locomotive weight, keeping 
driving wheel loads within proper limits. » » » The deficiency 
in starting power of this combination is overcome by using 
Booster* power on the trailing wheels. » » » The result is a 


properly co-ordinated locomotive design. » » » » » » » » 


* Trademark Registered United States Patent Office 


Franklin repair parts are made with jigs and fixtures that insure interchangeability, long life and 
dependability of service. Genuine Franklin parts are a guarantee of maximum trouble-free service. 
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SIDIARY )—Sealed bids will be received by 
H. A. Lane, chief engineer, at the office 
of the assistant engineer, Springstead 
building, Great Kills, Staten Island, N. Y., 
until 2:00 p. m. (e.s.t.) April 11, for fur- 
nishing, fabricating and delivering about 
600 tons of structural steel for the grade 
crossing elimination project between Great 
Kills and Huguenot, Staten Island. 


Tue Wanasu has ordered 7,500 tons of 
rails from the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Cor- 
poration, the Inland Steel Company and 
the Bethlehem Steel Corporation. This is 
part of the 10,000 tons authorized by the 
court. 


SIGNALING 


Cuicaco, St. Paut, MInneAporis & 
Omana.—Sealed proposals will be received 
at the office of the superintendent of tele- 
graph and signals of this road, Room 507, 
275 East Fourth street, St. Paul, Minn., 
until 10:00 a. m. (c.s.t.) April 11, for 
furnishing signals and accessory materials 
to be used in connection with highway 
grade crossing protection at three crossings 
in the State of Wisconsin. 


MosiLte & Ounto.—Sealed bids will be re- 
ceived by W. J. Diehl, purchasing agent of 
this road, Fullerton building, St. Louis, 
Mo., until 3:00 p. m., April 10, for furnish- 
ing certain materials under Group No. 3. 
Relays except flasher and time relays and 
switch circuit controllers’ for signal in- 
stallation, Project WPGS-429-C- (1), 
State Highway No. 22, south of corporate 
limits of Union City, Tenn., under federal 
grade crossing program. 


MOTOR VEHICLES 


THe Cxicaco, Burtincton & QuINcy 
has ordered 25 Diesel air-conditioned high- 
way coaches from the Yellow Truck and 
Coach Division of General Motors Cor- 
poration. The coaches will be used by the 
Burlington Trailways between Chicago and 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Supply Trade 





General Electric Company 


The annual report of the General Elec- 
tric Company for the year ended December 
31, 1938, shows a net income after all 
charges of $27,729,329, compared with $63,- 
546,762 in 1937, a decrease of 56 per cent, 
and equivalent to 96 cents per share on 
common stock, compared with $2.21 in 
1937. Cash dividends of 90 cents a share 
were declared and paid during the year. 

Orders received during 1938 amounted 
to $252,176,223, compared with $379,273,- 
619 during 1937, a decrease of 34 per cent. 
Net sales billed amounted to $259,484,341, 
compared with $349,739,514 in the previous 
year, a decrease of 26 per cent. The re- 
port states that price reductions were ef- 
fected during the year for many of the 
company’s products and the weighted aver- 
age selling price of all products was about 
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2 per cent lower than in the preceding year. 
Prices in 1938 averaged about 2 per cent 
higher than for 1933, which was the low 
point in average prices during the past ten 
years. 


The Buffalo Brake Beam Company 
will move its general offices from 92 Lib- 
erty street to 140 Cedar street, New York 
City, effective April 12. 


The Unit Truck Corporation, 15 Ex- 
change place, Jersey City, N. J., will open 
a sales office at 140 Cedar street, New 
York City, effective April 15. 


L. H. Chamberlain, district manager 
of the Water Works Supply Company and 
the U. S. Pipe & Foundry Co., Los Ange- 
les, Cal., has been appointed manager of 
the water works sales section of the Crane 
Company, Chicago. W. A. Dallach will 
be Mr. Chamberlain’s assistant. 


The Allen Equipment & Supply Co., 
Inc., 30 Church street, New York, repre- 
senting manufacturers of railroad, con- 
tractors and shipyard supplies, has been 
appointed New York sales agent for the 
Northwestern Motor Company, Eau 
Claire, Wis., makers of a general line of 
railway motor cars, weed discers, gasoline 
engines and push cars. The Northwestern 
Motor Company was formerly represented 
in New York by Walter H. Allen. The 
Allen Equipment & Supply Co., Inc., was 
formed in January, 1937, with D. W. 
Dinan, formerly vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the New York Central, 
Eastern lines, as president and Walter H. 
Allen, a railway supply man in New York 
as vice-president. 


Frank L. Nason has been appointed 
New England district manager, with head- 
quarters at Boston, Mass., of the West- 
inghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Co., to succeed J. P. Alexander who died 
several months ago. Mr. Nason has been 
associated with the company’s Boston office 
for the past 28 years and served as man- 
ager of the central station division from 
1924 until his recent promotion. L. E. 
Lynde succeeds Mr. Nason but will also 
retain his duties as transportation man- 
ager of the New England district; he has 
been identified with the company since 1920. 


Oliver W. Spencer, sales representa- 
tive of the Southern Wheel Division of 
the American Brake Shoe & Foundry 
Co., at St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed 
vice-president, with headquarters as for- 
merly at St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Spencer en- 
tered the employ of the American Brake 
Shoe & Foundry Co., in 1923 as a special 
apprentice at Mahwah, N. J. The follow- 
ing year he was transferred to the sales 
department at Chicago, and later went to 
St. Louis as sales representative of the 
Southern Wheel Company, serving as sales 
representative until his recent promotion to 
vice-president, as noted above. 


OBITUARY 


Edward A. Nixon, retired president of 
the Western Tie & Timber Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., died in Chicago on March 26. 
He was born in Lafayette, Ind., in 1859. 
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R. F. C. Sells Securities 


Jesse Jones, chairman of the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, has announced 
the sale to Salomon Brothers & Hutzler of 
$24,800,000 of equipment trust certificates 
and $2,140,000 of bridge bonds at a prem- 
ium of $1,005,315, as follows: 

These include: $690,000 of Chicago 
Great Western equipment trusts at 102; 
$662,000 of Norfolk Southern equipment 
trusts at 10174; $1,305,000 of Baltimore & 
Ohio equipment trusts at 101%; $2,859,000 
of Milwaukee equipment trusts at 10334; 
$3,764,000 of Lehigh Valley equipment 
trusts at 101%4; $15,600,000 of Southern 
equipment trusts at 105; and $2,140,000 of 
Wabash-St. Charles bridge bonds at 101. 

The sales, except in the case of the 
Southern and the Milwaukee, include all 
the equipment trust certificates of these 
roads owned by the R. F. C. Of the 
Southern equipment trust certificates, the 
R. F. C. retains $3,900,000, or 20 per cent 
of each maturity. The Southern certifi- 
cates in the total amount of $19,500,000 
were for 100 per cent of the cost of the 
equipment and mature from two to 15 
years at four per cent. The 20 per cent 
of these which the R. F. C. retains is 
subordinated in point of security to the 
80 per cent sold, but is payable rateably 
as the 80 per cent is paid. 


BAMBERGER.—Acquisition and Securities. 
—This company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
purchase the Bamberger Electric and to 
issue general mortgage bonds dated Jan- 
uary 1, 1938 and due January 1, 1956 in 
the amount of $750,000 and 45,000 shares of 
no par common stock. 


Boston & Matne.—R. F. C. Loan Ex- 
tension—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has approved an extension of the 
time of payment, for a period ending not 
later than February 1, 1941, of loans to 
this company by the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation in the amount of $10,071,834, 
maturing February 1, 1939. Chairman 
Caskie and Commissioners Mahaffie and 
Aitchison dissented. 


BurtIncTon-Rock Istanp. — Extension 
of Receiver’s Certificates and Bonds.—This 
company has asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to ex- 
tend from July 1, 1935, to July 1, 1950, the 
obligation and lien of (a) $1,489,954 of 
outstanding receiver’s certificates executed 
and issued by John A. Hulen as receiver 
of the property of the Trinity & Brazos 
Valley and assumed by the Burlington- 
Rock Island; and (b) $8,760,000 of first 
mortgage six per cent bonds of the Trinity 
& Brazos Valley also assumed by this com- 
pany. 


Curicaco, MILwAvUKEE, St. Paut & Pa- 
c1Fic.—Equipment Trust Certificates —This 
road has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to issue 
$1,920,000 of 3 per cent equipment trust 
certificates to partially finance.a $2,762,500 
program, involving the construction in the 
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Follow Thru on Economies 
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NET COAL 
SAVING 
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COAIL SAVING 
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The Effect of Abbreviated Arches on Fuel Saving 


Apparent economies of the moment may turn into 
a net loss when followed thru to their conclusion. 
« « « It may seem like saving money to cut down 
- on the locomotive Arch or to skimp on Arch Brick. 





is But every dollar thus ‘‘saved”’ costs ten in extra 
- fuel. « « « This has been demonstrated repeat- 
- edly by tests on several roads involving various 
of types of locomotives. « « « Economy is essential 
ed but it should be true economy that results in the 
- greatest net return to the treasury. This calls for 
n- a 100% Arch on every locomotive. 
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road’s Milwaukee, Wisc., shops of 1,000 
50-ton box cars and 75 cabooses. The 
highest of a number of bids received for 
the issue was that of 100.5 per cent of par 
plus accrued dividends submitted by the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Milwaukee. 


CHESAPEAKE & On10.—Annual Report.— 
The preliminary annual report of this com- 
pany shows net income, after interest and 
other charges, of $20,682,833, as compared 
with net income of $34,562,446 in 1937. 
Selected items from the income account 
follow: 

Increase 


or 


1938 1937 Decrease 


RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $106,376,482 $127,346,701 —$20,970,218 





Mainte- 
nance 

of way 
Mainte- 
nance of 
equipment 
Transpor- 
tation 


10,821,769 13,446,766 -2,624,996 


20,622,638 22,904,447 -2,281,808 
27,073,057 29,890,500 


—2,817,443 
TOTAL 
OPERATING 
EXPENSES 
Operating 
ratio 


Net Rev- 
ENUE FROM 
OPERA- 
TIONS 
Railway tax 
accruals 


64,446,020 
60.58 


-8,083,139 
$3.63 





41,930,462 54,817,541 -12,887,079 


12,596,458 12,790,285 


-193,827 





Railway 
operating 
income 
Equipment 
rents—Net 
Joint facility 
rents—Net 


Net Ralit- 
WAY OPERAT- 
ING INCOME 
Other 
income 


29,334,003 -12,693,252 


907,013 —965,643 


1,257,706 +27,756 





28,983,311 
912,373 


42,614,450 
923,175 


—13,631,139 
—10,802 





TOTAL 
INCOME 29,952,550 44,085,296 


—14,132,746 





Rent for 
leased roads 
and equip- 
ment 
Interest on 
funded debt 


Net 
INCOME 


46,639 50,215 -3,575 


9,104,965 9,358,055 —253,089 





$20,682,833 $34,562,446 —$13,879,613 





Cuicaco & WeEsTERN INDIANA.—Annual 
Report—The 1938 annual report of this 
road shows net income, after interest and 
other charges, of $402,119, as compared 
with net income of $441,117 in 1937. Selected 
items from the income account follow: 


Increase 
or 
Decrease 


1938 1937 


RAILWAY 
OPERATING 


REVENUES $138,036 


$147,194 —$9,158 





Maintenance 
of way 
Maintenance 
of equipment 
Transportation 
—Rail 


15,012 
42,804 
102,786 


19,547 —4,534 
+702 


—6,538 


42,102 
109,325 





Tota OPERAT- 
ING EXPENSES 
Operating ratio 


180,822 
122.85 


~8,076 
+2.30 





Net Loss 
FROM 
OPERATIONS 
Railway tax 
accruals 


34,709 
394,706 


33,628 
664,206 
2,145,827 


+1,081 
—269,500 
-349,371 





Net rents 1,796,455 





RAILWAY 


Net RAIL_way 
OPERATING 
INCOME 


1,367,039 
Other income 


2,090,404 


1,447,992 
2,079,301 


—80,952 
+11,102 





TOTAL 


INCOME 3,457,444 3,527,294 —69,849 





Interest on 


funded debt 2,961,685 2,996,208 —34,522 





ToTaL Fixep 


CHARGES 2,993,644 


$402,119 


3,025,935 
$441,117 


—32,290 
—$38,997 





Net Income 





Fr. SmirH & WEsTERN.—Abandonment. 
—The Receiver has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
abandon the entire line extending from Ft. 
Smith, Ark., to Guthrie and Oklahoma 
City, Okla., 197.2’miles. The Receiver has 
already ceased operation of the line due to 
a U. S. District Court order to that effect. 
The Commission has received several pro- 
tests from both labor unions and shippers 
on the line asking that it deny the Receiver 
the right to abandon the line and its opera- 
tion. It is expected that a hearing will be 
held at an early date. 


Gutr, Mosire & NortTHERN. — Annual 
Report——The annual report of this com- 
pany for the year ended December 31, 1938, 
shows net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $115,588, as compared with net 
income of $345,118 in 1937. Selected items 
from the income account follow: 


Increase 
or 
1937 Decrease 


936.23 -50.41 


1938 
885.82 


Average mile- 
age operated 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES 


$6,497,571 $7,527,128 —$1,029,557 





Maintenance 
of way 
Maintenance 
of equipment 
Transportation 


870,750 


958,592 
1,851,338 


1,055,738 


1,105,974 
2,079,751 


—184,988 


—147,382 
—228,412 





ToTrat OPpErRAt- 
ING EXPENSES 


4,571,182 
Operating ratio 5 


70.35 


5,107,753 
67.86 


-536,571 
+2.49 





Net REVENUE 
FROM 
OPERATIONS 
Railway tax 
accruals 


1,926,388 
580,200 


2,419,374 
*542,916 


—492,986 
+37 ,283 





Railway oper- 
ating income 
Equipment 
rents—Net 
Joint facility 
rents—Net 


1,346,188 
276,477 


1,876,458 
432,379 
292,578 


-530,270 
—155,902 


239,300 —53,278 





Net RAILway 
OPERATING 
INCOME 
Other 


830,410 
49,162 


1,151,500 
55,824 


1,207,324 


—321,089 
—6,662 


—327,751 


income 





Totat Income 879,572 





Rent for leased 
roads and 
equipment 
Interest on 
funded debt 


186,950 
568,075 


278,792 
574,223 


—91,842 
—6,148 





Totat Depuc- 
TIONS FROM 
Gross INCOME 763,984 


$115,588 


862,206 
$345,118 


—98,222 
—$229,529 





Net INCOME 





* Railway tax accrual account credited with 
$71,428 (being after income tax) covering 
amounts accrued during 1936 under the Railroad 
Retirement Act but not required to paid. 

+ Excludes inter-company transactions with 
N. O. G. N. Railway Co. 


Lone Istann.— Annual Report. — The 
annual report of this road for the year 
ended December 31, 1938, shows net deficit, 


after interest and other charges, of $2,209,- 
675, an increase of $93,864 over the 1937 
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figure. Selected items from the income 
statement follow: 


Compared 
1938 
383.39 
$23,307,691 —$1,278,757 


1,968,062 646,893 
3,875,045 -912.614 
11,495,483 


Average Mileage Operated 
RAILWAY OPERATING 
REVENUES 





Maintenance of way 
Maintenance of equipment 
Transportation —163,760 





ToTaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 


17,842,658 -1,979,871 
Operating ratio 


76.6 4.0 





Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 
Railway tax accruals 


5,465,032 
3,548,545 


+701,114 
+498,900 





$202,213 
+29,026 
$214,897 


Railway operating income 
Hire of equipment—Dr. 
Joint facility rents—Dr. 


1,916,487 
362,955 
1,771,496 





Net Raritway OPERATING 
DEFICIT 2 
Other income 4 


+41,711 


17,964 
2 —178,437 


6,241 





Gross INCOME 208,277 —220,149 





+6,845 
—98,661 


60,000 
2,091,983 


Rent for leased roads 
Interest on funded debt 





ToTaL DEDUCTIONS FROM 


Gross INCOME 2,417,953 -—126,284 





$2,209,675 +$93,864 


Net Dericit 





MAINE CENTRAL.—Equipment Trust Cer- 
tificates——This company has been author- 
ized by Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to assume liability for 
$1,250,000 of 3%4 per cent equipment trust 
certificates, maturing in 10 equal annual 
installments of $125,000 on March 1 in 
each of the years 1940 to 1949, inclusive. 


MINNEAPOLIS, St. Paut & Savutt STE. 
Marte.—Delisting of Securities—The Se- 
curities & Exchange Commission has 
granted the New York Stock Exchange 
authority to delist the following securities, 
effective at the close of business on 
April 8: 

1. Chicago Terminal first mortgage four 
per cent 30-year gold bonds, due Novem- 
ber 1, 1941; 

2. Four per cent leased line stock cer- 
tificates ; 

3. Common stock, $100 par value; and 

4. Seven per cent non-cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, $100 par value. 


Missourtr Paciric.—/nterest Payment.— 
The trustee of the Missouri Pacific has 
been authorized by the federal district court 
to pay interest due April 1 on the 4% 
per cent bonds of the Pacific Railroad of 
Missouri. 


Missouri Paciric.—.A bandonment.—This 
company would be authorized to abandon a 
branch line extending from LeRoy, Kans., 
to Madison, 29.5 miles if the Interstate 
Commerce Commission adopts the proposed 
report of its Examiner, Jerome K. Lyle. 


Mrssourr Paciric.—A bandonment.—This 
company has been authorized by Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to abandon that portion of the so-called 
Pike City branch extending from milepost 
454.65, northwesterly, to the end of the 
track at Pike City, 2.4 miles, all in Pike 
County, Ark. 


New York, New Haven & HartTrFor).— 
Annual Report—The 1938 annual report 
of this road shows net deficit, after inter- 
est and other charges, of $11,623,193, a 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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A Feed Water Heater 


Without Pumps 


The Elesco exhaust steam injector, a contact type feed ° 
water heater, does not use pumps. . . it operates on the 
injector principle. This is responsible for its phenomenally 
low operating and maintenance costs. There are no feed 


water pumps to be maintained. 


A low initial cost, plus a low operating and maintenance 
cost, and a high heat recovery from the exhaust steam, are 
the reasons behind the SWING TO THE: ELESCO 


EXHAUST STEAM INJECTOR. 





THEsSUPERHEATER COMPANY 

A-1310 Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, INC. 

60 East 42nd Street, NEW YORK 122 S. Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
Canada: THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY, LTD., MONTREAL 


Superheaters « Exhaust Steam Injectors « Feed Water Heaters « American Throttles « Pyrometers « Steam Dryers 
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decrease of $3,909,742 as compared with 
net deficit in 1937. Selected items from 
the income statement follow: 


Increase 
or 
Decrease 
Compared 
with 
1938 1937 
RAILWAY OPERATING 











REVENUES $73,080,141 $8,062,445 
Maintenance of way 11,167,817 +445,433 
Maintenance of equipment 12,561,567 — 2,554,219 
Transportation 30,387,191 —1,139,240 
TOTAL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 59,798,120 3,905,147 
Operating ratio 81.8 +3.32 
Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 13,282,020 —4,157,298 
Railway tax accruals 6,090,268 +356,208 
Railway operating income 7,191,752 —4,513,507 
Net Rents—Dr. 6,674,705 —439,163 
Net RaILway OPER- 
ATING INCOME 517,046 —4,074,343 
Other income 2,416,007 —455,250 
Torta. INCOME 2,933,054 —4,529,593 
Rent for leased roads 1,059,887 — 60,316 
Interest on funded debt 11,232,459 —151,225 
Tota. Fixep CHARGES 13,858,681 —509,731 
Net INCOME $11,623,193 —$3,909,742 
PENNSYLVANIA. — Abandonment. — This 


company has been authorized by Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to abandon six short segments in central 
Pennsylvania aggregating 7.2 miles. 


St. Lours-SAN Francisco.—A bandon- 
ment.—Examiner R. R. Molster of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in a 
proposed report to the commission, has 
recommended that it authorize the Gulf, 
Texas & Western to abandon its entire 
line and the St. Louis, San Francisco & 
Texas to abandon the operation of the line 
extending generally southeast from Sey- 
mour, Tex., to Salesville Junction, 98.5 
miles. The examiner would also have the 
commission authorize the St. Louis, San 
Francisco & Texas to abandon operation, 
under trackage rights, over the Weather- 
ford, Mineral Wells & Northern between 
Salesville Junction, Tex., and Mineral 
Wells, 8.7 miles. The examiner would 
have the commission dismiss that part of 
the application which is for permission to 
abandon operation, under trackage rights, 
hetween Mineral Wells, Tex., and Weather- 
ford, 22.1 miles. 


St. Louis - SoUTHWESTERN. — Interest 
Payment.—April 7 has been set by the 
federal district court at St. Louis for a 
hearing on a petition of the trustee of the 
St. Louis Southwestern seeking authority 
to pay $400,000 interest due May 1, 1939, 
on first mortgage bond certificates. Last 
October the Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, trustee of the railroad’s first 
terminal and unifying mortgage, opposed 
payment of the interest on the ground that 
an appeal was pending from an order 
authorizing the trustee to pay an earlier 
installment of interest. On December 29, 
1938, the court authorized payment of 
$400,000 due on November 1, 1938, but the 
order provided that such payment was 
subject to the decree of the Circuit Court 
of Appeals on the appeals from the prior 
order, which appeals are still pending. 
The appeals were argued before the ap- 
pellate court last November. Counsel for 
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the Guaranty Trust Company and for a 
bondholder’s protective committee argued 
that full interest on the certificates has 
been improperly paid because of the al- 
leged invalidity of a clause in the mort- 
gage purporting to secure a guaranty of 
payment on first mortgage bonds of the 
Cotton Belt’s Texas subsidiary, the St. 
Louis Southwestern of Texas. Under 
Missouri law there can be no lien securing 
a guaranty, they said. They stated that 
part of the interest money should go to 
holders of the terminal bonds. Counsel 
for the trustee informed the court, in fil- 
ing the latest petition, that the trustee is 
not seeking an order which would remove 
the May 1 interest payment from the reach 
of the decision of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals, whatever it may be. He said that 
the trustee merely desires authority simi- 
lar to that granted in connection with the 
November interest payment, and that he 
believes the court’s order, if entered, should 
subject the payment of the $400,000 to the 
final decision as to the propriety of pay- 
ment of the prior installments. 


San Disco & Arizona EAsterN.—Aban- 
donment.—This company has been author- 
ized by Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to abandon the portion 
of its Lakeside branch extending from 
Santee, Calif., through Riverview, to the 
end of the line at Lakeside, 2.8 miles. 


SouTHERN.—R. F.C. Loan Extension— 
This company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for approval of an 
extension for five years from April 29, 
1939, of a loan of $4,852,124 from the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation, being 
the unpaid portion of a loan of $4,859,000. 


Soutu Georcta.—Bonds.—Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
dismissed, without prejudice, the amended 
application of this company to issue $154,- 
000 of first mortgage 20-year six per cent 
bonds. 


Texas Mexican.—Abandonment of Op- 
eration.—This company has been authorized 
by Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to abandon the operation of a 
line owned by the former San Diego & 
Gulf extending from a connection with the 
former’s line at Byram, Tex., westerly and 
northwesterly to Palangana, 2.9 miles. 


Toronto Hamitton & Burrato.—An- 
nual Report—The 1938 annual report of 
this company shows net income, after in- 
terest and other charges, of $192,310, as 
compared with net income of $402,600 in 
1937. Selected items from the income ac- 
count follow: 











Increase 
or 

1938 1937. Decrease 
Average mile- 
age operated 111.03 111.03 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $1,586,533 $1,980,221 -$393,687 
Totat OPERAT- 
ING Expenses 1,212,606 1,358,720 -146,113 
Operating ratio 76.43 68.61 +7.82 
Net ReEvENUE 
FROM 
OPERATIONS 373,926 621,501 ~—247,574 
Railway tax : 
accruals 80,029 116,773 —36,744 
Railway operat- 
ing income 293,897 504,727 —210,829 





April 1, 1939 























Equipment 

Rents—Net Dr. 8,460 6,398 +2,062 
Joint facility 

rents—Net Cr. 66,172 63,548 +2,624 
Net RAILway in 
OPERATING 

INCOME 351,609 561,877 —210,267 
Other income 57,817 57,686 +131 
Gross Income 409,427 619,564 ~210,136 
Interest on is 
funded debt 212,496 215,440 —2,944 
TotaL Depvuc- 

TIONS FROM 

Gross INCOME 217,117 216,964 +153 
Net INCOME $192,310 $402,600 -$210,289 





Texas & Paciric.—Bonds.—This com- 
pany has been authorized by Division 4 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
issue $3,270,000 of general and refunding 
mortgage five per cent bonds, series D, 
in partial reimbursement for expenditures 
heretofore made for additions and _ better- 
ments, all or any part thereof, together 
with $6,730,000 of such bonds now in the 
company’s treasury, to be pledged and re- 
pledged from time to time as ‘collateral 
security for short-term notes. The bonds 
will be dated December 1, 1930 and will 
mature December 1, 1980. 


VIRGINIAN.—This company has_ been 
authorized by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to construct and 
operate a branch line of railroad extending 
from a connection with its Morri branch 
at milepost 9.9, about two miles below 
Oceana, W. Va., in a general northeasterly 
direction to Brushy Fork, 11 miles. 


VIRGINIAN.—Annual Report.—The 1938 
annual report of this road shows net in- 
come, after interest and other charges, of 
$5,438,405, as compared with net income of 
$7,006,781 in 1937. Selected items from the 
income statement follow: 





























Increase 
or 
1938 1937 Decrease 
Average mile- 
age Operated 630.07 618.84 11.23 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $19,268,060 $20,181,641 -$913.581 
ToTaL OPERAT- 
ING ExpENSES 9,607,782 9,060,040 +547,741 
Operating ratio 49.86 44.89 +4.97 
Net REVENUE 
FROM 
OPERATIONS 9,660,277 11,121,600 -1,461,323 
Railway tax 
accruals 2,490,000 2,517,000 —27,000 
Railway operat- 
ing income 7,170,277 8,604,600 -1,434,323 
Equipment 
Rents—Net 648,059 774,951 -126,891 
Joint facility . 
rents—Net 60,797 56,860 +3,936 
Net RaAILway 
OPERATING o 
INCOME 7,879,134 9,436,412 —1,557,277 
Other income* 54,234 3,473 —50,761 
ToTaL : 
INCOME 7,824,900 9,432,939 -1,608,039 
ToTaL FIxep pee 
CHARGES 2,371,665 2,415,564 —43,898 
on 
NET — 
INCOME $5,438,405 $7,006,781 —$1,568,3/6 
* Deficit. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 

Mar. 28 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- . 
. . 9 

sentative railway stocks.. 33.10 30.68 20.29 

Average price of 20 repre- 53 19 
sentative railway bonds.. 61.94 62.26 929- 
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Fifteen More 


Ta Union Pacific has recently placed an 


order with the American Locomotive Company 


for fifteen (15) 4-8-4 type locomotives. 


These new locomotives are very similar to the 
twenty (20) 4-8-4 type locomotives built by 
the American Locomotive Company in 1937 
to handle the ‘‘Challenger’’—the Union Pacific 
all Coach-Pullman Tourist Sleeping Car Train 


running between Chicago and Los Angeles. 


On the new locomotives the diameter of driving 
wheels has been increased to 80 inches, the 
diameter of cylinders to 25 inches, and the 


water capacity of the tender to 23,500 gallons. 
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Railway 
Officers 





EXECUTIVE 


H. J. Humphrey, vice-president and 
general manager of the Eastern lines of 
the Canadian Pacific, with headquarters at 
Toronto, Ont., has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Quebec Central, succeeding J. 


H. Walsh, deceased. 


Edward Murrin, secretary of the As- 
sociation of Western Railways and assist- 
ant secretary of the General Manager’s 
Association, with headquarters at Chicago, 
has been appointed executive secretary of 
the former and secretary of the latter, to 
succeed Samuel H. Schneider, deceased. 


C. L. Ewing, general freight traffic 
manager of the Central of New Jersey at 
New York, has been elected vice-president 
in charge of freight traffic. Mr. Ewing 
was born at Pittsburgh, Pa., on December 





Cc. L. Ewing 


1, 1877, and was educated in the public 
schools. He entered railroad service in 
1894 as freight traffic clerk for the Pitts- 
burgh & Lake Erie at Pittsburgh, in which 
capacity he served until 1898. In the latter 
year he became apportionment clerk, Rail- 
way Clearing House, Buffalo, N. Y. From 
1899 to 1902 Mr. Ewing served as depart- 
ment manager of the Snyder Banana Com- 
pany and the United Fruit Company, Bocas 
del Toro, Republic of Colombia. Ip 1902 
he became rate and percentage clerk, 
freight traffic department, Central of New 
Jersey, at New York, becoming assistant 
chief rate clerk in 1905, and chief rate 
clerk in 1906. Mr. Ewing was appointed 
chief of the tariff bureau of the Central 
of New Jersey in 1909, and in 1915 he 
became assistant general freight agent. 
From 1924 to 1926 Mr. Ewing served as 
general freight agent and in 1926 he be- 
came freight traffic manager. He was ap- 
pointed general freight traffic manager in 
March, 1935. 


J. W. Hewitt, assistant vice-president 
in charge of freight traffic of the Reading 
and Central of New Jersey, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, Pa., has been 
elected vice-president in charge of freight 
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traffic of the Reading, succeeding E. D. 
Hilleary, retired. The position of assist- 
ant vice-president in charge of freight 





J. W. Hewitt 


traffic of the Reading and the Central of 
New Jersey has been abolished. Mr. 
Hewitt was born at Philadelphia, in May, 
1876, and entered the service of the Read- 
ing in June, 1892, as a clerk. In February, 
1900, he was appointed chief clerk at Port 
Richmond terminal and in 1910 he became 
chief clerk in the general freight depart- 
ment, Reading terminal, Philadelphia. In 
March, 1920, he was appointed division 
freight agent at Philadelphia, becoming 
general coal freight agent in 1921. Mr. 
Hewitt was appointed assistant freight 
traffic manager in 1923 and in May, 1928 
he became freight traffic manager of the 
Reading at Philadelphia, retaining this 
position until March, 1935, when he was 
appointed assistant vice-president in charge 
of freight traffic for the Reading and the 
Central of New Jersey. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


William C. Fitch, whose promotion to 
general freight claim agent of the South- 
ern Pacific, with headquarters at San 





William C. Fitch 


Francisco, was announced in the Railway 
Age of March 18, was born at Minneapolis, 
Minn., on September 5, 1880, and grad- 
uated in law from the University of Min- 
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nesota. Mr. Fitch enlisted for service in 
the Spanish-American war and was dec- 
orated with the military order of the pur- 
ple heart for services in the Philippine 
Islands. He was later admitted to the bar 
in California and on October 1, 1904, he 
entered railway service with the Southern 
Pacific. In 1914, he was advanced to as- 
sistant claims attorney and in 1919, he was 
promoted to freight claim agent. Mfr. 
Fitch was further advanced to manager of 
perishable: freight traffic, with headquar- 
ters at San Francisco in 1929. 


V. F. Steinberg has been appointed 
treasurer and paymaster of the Terminal 
Railroad Association of St. Louis, with 
headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., and W. E. 
Howald has been appointed assistant sec- 
retary, succeeding to the duties of Edward 
J. Coady, treasurer, paymaster and assist- 
ant secretary, whose death on March 16, 
was announced in the Railway Age of 
March 25. Charles C. Kratz has been 
appointed assistant paymaster. 


OPERATING 


C. W. Campbell, whose promotion to 
superintendent of the Northwestern dis- 





C. W. Campbell 


trict of the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, with 
headquarters at Wichita Falls, Tex., was 
announced in the Railway Age of March 
25, was born at Santa Anna, Tex., on Sep- 
tember 22, 1888, and entered railway serv- 
ice in July, 1909, as a roadmaster on the 
Northwestern district of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas. In September, 1912, he 
went with the Great Northern as an in- 
strumentman and in January, 1916, he re- 
turned to the Katy as instrumentman on 
the Henrietta division. In December, 1917, 
he was promoted to roadmaster on that 
division and in May, 1918, he was ad- 
vanced to assistant district engineer of the 
Northwestern district. Mr. Campbell was 
further advanced to district engineer of the 
Shreveport division in December, 1918, 
and was later transferred successively to 
Waco, Tex., and Wichita Falls, Tex. He 
was appointed district engineer of the 
Northwestern and North Texas districts 
in September, 1938. 


C. D. Merrill, superintendent of the 
Wilkes-Barre division of the Pennsylvania, 
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with headquarters at Sunbury, Pa. has 
been appointed superintendent of stations 
and transfers, Eastern region, with head- 
quarters at Philadelphia, Pa., succeeding 
E. L. Morrison, who has been granted 
a leave of absence. R. W. Sheffer, di- 
vision engineer of the Pittsburgh division, 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. has been appointed 
superintendent of the Wilkes-Barre divi- 
sion at Sunbury. K. R. Vought, superin- 
tendent of the Delmarva division at Cape 
Charles, Va., has been appointed assistant 
to the general manager, Eastern region. 
J. A. Schwab, superintendent of the Log- 
ansport division, at Logansport, Ind., has 
been appointed superintendent of the Del- 
marva division, at Cape Charles. 


Albert L. Stewart, whose appointment 
as superintendent of passenger transporta- 
tion of the New York Zone of the Penn- 
sylvania at New York was noted in the 
Railway Age of March 18, was born on 
March 4, 1900, at Pittsburgh, Pa. After 
attending public and high schools of Pitts- 
burgh, Mr. Stewart entered the Univer- 





Albert L. Stewart 


sity of Pittsburgh. After service in the 
World War he entered the employ of the 
Pennsylvania in January, 1919 as a clerk 
on the Panhandle division. After serving 
as yardmaster and movement director, he 
was transferred to Chicago in June, 1928, 
as chief transportation clerk, subsequently 
serving as chief clerk to the general man- 
ager at Chicago. On July 1, 1929, Mr. 
Stewart was transferred to Philadelphia as 
chief clerk to the chief of passenger trans- 
portation serving in that capacity until 
June 16, 1937, when he went to New York 
as supervisor of passenger service, the 


Position he held until his recent appoint- 
ment. 


James P. Downey, whose appointment 
as superintendent of the Susquehanna di- 
vision of the Railway Express Agency, at 
Scranton, Pa., was announced in the Rail- 
way Age of March 25, began his express 
career at Sharon station, N. Y., as a driver 
in December, 1911, and five years later he 
went to White Plains, N. Y., as clerk. 
Shortly afterward he became agent at Lake 
Mahopac, N. Y., to which position he re- 
turned after service in the World War. 
He the 1 served at Millerton and Mt. Kisco, 
N. Y,, and in November, 1919, went to the 
Superiiitendent’s office at Albany, N. Y. 


RAILWAY AGE 


Mr. Downey then served as agent at Cana- 
joharie, N. Y., later returning to his post 
at Albany. In November, 1920, he went to 





James P. Downey 


the Allegheny division, serving successively 
during the next 16 years as special repre- 
sentative, route agent and chief clerk to the 
superintendent at Scranton. Mr. Downey 
became assistant chief clerk in the vice- 
president’s office, Eastern departments, in 
January, 1937, and four months later was 
appointed chief clerk in the president’s 
office. 


Floyd R. Mays, whose promotion to 
general manager of the Illinois Central at 
Chicago, was announced in the Railway 
Age of March 25, was born at Crockett, 
Va., on August 28, 1879, and entered rail- 
way service at the age of 15 years as a 
machinist apprentice on the Norfolk & 
Western. Later he was advanced to ma- 
chinist and subsequently served in that 
capacity on the Southern at Salisbury, 
N. C., and Selma, Ala. On July 31, 1901, 
he became a machinist on the Yazoo & 
Mississippi Valley (now part of the Illinois 
Central) at Memphis, Tenn., and from 
October, 1901, to 1917, Mr. Mays served 
successively as locomotive fireman, locomo- 
tive engineman, instructor on transportation 
rules, traveling engineer, assistant train- 





Floyd R. Mays 


master and trainmaster. On August 15, 
1917, he was promoted to superintendent of 
the New Orleans division, with headquar- 
ters at Vicksburg, Miss., where he re- 
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mained until April 1, 1923, when he was 
transferred to the Illinois division of the 
Illinois’ Central, with headquarters at 
Champaign, Ill. On January 1, 1926, Mr. 
Mays was advanced to general superin- 
tendent of the Y. & M. V., with headquar- 
ters at Memphis, and on October 1, 1929, 
he was promoted to general superintendent 
of motive power, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago. His title was later changed to gen- 
eral superintendent of equipment. 


TRAFFIC 


G. T. F. Schreiber, commercial agent 
of the Seaboard Air Line, has been ap- 
pointed general agent, with headquarters 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Remus F. Atwood, general agent, 
freight department, on the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific at Kansas City, Mo., re- 
tired on March 1. No successor has been 
appointed. 


R. W. Long, whose retirement from the 
position of general freight traffic manager 





R. W. Long 


of the Canadian National was noted in the 
Railway Age of March 25, was born in 
Appin, Ont., on March 20, 1873, and in 1889 
he joined the traffic department of the 
Grand Trunk at Buffalo, N. Y. Eight 
years later he became contracting freight 
agent at Buffalo. In 1904 Mr. Long was 
transferred across the border as division 
freight agent at Stratford, Ont., and in 
1907 he was transferred to Hamilton, Ont., 
in a similar capacity. In 1923 Mr. Long 
was promoted to general freight agent at 
Montreal and in 1926 became assistant 
freight traffic manager at Toronto. On 
January 1, 1930, Mr. Long became general 
freight traffic manager of the entire system 
at Montreal, the position he held until his 
retirement. 


W. B. Gheen, freight traffic manager 
of the Reading, with headquarters at Phil- 
adelphia, Pa., has been appointed general 
freight traffic manager. J. A. Fisher, 
assistant freight traffic manager at Phila- 
delphia, has been appointed freight traffic 
manager. Mr. Gheen was born at West 
Chester, Pa., and entered railway service 
with the Reading on May 20, 1901, as sta- 
tion agent and telegraph operator. From 
March 1, 1920, to April 1, 1923, he served 
as division freight agent and on the latter 
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SAVE MONEY FOR THE RAILROADS 


WO hundred EMC Diesel Switchers now 

in operation are reducing locomotive costs 
from 50% to 75%. Availability has averaged 
94%. Savings of over $1000.00 per locomotive 
per month are being obtained—sufficient to 
liquidate the Diesel’s first cost in five years. 
That’s why more and more railroads are 
swinging to Diesels 16 reduce’operating costs. 
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date he became coal freight agent. He 
was appointed general freight agent on 
May 16, 1927, serving in that capacity until 





W. B. Gheen 


May, 1928, when he was appointed assist- 
ant freight traffic manager at Philadelphia. 
He became freight traffic manager on April 
1, 1935. 

Mr. Fisher was born in 1895, and was 
graduated from Lehigh University as a 
civil engineer in 1917. On October 1, 1921, 
he entered the service of the Reading as 
special agent in the office of the division 
freight agent and on June 1, 1922, he be- 
came freight traffic representative in that 
office. Mr. Fisher was appointed chief 
clerk to vice-president, traffic, on January 
1, 1925, and on December 1, 1925, he be- 
came foreign freight agent. He was ap- 
pointed assistant general freight agent on 
May 1, 1928, and on April 1, 1935, he was 





J. A. Fisher 


appointed general freight agent, the posi- 
tion he held until August, 1936, when he 
became assistant freight traffic manager. 


G. R. Fairhead, general freight agent 
of the Canadian National, with headquar- 
ters at Montreal, Que., has been appointed 
assistant freight traffic manager, with the 
same headquarters, and will be attached to 
the staff of the general freight traffic man- 
ager. John Pullen, regional general 
freight agent, Montreal, has been appointed 
freight traffic manager, Central region, at 
Montreal. The position of regional gen- 
eral freight agent has been abolished. R. 
E. Perry, general freight agent, Toronto, 


RAILWAY AGE 


Ont., has been appointed assistant freight 
trafic manager, Toronto, with the same 
jurisdiction as heretofore. C. W. Wells, 
assistant general freight agent, Montreal, 
has been appointed general freight agent 
there, to succeed Mr. Fairhead. J. A. 
Argo, chief of tariff bureau, Montreal, has 
been appointed assistant general freight 
agent there, to succeed Mr. Wells. 

Mr. Fairhead was born in Toronto and 
began railroad service in January, 1896, as 
a junior clerk in the office of the division 
freight agent, Grand Trunk (Canadian Na- 
tional) at Toronto. He then served in var- 
ious office and soliciting positions in the 
freight department, and in 1910, was ap- 
pointed commercial agent at Hamilton, 
Ont. Mr. Fairhead became division freight 
agent at Toronto in 1919 and in 1927 was 
transferred to Hamilton in a similar capac- 





G. R. Fairhead 


ity. In January, 1930, Mr. Fairhead went 
to Montreal as general freight agent, the 
position he held until his recent appoint- 
ment as assistant freight traffic manager. 
Mr. Pullen was born at Oak Park, IIl., 
on November 6, 1890, and was graduated 
from McGill University in 1913. During 
the summer months of 1911 and 1912 he 
was employed as a clerk in the first vice- 
president’s office and also as assistant in 
the transportation department, entering 
permanent service with the Grand Trunk 
on September 18, 1913, as clerk in the 





John Pullen 


tariff bureau at Montreal. On May 1, 
1916, he was appointed soliciting freight 
agent in Montreal, and in August, 1923, 
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became chief clerk to the vice-president 
in charge of traffic. On January 1, 1927, 
Mr. Pullen was promoted to assistant to 





R. E. Perry 


the vice-president in charge of traffic and 
in September, 1932, was appointed regional 
general freight agent, Central region, Mon- 
treal, which position he retained until his 
appointment as freight traffic manager. 
Mr. Perry was born at Drayton, Ont. 
in 1876, and began his railway service at 
Montreal on March 1, 1898, as a clerk in 
the traffic department of the Intercolonial 
railway. He served in various capacities 
at Montreal and Moncton and in 1919 he 
went to Montreal as assistant general 
freight agent, Eastern lines, Canadian Na- 
tional. In 1923 he became manager of the 
tariff bureau. Mr. Perry was appointed 





C. W. Wells 


general freight agent at Montreal in 1926, 
being transferred in the latter capacity to 
Toronto in 1930. 

Mr. Wells was born at Brighton, Eng- 
land, and entered the service of the Ca- 
nadian National in May, 1905, as junior 
clerk in the freight traffic department at 
Montreal. He served successively as chiet 
clerk to the general freight agent at Mon- 
treal; assistant manager of the tariff bu- 
reau, chief of the tariff bureau, and oD 
April 1, 1930, became assistant general 
freight agent at Montreal, in charge 0! 
rates and tariffs. 


A. S. Huntington, assistant /reight 
traffic manager of the Central of New 
Jersey, with headquarters at New York, 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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MODERN POWER 


AILROADS throughout the oneiiies are rapidly 


standardizing on Duplex Sectional Packing. 


Recent applications include the fastest passenger engines 
—dual-service locomotives and heavy duty articulated 
power. 
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has been appointed freight traffic manager, 
succeeding D. Y. Smith. A. B. Craig, 
general freight agent at New York, has 





A. S. Huntington 


been appointed assistant freight traffic man- 
ager, succeeding Mr. Huntington. J. S. 
Watson has been appointed coal freight 
agent, succeeding A. L. Hocking, who has 
been appointed assistant general freight 
agent. Mr. Huntington was born on July 
16, 1898, at Prescott, Ont., Canada. He 
entered railroad service with the Canadian 
National at Sherbrooke, Que., on August 
18, 1918, and in 1923 he entered the service 
of the Lehigh Valley, going with the Erie 
in 1925. He entered the service of the 
Central of New Jersey as rate clerk in 


_ 1927 and on January 1, 1930, was appointed 


<ommerce assistant. Mr. Huntington was 
appointed assistant general freight agent on 
March 1, 1935, the position he held until 
February 18, 1938, when he became assist- 
ant freight traffic manager. 

Mr. Craig entered the service of the 
Central of New Jersey in March, 1907, as 
a waybill clerk, after almost five years of 
service with the Adams Express Com- 
pany. He then served successively with 





A. B. Craig 


‘tthe Central of New Jersey as chief clerk 
to general eastern and foreign freight 
agent; chief clerk to assistant freight traf- 
fic manager ; traffic representative, division 
freight agent, and assistant general freight 
agent. He was appointed general freight 
agent in March, 1935. 


RAILWAY AGE 


D. Y. Smith, freight traffic manager of 
the Central of New Jersey, has been ap- 
pointed general freight traffic manager, suc- 
ceeding C. L. Ewing, whose election as 
vice-president is noted elsewhere in these 
columns. Mr. Smith entered the service 
of the Southern Pacific at New York as 
clerk in July, 1910, and was promoted to 
rate clerk in 1911. In October, 1912, he 
went with the Lehigh Valley as rate and 
claim clerk in the office of the general 
eastern freight agent, being appointed 
soliciting freight agent in June, 1914. He 
was promoted to chief clerk to general 
freight agent in 1916 and was appointed 
soliciting freight agent to solicit grain 
shipments on the floor of the New York 
Produce Exchange in 1917. On January 
1, 1918, Mr. Smith was furloughed to the 
American Railway Association and as- 
signed to the freight traffic control com- 
mittee at New York, serving as assistant 
chief clerk. He returned to the service 
of the Lehigh Valley on March 1, 1919, 
resigning on May 1, 1919, to become traffic 
manager of the Pacific Trading Corpora- 





D. Y. Smith 


tion, New York. On May 1, 1920, he be- 
came general traffic manager of the Con- 
goleum Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. 
Smith entered the employ of the Reading 
on May 1, 1922, as traveling freight agent 
and on November 1, 1926, was promoted to 
freight traffic representative at New York. 
On May 16, 1927, he was appointed as- 
sistant general agent; on May 1, 1928, gen- 
eral agent in charge of the New York 
office; on April 15, 1934, general freight 
agent of the Reading and Central of New 
Jersey at New York. Mr. Smith was ap- 
pointed assistant freight traffic manager of 
the Central of New Jersey on August 16, 
1935, the position he held until February 
18, 1938, when he became freight traffic 
manager. 


MECHANICAL 


G. C. Christy, whose appointment as 
general superintendent of equipment, of the 
Illinois Central at Chicago, was reported 
in the Railway Age of March 25, was 
born at Holly Springs, Miss., in 1884, and 
entered railroad service as a helper in the 
paint shop of the Illinois Central at Water 
Valley, Miss., in 1898, while on vacation 
from school. Two years later he was 
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transferred to the machine shop as an ap- 
prentice and upon the completion of his 
apprenticeship in March, 1904, he served 
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until 1911 as a machinist and a foreman. 
In October of the latter year he was ad- 
vanced to general foreman at Water Val- 
ley and in December, 1914, he was trans- 
ferred to McComb, Miss. Mr. Christy 
was promoted to master mechanic of the 
Greenville and New Orleans division, with 
headquarters at Vicksburg, Miss., in July, 
1917, and in 1926, his jurisdiction was ex- 
tended to include the Vicksburg Route 
division. On November 1, 1929, he was 
further advanced to superintendent of the 
car department, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, and on November 1, 1937, he was 
promoted to superintendent of motive 
power. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


C. S. Weatherill, engineer maintenance 
of way of the Minneapolis & St. Louis, 
has been promoted to chief engineer, with 
headquarters as before at Minneapolis, 
Minn., succeeding Ritchie G. Kenly, who 
retired on April 1. 


OBITUARY 


Norris S. Longaker, division passenger 
agent of the Pennsylvania, with headquar- 
ters at Harrisburg, Pa., died on March 22 
in Harrisburg hospital, at the age of 61. 


George D. Yeomans, vice-president 
and general counsel of the South Brook- 
lyn Railway Company, died on March 28 
of a heart attack at his home in New York, 
at the age of 71. 


Joseph Merrow, Jr., assistant general 
freight agent on the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific, with headquarters at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., died at the St. Barnaboo 
hospital in that city following a short ill- 
ness on March 27. 


Walter J. Northrup, manager of the 
Lackawanna Terminal Warehouses, Inc., 
Jersey City, N. J., for the past ten years, 
died on March 25 at his home in Short 
Hills, N. J., at the age of 58. Mr. North- 
rup was born at Scranton, Pa., on January 
1, 1881, and entered the service of the Del- 
aware, Lackawanna & Western on October 


1, 1900. 


Table of Freight Operating Statistics 
appears on next left-hand page 
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The Closest Approach to Simul- 
taneous Action Ever Attained 


In a Purely Pneumatic Brake 


Smooth and effective control for modern long pas- 
senger trains is assured with the new brake equipment 
including the Type D-22 Control Valve. It embodies 
all tried and proven desirable elements of its prede- 
cessors with new and improved features that provide 
rapid and positive functioning in service application, 
release, and emergency. The Control Valve serves as 
a piloting mechanism to actuate large capacity Relay 
Valves, thus permitting fast and precise control of 
braking pressure with large body-mounted cylinders 
Or a group of smaller truck-mounted cylinders. Con- 






TYPE D-22 CONTROL VALVE 


sistently accurate performance over long periods with 
low maintenance cost is assured by the advanced 
design and construction of co-ordinated elements. 


This equipment—the most advanced development in 
a purely pneumatic brake—may be readily converted 
into the complete electro-pneumatic HSC Equipment, 
when operating conditions demand still faster appli- 
cation, more flexible and precise control, and auto- 
matic adjustment of braking force in accordance with 
varying speed and rail condition. This conversion 
merely involves adding the necessary devices. 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 


General Office and Works: 


WILMERDING, PENNA. 
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Freight Operating Statistics of Large Steam Railways—Selected Items for the Month of January, 


; Number of road 
Ton-miles (thousands) locomotives on line 





e ‘ 
: — r —~ Gross, Net, Serviceable Un- Per cent 
Miles of , Principal Loaded Per excluding revenue —_ serv- un- 
road Train- and ; (thou- cent locomotives and non- Not ice- service- 
Region, road, and year operated miles helper Light sands) loaded andtenders' revenue stored Stored able able 


Locomotive-miles Car-miles 
ih heehee i 
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New England Region: 
Boston & Albany 1939 { 139,089 144,101 10,200 2,831 ’ 159,575 56,766 
1938 123,040 126,989 8,944 2,531 2 141,363 48,771 
Boston & Maine 1939 49: 270,145 302,641 25,374 9,117 "7 525,411 199,400 
1938 z 261,420 289,900 23,916 8,281 5. 485,805 176,514 
N. Y., New Hav. & Hartf..1939 F 327,691 412,579 31,089 11,131 5. 618,362 227,883 
; 1938 Kk 307,908 386,003 22,661 9,773 x 550,013 201,113 

Great Lakes Region: 


Delaware & Hudson ......1939 212,403 288,919 31,207 ‘i 461,937 223,190 
1938 ‘ 209,455 278,748 27,809 q : 431,170 199,925 
Del., Lack. & Western. ..1939 353,581 397,777 57,419 : y 705,503 279,603 
1938 334,066 370,932 49,874 ; 623,333 246,474 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)... .1939 x 615,637 657,826 40,596 26,35 5. 1,611,484 635,278 
1938 5 593,420 628,569 39,071 8 ’ 1,519,899 582,127 
Grand Trunk Western 1939 : 241,578 245,755 2,014 $ 396,094 141,786 
1938 ,02 215,091 218,801 3,491 . 340,412 120,876 
Lehigh Valley 1939 ¥" 313,231 348,416 55,264 3. Y 774,154 327,134 
1938 ,2 318,873 351,672 47,495 »82 : 331,202 
New York Central......... 1939 2,623,530 2,769,288 171,864 ; 2,353,396 
_ 1938 10,653 2,432,055 2,571,019 d ‘ 2,071,690 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis. 1939 1,672 493,033 499,047 ’ 388,812 
1938 1.672 478,406 484,189 364,284 
Pere Marquette 1939 ya 327,393 336,992 211,648 
me 1938 303,909 310,191 188,258 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie... .1939 3: 65,575 68,229 104,176 
1938 23; 45,096 46,378 146,291 76,384 
Wabash 1939 a 549,546 562,583 ‘ 1,014,440 362,564 
: 1938 i 547,578 557,727 : 15,791 972,541 337,592 

Central Eastern Region: 


Baltimore & Ohio.......-+ 1939 2 1,315,011 1,607,211 174,601 38,907 2,732,882 1,214,943 
1938 1,259,156 1,553,428 161,693 35,804 2,473,326 1,084,732 
Central of New Jersey 1939 148,953 169,732 32,709 4,626 330,765 160,549 
_ , 1938 150,304 169,424 30,963 4,610 334,773 163,087 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 1939 175,008 175,269 2,775 4,116 266,257 110,568 
1938 2 163,546 163,699 2,705 4,023 268,270 117,802 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 1939 96,083 97,436 1,208 85,996 
1938 : 89,591 90,793 1,367 70,761 
Long Island 1939 : 26,952 15,858 
1938 : 27,140 : 15,201 
Pennsylvania System 1939 2,578,979 349.452 
1938 10,023 2,464,191 312,302 
Reading 1939 44: 400,728 444,195 54,765 
; 1938 385,000 422,965 49,299 

Pocahontas Region: 


Chesapeake & Ohio 1939 3,05 767,857 808,140 35,220 
1938 : 762,065 800,945 35,142 
Norfolk & Western 1939 636,295 669,263 41,273 
1938 555,804 577,728 30,410 

Southern Region: 


Atlantic Coast Line Ha 654,867 peg he 8,816 
582,692 585,89 
Central of Georgia as X 241,788 243,919 
ve J 230,901 232,02 
Illinois Central (incl Y. 1939 5 1,296,982 1,306,607 
& M. V ve 1,396,172 1,417,783 
Louisville . 1,053,580 1,124,803 
. ; 2 1,052,260 1,123,995 
Seaboard Air Line.... : , 567,512 589,132 
3 ‘ 510,608 526,570 

Southern Fe oS 1,289,577 1,307,123 20,692 

Resi 5 1,180,758 1,197,291 17,901 

Northwestern Region: 


Chicago & North Western. .1939 4 805,335 822,663 17,801 2,042 : 1,422,913 
1938 & 926,665 Y : 1,429,490 

Chicago Great Western 1939 258,579 . 447,649 
1938 254,952 ,82 ‘ 422,006 

Chi., Milw., St. P & Pac..1939 93 1,230,357 . 2,094,649 
1938 95 ; 1,232,029 5 : 2 1,961,570 

Chi.. St. P., Minneap. & Om.1939 : 211,745 i 278,504 
1938 6: ‘ 229,528 7 E 298,135 

Great Northern 1939 683,307 5 i 1,359,904 
1938 673,393 2 y : 1,224,583 

Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M.1939 359,686 7.5 aa 440,789 
1938 378,949 ‘ 5. 441,428 

Northern Pacific 1939 587,151 615,824 k 8,488 e 1,134,920 
; 1938 585,824 610,836 7,32 : 1,052,882 

Central Western Region: 


Alton 1939 184,881 192,159 ,025 3,661 ’ 242,690 
1938 2 204,234 214,624 4 4,177 58. 278,917 
Atch.. Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1939 13,475 1,623,959 1,725,203 43,577 . 749, 910,849 
G.C.& S. F.& P.& S. F.).1938 13,5 1,638,998 1,743,423 43,147 Y ; 941,363 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy...1939 8, 1,098,329 1,129,088 34, 30,714 s 979, 785,742 
1938 8,928 1,124,172 1,149,351 6: 30,398 ; 45 757,291 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 1939 7 1,069,108 1,080,378 24,532 ’ 525,75 536,574 
Chi., Rock I. & Gulf)...1938 i 1,125,661 1,137,967 7,929 25,381 ; x. 563,978 
Denver & Rio Gr. Western. 1939 2,563 246,955 273,164 29,390 6,372 : % 170,935 
1938 2,57 254,427 285,656 34,255 6,184 - 7,532 162,204 
Southern Pac.—Pac. Lines.1939 8,55 1,276,886 1,387,745 147,814 42,825 3. 908,919 
1938 8,625 1,247,237 1,355,172 148,941 41,324 : 2,541,029 863,361 
Union Pacific 1939 : 1,676,882 1,734,862 88,583 53,257 : 3,267,460 1,196,617 
1938 ,912 1,584,990 1,630,438 78,610 49,074 3. 3,016,039 1,064,358 
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Southwestern Region: 
Mo.-Kansas-Texas Lines. ...1939 3,25 365,007 367,705 4,985 9,263 577,222 207,964 
1938 3,2! 362,835 366,780 5,566 9,224 584,372 211,650 
Missouri Pacific 1939 . 1,058,080 1,084,297 21.446 30,444 . 1,979,961 737,830 
1938 f 1,143,281 ,177,285 x 33,037 “ 2,174,667 850,601 
St. Louis-San Francisco... .1939 $ 675,826 680,924 537 13,095 ’ 826,199 309,306 
1938 i 706,662 712,961 i 13,607 59. 879,133 337,519 
St. Louis Southw. Lines. ..1939 ,685 255,617 255,858 3,275 7,329 440,372 144,320 
1938 F 285,024 288,465 3,862 7,612 449,497 159,299 
Texas & New Orleans 1939 5415 547,961 548,016 3. 13,177 831,847 296,551 
1938 f 563,229 563,580 7: 13,906 885,520 331,354 
Texas & Pacific 1939 :932 271,675 271,675 3568 8.018 521,317 168,984 
1938 5932 294,018 294,018 582 8,223 538,956 169,615 


wns 
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Compiled by the Bureau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. Subject to revision. 
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1939, Compared with January, 1938, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues Above $25,000,000 





Gross ton- 
Gross ton- miles Net Pounds 
miles per per Net ton- coal pet Loco- 
er train- train-mile, Net ton- Net miles 1,000 gross mo 
cent hour, excluding ton- miles ton- Car- per ton-miles, _ tive- 
Number of freight un- excluding loco- miles per miles miles mile of including miles 
cars on line serv- locomo- motives per loaded per per road locomo pet 
; r a —~ ice- tivesand and train- car- car- car- per tivesand locomo- 
Region, road, and year Home Foreign Total able tenders tenders mile mile day day day tenders tive-day 
New England Region: 
Boston & Albany ........ 1939 946 5,467 5,513 2.2 18,780 1,169 416 20.1 346 25.9 4,896 18 
1938 2,164 4,199 6,363 25.4 19,517 1,166 402 19.3 258 20.2 4,207 179 
Boston & Maine ........ 1939 7,155 8,511 15,666 10.4 26,497 1,949 740 21.9 427 28.8 3,321 11] 
1938 8,324 6,890 15,214 13.5 25,247 1,866 678 313 384 27.4 2,934 110 
N. Y., New Hav. & Hartf..1939 8,172 11,703 19,875 9.2 28,009 1,921 708 20.5 383 28.5 3,948 113 
1938 9,845 9,250 19,095 14.5 26,104 1,814 663 20.6 345 26.2 3,272 116 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson ...... 1939 6,894 4,198 11,092 4.6 32,117 2,188 1,057 31.0 646 32.7 8,674 11 
1938 7,468 2,904 10,372 4.8 30,038 2,072 961 30.3 610 33.1 7,770 116 8 
Del., Lack. & Western...1939 12,203 7,294 19,497 17.6 35,626 2,022 801 24.0 476 30.3 9,175 145 3 
1938 13,466 4,903 18,369 15.4 32,235 1,889 747 24.1 435 28.1 8,088 152 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)... .1939 17,776 11,523 29,299 6.1 43,489 2,644 1,042 24.1 686 43.2 8,949 108 
% 1938 19,633 12,798 32,431 8.4 42,164 2,584 990 23.4 575 38.1 8,254 109 
Grand Trunk Western..... 1939 5,153 6,748 11,901 13.5 32,956 1,646 589 22-3 410 29.9 4,453 103 
‘ a 1938 5,379 5,172 10,551 14.9 30,961 1,594 566 22.3 371 27.5 3,797 107 
Lehigh Valley ..cscicesc. 1939 10,185 10,646 20,831 6.6 46,345 2,500 1,057 26.9 508 29.4 8,335 12 
1938 11,713 9,210 20,923 9.0 43,522 2,451 1,053 28.9 509 28.5 8,289 122 
New York Central......... 1939 90,179 55,203 145,382 18.0 37,219 2,217 905 28.2 507 31.0 7,153 112 7 
- : 1938 104,651 55,822 160,473 18.4 35,498 2,132 861 275 415 25.8 6,273 113 6¢ 
N. Y., Chicago & St. Louis. 1939 7,172 7,385 14,557 3.9 39,540 2,117 790 23.1 850 59.0 7,501 9 88 
1938 8,055 7,412 $5,767 4.2 38,385 2,080 762 22.8 771 55.3 7,028 97 : 
Peve Marquette: 666s cess. 1939 10,282 6,061 16,343 4.0 29,621 1,760 648 24.3 414 29.0 3,281 102 
f ' 1938 10,691 5,811 16,502 4.6 27,284 1,670 621 24.7 367 25.4 2,918 105 68.6 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie... .1939 9,112 8,290 17,402 38.1 41,979 3,022 1,589 44.5 192 77 14,423 109 33 
1938 8,622 9,002 17,624 31.5 40,909 3,250 1,697 43.6 146 i 10,575 107 
Wabash «...-.+.-.-..+ee- 1939 13,531 = 9,500» 23,031 = 9.7 39,137 1,863 666 21.4 499 36.1 4,879 127 70.7 
1938 13,131 8,777 21,908 5.8 36,402 1,801 625 21.4 476 36.1 4,498 127 67 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 1939 58,616 20,417 79,033 23.8 28,716 2,109 938 31.2 496 26.2 6,236 153 7 
1938 64,206 19,134 83,340 14.4 27,055 1,993 874 30.3 420 22.9 5,531 154 
Central of New Jersey..... 1939 9,856 11,452 21,308 29.3 28,365 2,337 1,135 34.7 248 11.8 7,605 141 g 
1938 10,634 9,408 20,042 29.4 28,855 2,336 1,138 35.4 264 12.5 7,759 138 g 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 1939 3,222 2,983 6,205 3.6 28,280 1,531 636 26.9 567 33.5 3,848 137 4.7 
1938 3,037 2,671 5,708 3.2 29,868 1,649 724 29.3 632 34.1 4,099 132 53.7 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern..... 1939 8,482 3,970 12,452 7.3 16,816 1,927 923 38.1 225 10.3 7,113 11 
1938 9,023 2,283 11,306 8.9 15,660 1,687 813 37.4 206 9.3 5,247 139 
GO GUO. Bein cnetieacacs 1939 294 3,364 3,658 3.0 5,393 745 300 31.7 75 4.5 666 318 
1938 380 2,847 3,227 3.7 5,332 687 274 31.4 77 4.8 595 353 40). 1 
Pennsylvania System ..... 1939 200,560 48,238 248,798 21.0 38,109 2,534 1,093 29.8 359 20.0 8,955 124 
1938 203,795 46,820 250,615 16.1 35,282 2,330 997 28.9 310 17.6 7,781 131 
ne are 1939 =. 25,905 10,722 36,627 23.6 27,274 2,086 1,027 36.9 359 16.1 9,162 144 
1938 26,179 9,593 35,772 12.9 25,680 1,984 953 36.1 330 15.5 8,171 145 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio ....... 1939 46,489 8,104 54,593 2.3 53,439 3,551 1,897 44.8 852 34.3 15,250 85 55.7 
1938 47,625 7,598 55,223 1.3 49,797 3,371 1,797 44.2 800 32.4 14,340 88 54.2 
Norfolk & Western ....... 1939 38,982 4,407 43,389 6.4 52,297 3,364 1,753 42.4 812 32.6 16,381 10¢ 
1938 42,327 4,073 46,400 1.2 45,829 2,971 1,546 40.8 578 23.8 12,520 114 8.7 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line........ 1939 17,821 7,785 25,606 23.4 22,769 1,262 414 19.2 336 28.9 1,719 11 
1938 18,218 8,227 26,445 17.2 22,246 1,300 444 19.2 318 27.6 1,639 11 
Central of Georgia........ 1939 5,225 2,533 7,758 1.8 23,808 1,234 473 21.9 476 31.6 2,000 1 71.2 
1938 5,303 2,171 7,474 1.8 22,139 1,167 438 21.6 432 29.5 1,722 130 7.8 
Illinois Central (incl. Y: 1939 29,236 14,619 43,855 4.4 29,433 1,807 748 27.8 711 42.6 4,751 144 7 
2 eS ee 1938 33,821 16,435 50,256 13.9 28,593 1,780 769 29.3 676 37.4 5,260 140 58 
Louisville & Nashville..... 1939 40,177. 9,127 49,304 18.6 26,254 ~—«:1,689 791 33.1 548 28.1 5.460 134 7 
1938 39,866 8,678 48,544 12.0 23,737 1,518 696 32.2 476 25.3 4,792 145 7 
Seaboard Air Line......... 1939 11,949 5,671 17,629 4.4 26,586 1,563 542 21.2 552 42.3 2,270 122 
1938 12,490 5,315 17,805 1.7 26,668 1,654 S75 21.6 531 40.6 2,165 116 ¢ 
ee 1939 22,665 17,680 40,345 10.1 23,446 1,340 526 23.5 543 36.0 3,318 148 5 
1938 21,767 16,502 38,269 9.8 21,881 1,260 500 23.3 498 33.4 2,875 156 
Northwestern Region: 
Chicago & North Western..1939 37,474 17,116 54,590 10.2 28,876 1,823 678 24.0 308 20.8 2,036 129 42.2 
1938 40,085 18,054 58,139 6.6 25,156 1,660 615 24.0 293 20.0 2,036 13 
Chicago Great Western..... 1939 2,522 2,796 5,318 4.0 32,988 1,746 613 22.8 884 65.2 3,498 138 8.8 
1938 2,507 2,984 5,491 3.5 29,679 1,671 598 22.1 834 61.6 3,360 14 7 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac..1939 46,237 15,360 61,597 2.5 29,151 1,765 707 26.2 436 27.5 2,476 12 2 
1938 47,200 15,954 63,154 ye 26,874 1,669 672 26.1 402 25.1 2,324 135 4 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & Om.1939 3,747 5,481 9,228 7.6 19,014 1,380 563 25.5 405 24.8 2,264 129 3 
1938 4,346 5,121 9,467 74 17,877. = 1,379 576 27.1 430 25.4 2,455 133 4 
Great Northern «2.060065. 1939 37,689 8.446 46,135 8.2 30,472 1,977 774 25.3 372 23:1 2,154 1. 
1938 38,888 8,611 47,499 6.2 27,302 1,808 712 24.6 325 20.6 1,949 138 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. M.1939 13,025 3,242 16,267 5.4 21,210 1,245 491 23.1 341 22.6 1,314 11¢ 
1938 12,893 3,450 16,343 5.9 19,383 1,199 477 23.4 342 22.4 1,326 12 
Northern Pacific .......e0- 1939 31,799 4,540 36,339 9.6 31,100 1,941 803 25.4 419 24.8 2.360 15 
: 1938 32,311 4,062 36,373 8.0 28,797 1,803 763 2a 394 22.4 2,237 l¢ 
Central Western Region: 
Pe eer eee 1939 1,823 5,198 7,021 21.9 32,537 1,322 454 22.8 385 28.2 2,943 1 71.7 
1938 2,621 6,217 8,838 10.8 31,663 1,373 463 22.9 360 27.4 3,326 ] 74.2 
\tch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1939 77,995 11,112 89,107 10.6 33,377 1,696 562 20.9 332 25.6 2,180 127 7.5 
G.C.& S. F. & P. & S. F.) .1938 76,308 11,327 87,635 8.1 32,268 1,664 575 21.8 346 25.2 2,247 12 7 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy...1939 30,279 12,992 43,271 7.0 32,489 1,809 718 25.6 577 36.8 2,848 12 7 
1938 29,303 13,728 43,031 6.5 28,979 1,645 675 24.9 558 36.7 2,736 13 7 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 1939 20,856 10,184 31,040 5.3 27 306 »430 503 21.9 549 41.7 2,180 38 7 
Chi... Rock I. & Gulf)...1938 23,094 12,871 35,965 6.3 25,605 1,400 502 22.2 515 37.9 2,247 143 
Denver & Rio Gr. Western.1939 12,475 2,444 14,919 3.0 22,557 1,700 695 26.8 368 21.9 2,151 172 
1938 12,454 3077 45,531 g.1 25,464 1,610 641 26.2 336 20.9 2,036 174 
Southern Pac.—Pac. Lines.1939 32,987 23,457 56,444 6.4 35,548 2,087 716 21.2 522 38.5 3,428 7 
1938 35,801 26,429 62,230 5.7. 34,403 2,052 697 20.9 447 33.3 3,229 Be 
IG PRR vis ccaews ser 1939 40,660 17,100 57,760 14.5 41,706 1,960 718 22.5 659 45.8 3,897 l 7 
—— 1938 41,748 15,523 57,271 13.5 40,563 1,910 674 21.7 584 42.6 3,464 2 
Southwestern Region: 
Mo,-Kansas-Texas Lines... .1939 5,989 2,808 8,797 28 31,515 1,583 570 22.5 751 55.2 2,044 
1938 5,806 3,198 9,004 2.8 30,779 1,614 585 22.9 748 54.3 2,080 + 
Missouri Pacific ........+- 1939 17,035 17,034 34,069 2.5 34,295 1,881 701 24.2 693 46.8 3,331 l 7 
: 1938 17,820 20,630 38,450 2.3 33,382 1,910 747 25.0 733 46.5 3,839 12 77.7 
St. Louis-San Francisco... .1939 18,715 4,136 22,851 6.6 24,951 1,226 459 23.6 437 30.5 2,077 13 7 
: 1938 19,261 4,154 23,415 $.7 24,781 1,248 479 24.8 466 31.6 2,246 4 
St. Louis Southw. Lines. ..1939 2,661 2,782 5,443 3.4 34,161 1,726 565 19.7 865 72.9 2,763 7 
= 1938 2,795 3,317 6,112 2.4 28,641 1,581 560 20.9 870 65.2 3,041 1( 7 
Texas & New Orleans..... 1939 7,340 10,771 18,111 4.3 28,679 1,528 545 22.5 526 37.1 2,167 8.4 
, 1938 7,539 10,797 18,336 4.0 28,433 1,585 593 23.8 576 38.1 2,419 8 
Texas & Pacific........... 1939 3,706 4,498 8,204 | 36,276 1,920 622 241 678 55.0 2,821 
1938 3,726 4,507 8,233 2.1 32,648 1,837 578 20.6 638 53.5 2,832 I 
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PROPOSALS 








Sealed proposals for the installa- | 
tion of four flashing light signals 
on the Norfolk Southern Railroad | 
will be received by the North Caro- 
lina State Highway and Public | 
Works Commission in the office of 
William L. Craven, Bridge Engi- 
neer, in Raleigh, until 10 A. M. 
April 11, 1939, at which time they 
will be publicly opened and read. 
Further information may be ob- 
tained from the office of the Bridge 
Engineer and plans and specifica- 
tions may be obtained upon pay- 
ment of five (5) dollars for each 
set desired. 








PROPOSALS 











P. W. A. Project No. N. J. 1097-F 

Open Market Order No. M-19 

Separate sealed bids for the fur- 

nishing of 

1,000 ft. 7 Conductor A. W. G. | 
No. 14 Underground steel taped 
cable 

2,000 ft. 9 Conductor A. W. G. 
No. 14 Underground steel taped 
cable 

2,000 ft. 2 Conductor A. W. G. 
No. 6 Underground steel taped 


cable 
3,000 ft. 4/0 A. W. G. 7 wires, 
hard drawn bare copper cable 
10,560 ft. 7/16” 7 wires, bare 
Bronze Messenger cable. 
for the Elimination of Grade Cross- 
ings at Woodbridge, New Jersey, 
will be received by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, at the 
office of E. J. Lamneck, Purchas- 
ing Agent. Room 415, 15 N. 32nd 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., until 2 
P. M. Eastern Standard Time, 
April 14th, 1939 and then at said 
office publicly opened and _ read 
aloud. 
The Information for Bidders, Form 
of Bid, Form of Order, Plans, 
Specifications and Form of Bid 
Bond and Performance Bond may 
be examined and copies obtained at 
the above address. 
Each bidder may submit a proposal 





for any or all groups listed in the 
Proposal Form. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Com. | 
pany reserves the right to waive 
any informalities in or to reject 
any or all bids. 

Each bidder must deposit with his 
bid security in an amount not less 
than five per cent (5%) of the 
base bid in the form and subject 
to the conditions provided in the 
Information for Bidders. 

No bid may be withdrawn within 
thirty (30) days after the actual 
date of the opening thereof. 


| Grade 


FOR SALE 








Are You 


STILL Buying— 


NEW type “D” COUPLERS OR 
PARTS? 


NEW style “K” TRIPLE 
VALVES or AIR BRAKE 
PARTS? 


We can save you from 50 to 75% 
on good used (Service - Tested) 
Materials | ! ! 
Also: 


TRUCK SIDES? 
TRUCK BOLSTERS? 
TRUCK and. DRAFT 


} ES 
COUPLER YOKES? 
NO. 2+ BRAKE BEAMS? 


WHY BUY NEW? 


Shipped subject to your own 
inspection ! 


Send US all of your CAR PARTS 
INQUIRIES. 


“A penny saved 
is a penny earned.” 


IRON & ee PRODUCTS, 


13486 Brainard Ave. 
Chicago, IIll., N.A. 


“Anything Containing 
IRON or STEEL” 








PROPOSALS 








Sealed proposals will be received 
at the office of Division Engineer, 
Utah Railway Company, Helper, 
Utah, until 10:00 A. M. Central 
Standard Time, April 29th, 1939, 
and to be publicly opened on that 
date, for furnishing necessary ma- 


| terials'and labor for installing com- 


plete excluding foundations one set 
of grade crossing protective devices 


| to be installed under the Federal 


Grade Crossing program in_ the 
State of Utah. For plans, specifica- 
tions, and other details address Mr. 
Cc. E. Beveridge, Division Engi- 
neer, P. O. Box 360, Helper, Utah. 








PROPOSALS 








Sealed proposals will be received 
at the Office of the Superintendent 
Telegraph and Signals of the C. 
St. P. M. & O. Ry., Room 507, 
275 East Fourth St., St. Paul, 
Minn., until 10:00 A. M. Central 
Standard Time, on the 11th of 
April, 1939, for furnishing of sig- 


nals and accessory materials to be 


| used in connection with Highway 


Crossing Protection at 
three (3) Crossings in the State 
of Wisconsin. Proposals, Specifica- 
tions and Plans will be furnished 
by the Superintendent Telegraph 
and Signals at above address, on 


request. 


PROPOSALS 











PROPOSALS 








P. W. A. Project No. N. J. 1097-F 
Open Market Order No. M-20 
Separate sealed bids for the fur- 
nishing of 

1,800 Cross Ties, Creosoted 

448 Switch Ties, Creosoted, OAK 

Only. 

for the Elimination of Grade Cross- 
ings at Woodbridge, New Jersey, 
will be received by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, at the 
office of E. J. Lamneck, Purchas- 
ing Agent, Room 415, 15 N. 32nd 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., until 2 
P. M. Eastern Standard Time, 
April 14th, 1939 and then at said 
office publicly opened and _ read 
aloud. 
The Information for Bidders, Form 
of Bid, Form of Order, Plans, 
Specifications and Form of Bid 
Bond and Performance Bond may 
be examined and copies obtained 
at the above address. 

Each bidder may submit a proposal 
for any or all groups listed in the 
Proposal Form. 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany reserves the right to waive 
any informalities in or to reject 
any or all bids. 

Each bidder must deposit with his 
bid security in an amount not less 
than five per cent (5%) of the base 
bid in the form and subject to the 
conditions provided in the Informa- 
tion for Bidders. 

No bid may be withdrawn within 
thirty (30) days after the actual 
date of the opening thereof. 








PROPOSALS 








P. W. A. Project No. N. J. 1097-F 
Open Market Order No. M-18 
Separate sealed bids for the fur- 
nishing of 

80 each Type “J” Twin Tie Plates 
60 each Type “‘K” Twin Tie Plates 
100 pairs Joint Bars 

1,900 each Type “I” Tie Plates. 
for the Elimination of Grade Cross- 
ings at Woodbridge, New Jersey, 
will be received by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company, at the 
office of E. J. Lamneck, Purchas- 
ing Agent, Room 415, 15 N. 32nd 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., until 2 
P. M. Eastern Standard Time, 
April 14th, 1939 and then at said 
office publicly opened and _ read 
aloud. 

The information for Bidders, Form 
of Bid, Form of Order, Plans, 
Specifications and Form of Bid 
Bond and Performance Bond may 
be examined and copies obtained 
at the above address. 

Each bidder may submit a proposal 
for any or all groups listed in the 
Proposal Form. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany reserves the right to waive 
any informalities in or to reject 
any or all bids. 

Each bidder must deposit with his 
bid security in an amount not less 
than five per cent (5%) of the base 
bid in the form and subject to the 
conditions provided in the Informa- 


| tion for Bidders. 


No bid may be withdrawn within 


| thirty (30) days after the actual 
| date of the opening thereof. 








POSITION OPEN 





P. W. A. Project No. N. J. 1330-F 
Open Market Order No. M-41 
Separate sealed bids for the fur- 
nishing of 
3,300 Cross Ties, Creosoted 
5,100 Tie Plates, 131 lb. R. E. Rail 
182 Gross Tons, - _~ & £ 
Rail, No. 1, O. Steel. 
for the Elimination of Grete Cross- 
ings at Absecon, New Jersey, will 
be received by the Pennsylvania- 
serge ig ® Seashore Lines, at the of- 
fice of E. J. Lamneck, Purchasing 
Agent, ‘Them 415, 15 N. 32nd 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., until 2 
P. M. Eastern Standard Time, 
April 14th, 1939 and then at said 
office publicly opened and read 
aloud. 
The information for Bidders, Form 
of Bid, Form of Order, Plans, 
Specifications and Form of Bid 
Bond and Performance Bond may 
be examined and copies obtained 
at the above address. 
Each bidder may submit a proposal 
for any or all groups listed in the 
Proposal Form. 
The Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore 
Lines reserves the right to waive 
any informalities in or to reject 
any or all bids. 
Each bidder must deposit with his 
bid security in an amount not less 
than five per cent (5%) of the base 
bid in the form and subject to the 
conditions provided in the Informa- 
tion for Bidders. 
No bid may be withdrawn within 
thirty (30) days after the actual 
date of the opening thereof. 








Here is an opportunity for a Sales 
Engineer to handle railway me- 
chanical specialty, by an old estab- 
lished manufacturing company. The 
man we want is an experienced 
salesman in the railway supply 
field, preferably a graduate me- 
chanical engineer between the ages 
of 35 and 45. <A background of 
training in the shop and the draw- 
ing room would be an asset. He 
must have a following among ex- 
ecutives and mechanical officials of 
the principal railroads in the east, 
with whom he will be required to 
maintain contacts. Salary basis 
with expenses. Write giving out- 
line of education and training. 
State age, for whom you _ have 
worked and your earnings in last 
or present employment. Our own 
employees have been advised of this 
advertisement. Address Box 505, 
Rartway Ace, 30 Church Street, 
New York City. 








PROPOSALS 








Sealed proposals will be received 
at the office of the Purchasing 
Agent, Union Station, Peoria, Tli- 
nois until 2:00 P. M. (C. S. T.) 
April 17, 1939, for furnishing mis- 
cellaneous signal material to be 
used in connection with Federal 
Aid Grade Crossing Protection 
Project in the State of Illinois. 





WANTED 


One or two used Mikado or Consolidation Type 


Standard Gauge Locomotives. 


alone) 50 to 65 tons. 


Weight (engine 


Address Box 504, RAILWAY AGE, 30 Church 


Street, New York City. 


th 














